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PREFACE 


To interpret ancient rhetoric and poetic afresh from 
typical theory and practise is the first step toward inter- 
preting those traditions of criticism which were most in- 
fluential in the middle age. Medieval rhetoric and poetic 
in turn, besides illuminating medieval literature, prepare 
for clearer comprehension of the Renaissance renewal of 
allegiance to antiquity. Thus the historical survey needed 
to focus many important detached studies itself needs a 
preliminary volume of exposition. The influences of 
ancient oratory, drama, and story cannot be measured 
surely without more specific knowledge of ancient precept 
and practise, firmer grasp of ancient conceptions, than has 
been offered by any synthesis in English. Even in other 
languages the available compends are generally rather 
digests, or dictionaries of terms, than interpretations of 
leading ideas. Instead of risking once more the inade- 
quacy and the forced emphasis that beset such a method, 
I have tried to make the most representative ancients 
speak for themselves. 

Though the very choice of spokesmen interposes the 
chooser, scholars generally, I hope, will accept Aristotle 
for the theory of rhetoric as the energizing of knowledge, 
Cicero for its scope and skill in practise, Quintilian for 
its teaching, and so on through a list chosen for repre- 
sentative significances. Nor does the plan of spokesmen 
preclude sufficient indications of general theory and 
practise. It shows in Cicero the influence not only of 
Aristotle, but of Isocrates. In poetic, ancient epic art is 
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revealed most definitely and most largely in the JEneid 
because Vergil, besides being one of the greatest of poets, 
was so studious a craftsman as to choose from all the 
ancient experience the most vital ways of narrative. His- 
torically the New Comedy seems more significant than 
the Old; and the same consideration has included not only 
Ovid, but even Seneca. These analyses of ancient achieve- 
ment are made complementary to ancient theory by being 
strictly limiUxi to composition. 

All the authors chosen have been already expounded 
and translated, some of them again and again, but rather 
as philosophers, or as orators, or as men of letters, or 
simply as Greeks or Romans, than as writers on composi- 
tion. Yet composition was not only one of the greatest 
ancient achievements; it was a constant preoccupation 
and a consistent technic. No other body of technic is 
more thorough and comprehensive than ancient rhetoric; 
and few have been so generally recognized. Every writer 
had it in mind; and since commentators have often had 
in mind something else, I ha\'e felt myself bound always 
to explore the technical connotations of the originals, and 
usually to retranslate. Verification is facilitated by exact 
citation, and comparative study by the indexes. What 
may thus serve incidentally as a book of reference is pri- 
marily, however, a progressive exposition from ideas 
through principles to details. The Greek philosophy of 
rhetoric is confirmed and applied in the great period of 
Rome by the most influential orator of history. Aris- 
totle’s theory and Cicero’s vindication put us in the best 
position to comprehend the method and the detail of 
Quintilian. This in turn guides appreciation of that abun- 
dant study of style which is exemplified typically in Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus and illuminated by the genius who 
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wrote the De sublimiiaie. Through such spokesmen, with 
complementary technical analysis of ancient achievement, 
the way seems surest toward recovering inductively the 
ancient artistic ex])erience. 

This experience has remained too long in abeyance for 
speakers, writers, and teachers of English. In the United 
States, though composition has been studied during the 
past fifty years more generally, perhaps, than in any 
other counti*y except France, neither our theory nor our 
pedagogy has applied very widely the ancient lore. Jesuit 
schools, indeed, have maintained the tradition of rhetoric, 
as ha\^e some others teacliing composition consecutively 
through Latin; but in general the multitude of modern 
text-books of English composition shows little use of 
ancient experience. Thus it has been possible to propose 
as new, and even to try, methods exploded in Rome two 
thousand years ago. There is no question of reviving an 
equally exploded archaism. Nor need we fall again into 
the Ciceronianism of the Renaissance. Ancient deviation, 
as I have tried to show, is no less instructive than ancient 
progress. The point is so to comprehend what the ancients 
learned in singularly fortunate conditions as to guide our 
own theory away from vain repetition toward progressive 
realization of our own opportunities. 

Metric, except where it bears incidentally on prose 
rhythms, has been deliberately excluded. In the present 
divergence of critical interpretation an entire volume 
would hardly suffice for a really contributory synthesis. 
The larger movements of poetic, dramaturgy and the 
development of verse narrative, show a consistency that 
warrants a synthesis of ancient poetic; and there is eVen 
greater consistency in ancient rhetoric. But we may not 
lightly speak of ancient metric, as if it were continuous 
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from Greek through Latin. Nor is the metric of either 
Greek or Latin, significant as it is incidentally, necessary 
to the comprehension of ancient rhetoric or poetic. 

The innovation of expounding rhetoric and poetic side 
hy side was suggested by the demands of that historical 
treatment which is proposed for a later volume. But 
though it was designed for this larger purpose, it has mean- 
time facilitated the immediate task. Actually the experi- 
ence of the ancients seems to be best approached from 
their conception of c omposition as twofold. Logical com- 
position and imaginative composition are, indeed, dis- 
tinct; but each technic, defined within its own scope, 
helps to define the other by contrast. Making each more 
distinct, the contrast further exhibits interrelations and 
confusions highly significant for the hivstory of both peda- 
gogy and criticism. Not merely as archaeology, then, an- 
cient rhetoric and poetic demand reconsideration, but as 
the theory of widely suggestive experiences in the pro- 
gressive art of words. 

The bibliographies at the head of each chapter or sec- 
tion, and the notes, are strictly sele< tive. Enumeration 
of what I have read myself could only embarrass the guid- 
ance of readers who wish to proce<xl from this book to 
further study. Omitting, therefore, all mere acknowledg- 
ment of my long and manifold indebtedness, omitting 
also the obvious books of reference, whether histories or 
topical digests, the apparatus directs immediately to 
interpretations either of the authors themselves or of those 
principles and habits of ancient art which seem most 
significant for the study, the practise, and the teaching 
of composition. For example, the references are not to 
Volkmann and Christ-Schmid, but to Heinze, Rhys 
Roberts, Hendrickson, Hubbell, to Sandys the editor 
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rather than to Sandys the historian; and preference has 
been pven to works in English. 

Personal indebtedness begins with a scholar who was 
professor of Greek before he became professor of English. 
The late Thomas R. Price revealed the study of composi- 
tion as embracing all ordered expression from a periodic 
sentence to a tragedy. The working out of that integrat- 
ing conception has been furthered by so many colleagues 
that specific acknowledgment must perforce be limited 
to those interested immediately in this volume. Pro- 
fessor LaRue Vanllook read my translation of Dio Chrys- 
ostom’s Oratio LI I; Professor Nelson Glenn McCrea, the 
entire manuscript and the proof. For criticism of the 
manuscript I am no less deeply indebted to Professors 
Brander Matthews find Ashley H. Thorndike; for valuable 
suggestions on the proofs, to Professors Edward D. Perry, 
Frank G. Moore, and Donald L. Clark, and to the Rev. 
Professor Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. In 1920 Professor 
Rhys Roberts, after sharing his acute and sympathetic 
scholarship in conversation on the plan of both volumes, 
did me the honor to read in manuscript the first draft of 
Chapter II. High appreciation of all this generosity and 
a grateful sense of this fellowship of letters at once acquit 
these scholars of all responsibility for my interpretations 
and encourage my hope of contributing toward a more 
fruitful criticism of ancient composition. 

C. S. B. 

Barnard College 
May. 1924 
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ANCIENT RHETORIC AND 
POETIC 

CHAPTER I 

RHETORIC AND POETIC 

The two great works of Aristotle on composition, the 
Rhetoric and the Poeticy presuppose an ancient division. 
That a philosopher should have written either is itself 
significant; that he should have written both implies his 
ratification of the ancient idea that the art of speaking 
and writing is not throughout its various phases single 
and constant, but distinctly twofold. On the one hand, 
the ancients discerned and developed an art of daily com- 
munication, especially of public addressj rix^V ()r)TopLicfi, 
ars oratoriuy rhetoric; on the other hand, an art of imag- 
inative appeal, rix^V ars poeticoy poetic. 

A distinction between the two in diction, the idea that 
the language of poetic is more freely imaginative, is both 
commonplace and superficial. The ancients, of course, 
were aware of it, and frequently thus contrasted poetry 
with oratory ^ or with history. But the distinction be- 
tween the diction of public address and the diction of 
drama or epic, between prose style and poetic style, was 
not in ancient thought fundamental. Rather the an- 
cients saw here common ground. Their discussions of 

^Quintilian, for instance, appreciates Lucan as **ardens et coadtatus 
et sententiis ciarissimus, et, ut ^cam quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam 
poetis imitandus.*’ Itui. Or. X. i. 90. 
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prose style freely draw examples from poetry; for their 
rhetoric, more explicitly than most modern rhetoric, real- 
ized that the appeal of public address, in so far as it is an 
appeal of style, is largely imaginative and rhythmical.^ 
Polybius, indeed, reproaches Phylarchus for his eagerness 
to be pathetic and his habit of visualizing the terrible, 
“as do the writers of tragedies”®; but as a restriction on 
style in history this is quite exceptional and would in- 
volve disparaging Thucydides. The common view of 
history is summed up playfully by Lucian: “Let the 
[historian’s] thought, in so far as it too is high-sounding 
and uplifted, appropriate and seize something of poetic, 
especially when it is involved in arrays and battles by land 
or sea; for then there will be need of a poetic wind to fill 
the sails and bear the tall ship over the waves.” ^ In ora- 
tory the ancients specifically inculcated imaginative visu- 
alization, and taught it from the poets. Their general dis- 
tinction of style between prose and verse was in the habit 
df rhythms. No, the ancient distinction between rhetoric 
and poetic is far more than a differentiation of style. 

The difference that Aristotle saw between history and 
poetry is far deeper; and perhaps this was in the mind of 
Polybius when he went on to say,® “the end of history is 
not the same as that of tragedy, but the opposite,” &nd 
complained that Phylarchus was too fond of working 
up crises (TTfptTr^rctat). Even tlie flippant Lucian may 
have meant to imply, though he does not carry out, a 
deeper difference when he said: ® “the undertakings of the 

* Typical of Uiis habit of thought is: **Exigitur enim iam ab oratore 
etiam poeUcus decor ... ex Horatii et Vergilii et Lucani sacraiio 
prolatus.** Tacitus, Dtalogus, fSO, 

’ Polybius, II. 56. * Lucian, Quotnodo hUtorui^ 45. 

* Polybius, II. 56. * Lucian, Quomodo kUtoria, 8 . 
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poetic art [in general] and of poems [in particular], and the 
appropriate rules, are one thing; those of history, quite 
another.” At any rate, the Aristotelian distinction of 
history from poetry, repeated by Polybius in the second 
century b. c. and by Lucian in the second century a. d., 
is not merely in diction, not in prose or verse, but in com- 
position. 

So, even more evidently and pervasively, is the broader 
distinction between oratory and poetry. (Rhetoric and 
poetic connoted two fields of composition, two habits of 
conceiving and ordering, two typical movements. The 
movement of the one the ancients saw as primarily in- 
tellectual, a progress from idea to idea determined log- 
ically; that of the other, as primarily imaginative, a 
progress from image to image determined emotionally^ 
This distinction is more fundamental than that of so- 
called literary forms. The ancients were well aware that 
a particular composition might shift from one movement 
to the other, a play of Euripides lean toward oratory, an 
oration of Isocrates move for a while in the mode of 
poetry. What they contemplated in their division was 
not primarily a composition, but composition as a general 
habit, the predominant and determining way of compos- 
ing, the diflference between the habitual movement of a 
Demosthenes and that of a Sophocles. Finding these to be 
distinct essentially, as typical processes of conoeiving, 
ordering, and uttering, Aristotle treated them separately 
as two distinct technics, rhetoric and poetic.^ 

That the distinction between the habitual composition, 
or movement, of rhetoric and that of poetic is not oftener 
made explicitly by ancient critics need cause little surprise. 

^ The terms rhetoric and poetic are contrasted in Lucian, Demodhnu 
encomium, &-S, 17-18; Strati, I. ii. 6 (C. 17, end). 
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The distinction may have been familiar enough to be 
tacitly assumed. It is, in fact, often assumed; it was 
quite clear in the mind of whoever wrote the De suhlimitate; 
but it is sharply defined and fully carried out only by 
Aristotle. We must remember that ancient criticism had 
no second Aristotle, that it was preoccupied with rhetoric, 
and that it usually discussed speaking and writing, as 
modern criticism does no less usually, in terms of style. 
The long history of criticism shows few outstanding works 
on composition in the large. None the less for the meager- 
ness of criticism, the active presence of the distinction is 
seen in the greatest works of antiquity. 

Nor is the distinction unknown to modern criticism. 
It is misinterpreted, for instance, at the beginning of 
Blair's Lecture XXXVIII, confirmed by De Quincey’s 
distinction ^ between literature of knowledge and liter- 
ature of power, and revived in the division, cited by Re- 
nard^ from H, Balzac, into "^ecrivains (Tidees and ecrivains 
d'images"' But in spite of significant occurrences and 
recurrences, it seems not to have controlled any consecu- 
tive movement of modern criticism. 

Again, the four “forms of discourse” widely accepted 
by American textbooks naturally combine into e^^sition 
and argument under rhetoric on the one hand and, on the 
other, description and narrative under poetic. But 
obvious as this seems, the older, simpler, more fundamental 
division does not widely control modern pedagogy. None 
the less its pedagogical aspect, in either ancient or modern 
times, is more important than that of many more current 
critical distinctions. For learning to write, the distinction 
between rhetoric and poetic is more directive than the 

• Essay on Pope. 

*G. Renard, La mSthode icientifique de Vhistoire liUSraire, page 385. 
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distinction, for instance, of literary forms. It is also more 
supported and interpreted by psychology; for it divides 
not merely what is composed, but the typical habits of 
composing. 

Thus the experience of the ancients with composition, 
an experience so prolonged and so progressive as to con- 
stitute a full and distinct chapter in the history of art, 
may be approached first by dividing as they divided. Each 
technic, defined within its own scope, helps to define the 
other by contrast. Making each more distinct, the con- 
trast further exhibits interrelations and confusions highly 
simificant for the history of both pedagogy and criticism. 

(Rhetoric in the philosophy of Aristotle is essentially 
the art of giving effectiveness to truth. Accepting this 
theory, Cicero nevertheless feels rather the tradition of 
rhetoric as the art of giving effectiveness to the speaker^^ 
The constructive review of a great orator exploring his 
art is thus complementary to the analysis of the philoso- 
pher. Even after Aristotle and Cicero there was room 
for a third survey. Quintilian showed how rhetoric per- 
vaded and largely directed ancient education. For that 
ancient art which was at once useful and fine, an education 
and a career, had great spokesmen. We shall begin best, 
and go on most surely, by letting them speak: Aristotle 
for the function, and scope of rhetoric, Cicero for its pur- 
suit and achievements, Quintilian for its method. 



CHAPTER II 


THE RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE 

frhe only art of composition that concerns the mass of 
mankind, and is therefore universal in both educational 
practise and critical theory, is the art of effective com- 
munication by speaking and writing. This is what the 
ancients and most moderns call rhetoric. More ample and 
exact definition, though unnecessary for elementary 
practise, is demanded for fruitful theory; and the theory 
of rhetoric has always concerned so many more people 
than the theory of any other art as to be part of every 
pedagogy. Here the practise of education not only may 
be guided by philosophy; it must be. For any coherence 
in its teaching, rhetoric must be comprehended not only 
in its immediate functions, but in its pervasive relations 
to other studies. It is at once the constant in educational 
schemes and the art among sciences. How we are in a 
given time and place to learn or teach rhetoric depends 
on how we understand its function and scope in specific 
relations. 

The importance of a theory of rhetoric in this aspect 
was discerned by the greatest philosopher of antiquity. 
In Aristotle’s comprehensive survey of thought and 
action rhetoric is not merely included; it has substan- 
tive place. Aristotle’s Rhetoricy^ though professedly 

* Text, edited with notes, commentary, and index. Cope, E. M ., and 
Sandts, J. E., 3 volumes, Cambridge, 1877. 

Translations (the best recent ones in English), Welldon, J. E. C., with 
analysis and criiicral notes, London, 1886 ; Jebb, R. C., edited with intro- 

6 
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more analytical than constructive, has a consecutive de- 
velopment. Neither his ethics nor his politics receives 
more scrutiny or shows more penetration and grasp. As 
if he dared not slight it, he shows in this work, compara- 
tively brief though it is, the full reach of his intelligence. 
In detail it has been questioned; but in conception and 
plan, in direction of thought and order of presentation, it 
has remained fruitful. 


Book I 

Book I surveys by definition and division the opportunity of 
the public speaker, (i) Rhetoric is the complement of logic 
(dialectic). It is the act of persuasion formulated by inves- 
tigating the methods of successful address; and its object is to 
promote a habit of discerning what in any given case is essen- 
tially persuasive. Proof as contemplated by rhetoric proceeds 
by such means as may be used in public address. Instead of 
the syll^sm, which is proper to abstract logic, rhetoric typ- 
ically-u^^ the enthymeme, that approximate syllogism which 
is proper and necessary to the actual concrete discussion of 
public questions. Thus rhetoric serves as a general public 
means (1) of maintaining truth and justice against falsehood 
and wrong, (2) of advancing public discussion where absolute 
proof is impossible, (3) of cultivating the habit of seeing both 
sides and of exposing sophistries and fallacies, and (4) of self- 
defense. (ii) The means of persuasion outside of rhetoric 

duction and supplementary notes by Sandts, J. E., Cambridge, 1909. 
Welldon’s tabular view is valuable. Jebb’s rendering of technical terms 
is generally more discerning. 

Criticism. Aristotle having engaged the attention of nearly every im- 
portant writer on rhetoric — and of many quite unimportant — for over 
two thousand, years, a list of the commentaries and criticisms would be 
endless and bewildering. Nor would any addition here to the bibliog- 
raphies already available be especially suggestive. The history of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric will emerge incidentally throughout this work. TOe best 
single exegesis in English, especially of the relations of the Rhetoric to the 
Aristotelian philosophy, remains E. M. Cope’s Introduction to Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, London, 1867. 
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(ttio-tcis oTc^vot) are witnesses, documents, and other evidence; 
the means within the art of rhetoric (^vre^vot) are the moral 
force of the speaker, his adaptation to the dLsposition of the > 
audience, and his arguments, (iii) The three fields of rhetoric 
are: (1) d^iberative address to a popular assembly, discuss- 
ing the expediency of a proposal for the future; (2) forensic 
address to a court, discussing the justice of a deed in the past; 
and (3) panegyric, commemorating the significance of a pres- 
ent occasion. The eleven remaining chapters of this book 
analyze each of these fields in its main aspects, or fundamental 
topics, e, g., wealth, happiness, government, crime, virtue, etc.* 

The bare digest will show that Aristotle’s Rhetoric is 
hardly a manual. In fact, it is rather less a manual than 
is his Poetic, It is a philosophical survey. The scope of 
rhetoric is measured not by any scheme of education, but 
by the relations of knowledge to conduct and affairs. 
To be comprehended, this great work should be read con- 
secutively, for it is not merely systematic; in spite of parts 
undeveloped, it is progressive, and its chief significance, 
perhaps, is from its total development. The following 
discussion presupposes a fresh and consecutive reading. 

About rhetoric Aristotle would first of all have right 
thinking, conceptions large enough to be suggestive and 
distinct enough to be true. So the definition in his first 
chapter is slowly inductive. First we are to distinguish 
[rhetoric from logic.^ As modes of thought the two are 
alike general, both applicable universally, neither having 
its own subject-matter. As modes of utterance they dif- 
ifer typically in that while l ogic is abstract, rhetoric ia 
[concrete; while the one is analytic, the other is synthetic; ' 
while the one is a method of study, the other is a method 
of communication. 

* Quoted from the author’s article on Aristotle in the Cyclopedia qf 
Education. * 1S54 a. 
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Rhetoric, no less than logic, has subject-matter in every 
given case. Only its perverters teach it as merely an art of 
dealing with persons, of^ reaching an audience. No less 
than logic, it is a means of bringing out truth, of making 
people see what is true and fitting. But rhetoric con- 
templates having truth embraced. It is the application 
of proof to people. Its distinction from logic is here, in the 
typical mode of proof. The type in logic is the syllogism; 
the type in rhetoric Aristotle calls the enthymeme.^ By 
this he means concrete proof, proof applicable to human 
affairs, such argument as is actually available in current 
discussion. The enthymeme is not inferior to the syl- 
logism; it is merely different. Actually, public address on 
current public questions cannot be carried on by syl- 
logisms or by final inductions. That by which it can 
be carried on, the strongest proof possible to actual dis- 
cussion, Aristotle calls enthymeme. 

From this typical mode of rhetoric Aristotle gathers its 
fourfold function : first and foremost, to make truth pre- 
vail by presenting it effectively in the conditions of actual 
communication, to move; second, to advance inquiry by 
such methods as are open to men generally, to teach ; 
third, to cultivate the habit of seeing both sides and of 
analyzing sophistries and fallacies, to debate; and finally 
to defend oneself and one’s cause. That truth does not 
always prevail shows the need of effective presentation. 
The first function, then, of rhetoric is to make truth pre- 
vail among men as they are. Truth cannot be learned by 
the mass of men through scientific investigation; for that 
demands special training. A second direction, then, of 
rhetoric is to make the results of investigation generally 
available, to teach truth in general human terms. Debate, 
^ «i8654i. 
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Aristotle’s third item, which is one whole field of rhetoric, 
may indeed be mere logical fence, using terms and propK)si- 
tions as mere counters; but real skill in debate, the habit 
of seeing both sides and of analyzing sophistries and 
fallacies, tends to make truth emerge from current dis- 
cussion. The fourth use of rhetoric, for self-defense, 
seems added merely for completeness and to rebut the 
common objection that rhetoric is abused. That, says 
Aristotle, is no argument against it.^ 

The definition implied and sketched in Chapter I and 
formulated in Chapter II, may be summed up in the word 
/Jfersuasiqnv if we are careful to speak of persuasion not as 
^achievement, but as method. Just as we ask of medicine, 
jnot that it shall infallibly heal — a degree of achievement 
; impossible in human affairs — ^but that it shall discern and 
use all the means of healing available in the given case, 
so the true end of rhetoric is to induce such habitual skill 
as shall discern in any given case the available means of 
^j^suasion.^ \ 

As means of persuasion^ we must include both those 
that are extrinsic and those that are intrinsic,^ those that 
lie outside the art of rhetoric in the domains of subject- 

‘ 1355 b. 

•1855 b rb iri$ay6p, oT, as the preceding context puts it, 

rd vrdpxoyra widavd. 

’ at pkv Arexyol tlffiv at 5* tvrtxvoi. Cope, Introduction^ page 150, 
translates “unscientific and scientific”; Welldon, “inartistic or artistic”; 
Jebb, “inartificial or artificial.” None of these translations is satisfac- 
tory in connotation. Scientific^ or artistic y or artificial suggests associa- 
tions not borne out by the context and ultimately misleading. Aristotle 
says simply “means that lie outside of the art and means that lie within 
it.” The means that lie within are hardly, in fact or in his intention, 
scientific. They are artistic in the broadest sense of being attainable by 
art, not in the narrower sense of belonging to fine art, nor in the colloquial 
sense of being pretty. Artificial they are not at all, except when they are 
misapplied. 
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matter and those that lie within, the facts of the case and 
the technic of* making them tell. For rhetoric has to 
include subjecl-matter, the forces of knowledge. Though 
this is extrinsic in the sense of lying outside the art of 
rhetoric, it is essential. Rhetoric is an art, as Aristotle is 
careful to show; but it differs from other arts in the degree 
of importance it must always attach to its subject-matter. 
The division here into extrinsic means and intrinsic 
means as both necessary to persuasion is not merely the 
obvious one into matter and manner, substance and 
style; it is a division of the springs of composition, the 
sources of effectiveness, into those that lie outside and 
those that lie inside of utterance, or presentation. It | 
frankly accepts rhetoric as more than artistic, as never 
self-sufficient and absolute, as always relating presenta- 
tion to investigation. 

Equally philosophical is the following division ^ of the 
intrinsic means of persuasion into: (1) those inherent in 
the character or moral potentiality (rjdos) of the speaker, 
(2) those inlicrcnt in his actual moving of the audience, 
and (3) those inherent in the form and phrase of the 
speech itself. That the three are not mutually exclusive 
is evident and must have been deliberate. Aristotle is 
telling us that rhetoric as an art is to be approached from 
these three directions and in this order. The division is 
comprehensive not only as being satisfying psychologically, 
but as constituting an outline for the whole work, the 
headings of the development in three books: first, Ae 
speaker himself ; secondly, the audience; and finally, in the 
light of these two, and as the bringing of the one to bear 
on the other, the spee^ Book I deals with the sprakfixas 
himself the prime means of persuasion ^ Rhetoric, Aristotle 

8 1356 a. 
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implies, is necessarily ethical in that everything consec- 
utively imparted or communicated, as distinct from the 
abstractions of geometry or logic, is subjective. More- 
over, in making the speaker the point of departure Aris- 
totle admits that other trend of classical pedagogy which 
made rhetoric a cultivation of i>ersonality. Book II, 
proceeding to the second item of the division above, deals 
with the audience, with knowledge of human nature, es- 
pecially of typical habits of mind; for rhetoric in this as- 
pect too is ethical. It deals with the interaction of moral 
forces in speaker and audience, and also with the direct 
arousing of emotion. The speech itself, the final utterance, 
which is the subject of Book III, has thus been approached 
as the art of adjusting the subject-matter of a given case 
through the intelligence and emotion of the speaker to the 
intelligence and emotion of the audience. This is the only 
i book of very specific technic; and it comes last psychologi- 
cally. 

Aristotle’s division and its order are the division and the 
order not merely of analysis, but of much the same syn- 
thesis as underlies the actual processes of composition. I 
begin with myself; for the subject-matter else is dead, re- 
maining abstract. It begins to live, to become persuasive, 
when it becomes my message. Then only Imve I really a 
subject for presentation, A subject, for purposes of ad- 
dress as distinct from purposes of investigation, must in- 
clude the speaker. It is mine if it arouses me. I consider 
next the audience, not for concession or compromise, buL 
for adaptation. What ismine must become theirs. There- 
fore I must know them, their fjdos and their ttA^os. My 
address becomes concrete Uirpugh my effort to bring it 
home. The truth must prevail — through what? Against 
what ? Not only through or against reasoning, but through 
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or against complexes of general moral habit and the 
emotions of the occasion. I must establish sympathy, 
win openness of mind, instruct in such wise as to please 
and awaken, rouse to action. My speech is for these 
people now. Only thus am I ready to consider composi- 
tion; for only thus can I know what arguments are avail- 
able, or what order will be effective, or what style will 
tell. 

This is the philosophy of presentation. What is its 
practise? Rhetoric ranges for subject-matter most often 
in the fields of social ethics and politics, tempting its 
professors, Aristotle adds acutely, to assume the mask 
of politics.® It deals with “the ordinary and recognized 
subjects of deliberation,” with matters still in dispute 
and doubt. Thus dealing with social and political con- 
duct, it can neither proceed, as logic does, by absolute 
propositions nor arrive a^logicaj demonstration Its 
greniwes are not universals, but generally accepted 
pr obabilit ies^ That is, to resume his previous distinction, 
tile mode of rhetoric is not the syllogism or induction 
proper to logical formulation, but the enthymeme or 
instances proper to actual presentation. The mode of 
scientific induction emerges to-day in the “gas laws” or 
the formula of the velocity of light; the mode of rbetoric 
emerges in Huxley’s “Piece of Chalk.” Abstract deduc- 
tion is summed up in the syllogism; c oncise ct^uct ion, 
in the enthymeme. By enthymeme, as Aristotle has now 
made fully clear, is meant a “ rhetorical sy ll o gi s m ” in the 
sense of a deduction available concretely for presentation, 
as distinct from a deduction formulated abstractly for 
analysis. His enthymeme is deductive method used, con- 
structively. It is not mere popular reasoning, logic 

•1356 a. “1857 a. iil856a. 
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modified for popular consumption, but public reasoning, 
such reasoning as is available with the public for building 
up public opinion and policy. 

Therefore the headings, or ‘‘topics,” of rhetoric are not 
peculiar to a particular field of investigation, but general 
or “common topics” such as justice or expediency, which 
express common human relations. To deviate from these 
into the method peculiar to a given subject-matter, phys- 
ics for example, is to pass from rhetorical method for 
presentation over to scientific method for analysis; and 
this, of course, the speaker must do to the extent of mas- 
tering his subject-matter before he presents it. Though 
he must not forget that his ultimate task is to present to 
an audience and therefore concretely, neither can he forget 
that what is to be presented must be acquired. In so 
far as he investigates he will follow scientific method, the 
analysis proper to the field, the “special topics.” Thus for 
his education he needs some study of the “special topics” 
of those sciences that furnish most of his subject-matter, 
the “special topics” of ethics and politics. Of these he 
must have, as part of his equipment, a practical or work- 
ing knowledge, the orator’s equipment for considering 
each case within its own field as well as in its general 
relations to human nature. Aristotle’s distinction here 
between general and special “topics” coincides with his 
earlier division (page l6) of the means of persuasion into 
intrinsic and extrinsic. The ext ri nsic means me. Jaiawl- 
edge, to be got by the methiod s of getting; the in trinsic 
m eans ara utteran ce, to be given by the methods oT^ving. 

At this point, the opening of Chapter iii,^^ Aristotle 
makes his scientific division of rhetoric by its fields. The 
three fields of rhetoric are: (1) the deliberativ e^ persuasion 
1358 a. M 1868 b. 
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in public assemblies as to matters of current discussion, 
looking to the future, urging expediency; (2) the forensic , 
accusation and defense in courts, looking to the past, 
urging justice; and (3) the occasionalf^ praise or blame, 
looking to the present, urging honor. The underlying, 
general, or “final topics’’ of rhetoric, as distinct from the 
special topics that it uses from other studies, are thus seen 
to be expediency (including practicability), justice, honor, 
and their opposites; and the special topics drawn by rhet- 
oric from philosophy, ethics, and politics may be grouped in 
a speaker’s compend of these studies according as they ap- 
ply to the deliberative, the forensic, or the occasional field. 

In deliberative oratory the speaker deals with good 
and bad, not in the abstract as the philosopher contem- 
plates virtue or happiness, but in concrete matters of 
doubt and dispute. So his topic of possibility is not ab- 
stract, as in mathematics, but concrete, in relation to 
human will. So in general Aristotle disclaims for his 
classification of the ordinary subjects of deliberative 
oratory any attempt at scientific division or scientific 
method of investigation. Those he follows in his other 
works; here the analysis that he provides is avowedly 
practical. Since in politics,^® for example, the public 
speaker needs to know something of finance, war, com- 
merce, legislation, Aristotle gives him a suggestive sum- 

Of the various translations of Aristotle’s ^irt5et#crt#c6f, “demon- 
strative” is flatly a mistranslation, “oratory of display” is quite too nar- 
row a translation, and “epideictic” is not a translation at all. The 
nearest word in current use is ** panegyric,'* which is right as far as it goes. 
But English use, though it lacks a single equivalent word, is none the less 
familiar with the thing. The kind of oratory that Aristotle means is the 
oratory of the Gettysburg Address, of most other commemorati\^e ad- 
dresses, and of many sermons. The French equivalent is discours de cir- 
ocmstonce. 

Chapter iv. 1959 a. 


“1359 b-lS60a. 
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mary of what he should learn. In our modern educational 
systems such a summary has far less importance; but the 
correlation remains vital. Pedagogically as well as 
philosophically, deliberative oratory must be correlated 
with its natural subject-matter. So to-day college courses 
in rhetoric demand correlation with college courses in 
history, sociology, economics, and politics. The professors 
of these subjects train for investigation, teaching the 
scientific method proper to each; the professor of rhetoric 
trains for presentation, teaching general methods, Aris- 
totle’s general or “final topics,” for handling all such 
material. But unless each method of training can make 
use of the other, both will suffer. Rhetoric must lean upon 
such real knowledge of a given subject-matter as is fur- 
nished bjr the studies dealing with that subject-matter 
scientifically, i. e., by its “special topics.” Meantime 
Aristotle’s summary is intended not to explore these 
special topics, but to show what they are. 

Similarly the student of deliberative oratory needs 
such a survey of philosophy as will acquaint him with 
current ideas concerning happiness, whether of rank, 
offspring, wealth, honor, health, beauty, or strength, and 
concerning a good old age, friendship, fortune, and virtue. 
Therefore Aristotle, summarizing these conceptions, sup- 
plies a cursory examination of good in general and of 
goods, or good things, in particular, proceeding both by 
definition and by comparison, and not limiting his discus- 
sion to the deliberative field. To the latter, and to politics, 
he reverts in the concluding chapter “ of this section by 
enumerating briefly the common forms of polity: democ- 
racy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and monarchy. 


1S60 b-1861 b. 

^ Chapter vii. ISOS b. 


Chapter vi. ISOS a-1808 b. 
* Chapter viii. ISOO a. 
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Since occasional oratory demands an equipment pri- 
marily ethical, Aristotle provides a summary of moral 
nobility by definition and comparison. This is applied 
more specifically than the preceding section to rhetorical 
method, in this case to the method of enhancing or 
heightening and to the method of comparison. 

For forensic oratory Aristotle provides as a speaker’s 
compend of philosophy a survey of the objects and con- 
ditions of crime. He makes no specific mention of what 
we now call criminal tendencies; and his division of 
‘‘extrinsic proofs,” i. e., of legal evidence (laws, wit- 
nesses, contracts, tortures, the oath) is for the modem 
lawyer neither scientific nor significant. 

Book II 

As Book I is the book of the speaker. Book II is the 
book of the audience. The audience is not merely dis- 
cussed; itL furnishes the point of- view. As Book I con- 
siders the necessities and opportunities of the speaker, 
so Book II considers the attitude of the audience. Book 
I is rhetoric as conceived; Book II is rhetoric as received. 

Since rhetoric is for judgment — for even deliberative speeches 
are judged, and forensic is [concerned entirely with] judgment 
— we must see to it not only that the speech shall be convincing 
and persuasive, but also that the judge shall be in the right 
frame of mind. For it makes a great difference to persuasion, 
especially in deliberative speeches, but also in forensic, how 
the spieaker strikes the audience — both how the hearers think 
he regards them, and in addition how they are disposed 
toward him. How the speaker strikes the audience is of more 

“Chapter ix. 1366a-lS68a. 

” t 6 Ka\6p, treated again in Book II from the point of view of the 
audience. 

*• Chapters x-xv. 1S6B b~1877 b. 
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practical concern for deliberative speeches; how the hearer is 
disposed, for forensic. The effect is not the same on a friendly 
audience as on a hostile one, on the angry as on the tranquil, 
but either difiPerent altogether or different in degree. . . . 
Three [impressions] constitute persuasiveness — three, that is, 
outside of the arguments used: wisdom, virtue, and good will 
[i. e., a speaker’s persuasiveness, in the sense of his personal 
effect on his hearers, depends on their believing him to be wise, 

upright, and interested in them] From what sources 

[in moral habits, ^^ 05 ], then, the speaker may strike his 
hearers as wise and earnest we must gather from the analysis 
of the virtues, whether his immediate purpose be to make his 
audience feel thus and so or to appear thus and so himself; but 
good will and affection we must discuss now under the head of 
the emotions {irdOrj). By emotions I mean any changes, 
attended by pain or pleasure, that make a difference to men’s 
judgment [of a speech]; e. g., anger, pity, fear, etc., and their 
opposites. The consideration of each emotion — anger, for 
instance — must have a threefold division: (1) how people are 
angry, (2) what they are angry at, and (3) why; for if we should 
know only one or two of these, not all three, it would be impos- 
sible to excite anger, and so with the other emotions.** 

In this way Aristotle proceeds to analyze, in Chap- 
ters ii~xi, the common emotions: anger, love, fear, shame, 
benevolence, pity, envy, emulation, and their opposite^. 
The relation of these to the formation of character leads 
to six chapters on character in youth, in age, in the prime 
of life, and on the typical dominant traits of character 
seen respectively in persons of social rank, of wealth, of 
power, and of good fortune.^^ The classification here will 

** Chapter i. 1877 b. “In regard to irdSri and IfOri, which move 
juries, the most important part is to know how these, emotions are 
aroused and allayed. This alone, judging that it is none 0 / their business, 
the rhetors have not borrowed from Aristotle, though they have bor- 
rowed everything else.” Philodemus, Rhetorical trans. Hubbell, Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy, vol. 23 (September, 1920), page 338. 
*‘“The import of these ‘characters,* as of the rwr iroXireiwi' in 
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be more satisfying as psychology if we remember that it 
analyzes the common types of character and emotion in a 
crowd. Aristotle is attempting neither an analysis of 
mental operations nor a science of human nature, but such 
a practical classification as may inculcate the habit of 
adaptation to the feelings of an audience. 

The psychological analysis of the audience concluded 
with Chapter xvii, Aristotle returns to rhetoric in our 
ordinary sense at Chapter xviii with a recapitulation."® 
“The use of persuasive discourse,” he says, resuming the 
language of the opening of this book, “is for judgment,” or 
decision; i. e., persuasion connotes an audience to be 
persuaded. After showing that this is true in all cases, 
and summarizing briefly the main aspects of Books I and 
II, he concludes his transition by saying: “it remains for 

1. 8. 6, and the use to which they are to be applied, may be thus expressed 
in other words. Certain ages and conditions of men are marked by dif- 
ferent and peculiar characteristics. A sp)eaker is always liable to be con- 
fronted with an audience in which one or other of these classes forms the 
preponderating element. In order to make a favorable impression upon 
them, he must necessarily adapt his tone and language [Aristotle means 
rather his method and arguments] to the sentiments and habits of 
thought prevailing amongst them, and the feelings and motives by which 
they are usually influenced. And for this purpose he must study their 
characters, and make himself acquainted with their ordinary motives 
and feelings and opinions. And the following analysis will supply him 
with topics for this purpose.’* Cope, Introduction, foot-note to page 
248 . 

Certain diflBculties here in the text, with the principal emendations 
proposed, are discussed by Cope in his Introduction, and more largely in 
the Cope and Sandy s edition. Vahlen was so convinced of an error in 
transmission that he proposed to restore what he considered the original 
order by transposing bodily Chapters xviii-end and Chapters i-xvii. 
But in spite of difliculties of detail, the present order shows sufficiently 
clear progress if we remember that these latter chapters (xviii-end) are 
written, as all the rest of the book is written, from the point of* view of 
the audience. So viewed, what has seemed repetition and expansion of 
Book 1 is seen to be distinct, and not merely additional, but progressive. 
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us to go on with the common topics.” ^ With these he 
actually goes on, not merely extending the treatment of 
them in Book I (see page 14), but considering them now 
as to their availability, their effect upon hearers. More 
explicit statement, however, of this distinction might well 
have made the bearing of these latter chapters clearer. 
The topic of possibility "* implies the range of the argu- 
ment from antecedent probability (a priori). Example* 
includes analogy, both from history and from fiction, 
with specific mention of fables. In this wide sense, in- 
cluding mere illustration, it means little more than vivid- 
ness of presentation through the concrete and specific; but 
that its persuasive value far exceeds its logical cogency 
no one doubts who knows audiences. This is the angle, 
too, from which Aristotle discusses maxims.** “They 
have great service for .speeches because audiences are 
commonplac'e. People are pleased when a speaker hits 
on a wide general statement of opinions that they hold in 
some partial or fragmentary form.” The same point of 
view controls the further discussion of enthymemes,*® 
which includes a hint of something like Mill’s Canon of 
Concomitant Variations,*'' directions for logical exclusion, 
for analysis demanding particulars, for dilemma, and for 
reductio ad ahsurdum. Remarking the popularity of the re- 
futative, or destructive enthymeme over the constructive, 
and touching the fallacies of petitio principii and post hoc, 
the book concludes ®* with methods of refutation (X6(ris). 

1891 b. “ t4 Svrartr. Chapter xix. 

irapiSttyna. Chapter xx. * wpdyitaTa rfioyeyeviiiiipa. 

II ypufuu. Chapter xxi. ** 1395 b. Chapters xxii-xxiv. 

*• Opening of Chapter xxiii. •• Chapters xxv-xxvi. 
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Book III 

Book III studies the speech itself. Book I having 
presented rhetoric from the view of the speaker, and Book 
II from the view of the audience, Book III now applies it 
directly to the speech.^® 

Since rhetoric must treat systematically three things: (1) 
what the means of persuasion are to be, (£) the diction, (3) 
how to arrange ** the parts of the speech, . . . [the first has 
been discussed]. We have next to speak of the diction. For 
it is not enough to know what we ought to say; we must also 
know how we ought to say it, and t!iis contributes much to the 
effect of the speech. The first subject of our inquiry [(1) above] 
was naturally that which comes first by nature, the facts them- 
selves — in what aspects they are persuasive. The second is the 
expression of these in the diction. The third [not (3) above], 
which is of very great importance, is the delivery. 

The threefold division sketched here seems at first sight 
to coincide, so far as it goes, with the one that afterward 
became traditional. Classical rhetoric as a whole assumes 
a fivefold division: (1) evpeaLSy inveniio, the gathering and 
analysis of the material; (£) rdfts, disposition collocation 
the arrangement, sequence, or movement in the large; 
(3) elocution the diction, or the choice of words and 

their combination in phrases, clauses, and sentences, the 
movement in detail; (4) uTrdKpicns, pronuntiaiion delivery, 
or elocution”; (6) ppiiprin memorian memory. But 
« 1403 b. 

^ It should be observed that Aristotle is not here divorcing 

“manner” from “matter.” Book III opens a third approach, which 
presupposes the preceding approaches. This seems to be insuflSciently 
considered by H. P. Breitenbach (The De compositione of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus considered with reference to the Rhetoric of Aristotle), who 
regards Book III as a deviation from the philosophic position *of the 
preceding books. 

• rd^ai. 
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Aristotle’s division neither corresponds to this nor is con- 
sistent with itself. The first item is the same in both. 
Aristotle’s second item is clearly the same as the later 
third, and has the same name (Xcfts, diction). The third 
item of his opening sentence seems equivalent to the 
traditional second (ri^ts), and uses the corresponding 
verb (rdf at); but below he makes his third item instead 
delivery (vTrdKpLats)^ which is the fourth item of the 
traditional division, and then proceeds in the same chapter 
to include delivery, by implication, under diction.^® In a 
word, the opening division of Book III is baffling. But 
the actual development of the book is quite clear: chapters 
i~xii on X^^ts, diction, or, in the widest sense, style; chap- 
ters xiii-“xix, on rd^ts, or arrangement. 

Delivery, after declaring it to have the greatest force 
. . fjL€ylaTr]v)y he dismisses in a few sentences. 
Tantalizing in its brevity, this passage is nevertheless 
suggestive; for it sketches an analytic division of delivery 
into voice-placing and volume, pitch, and rhythm; it 
points to the value for public speaking of the arts of 
dramatic recital; and, most important of all, it relates 
delivery to the whole idea of style as concrete presentation 
versus abstract formulation. 

In thus uniting delivery and diction as alike means of 
effective utterance Aristotle has seemed to some readers 
to disparage both. He has seemed to express, as in a sim- 
ilar passage of Book I,^ a philosophic contempt for style. \ 
But this impression is not confirmed by scrutiny. Not 
only can he hardly be thought to despise that to which he 
devotes himself cordially throughout a large part of his 
treatise, but his words here hardly yield the inference that 

^ The 6fth traditional item, memory, he omits altogether. 

^Chapter i, 1S64. 
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has been drawn from prejudicial translation. They may 
be rendered more precisely as follows: 

An art [of delivery] is not yet settled ; for even that of diction 
emerged but late and seems a bore when regarded ideally. 
But since the whole practise of rhetoric is gauged to actual 
effect upon hearers (^rpos 8o^ai/), we must give delivery our 
care, not of [abstract] right, but of necessity. [Abstract] jus- 
tice, indeed, demands of our speech nothing more than that it 
should neither offend nor propitiate. For [abstractly] just 
[method] is so to make one’s plea with the facts that every- 
thing beyond exposition is superfluous. Nevertheless [delivery] 
is of great importance, as I have said, because of the human 
frailty of the hearer. Indeed, the consideration of the hearer is 
in a degree necessary in all teaching; for evcii in explanation 
it makes some difference whether we speak thus or thus — not so 
much, however [as in active persuasion], all these things [i. e., 
of diction and delivery] being means of suggesting images and 
gauged to the hearer. Therefore no one thus teaches geometry. 

That art, then [of delivery], when it comes, will produce the 
same effects as acting; and some authors, as Thrasymachus on 
the pathetic, have made a slight attempt at it. Acting is both 
a natural gift and less reducible to art; but diction has its tech- 
nic. That is why those who have mastered it take prizes regu- 
larly, as do the histrionic orators for written speeches prevail 
more by diction than by thought. 

‘‘No one thus teaches geometry” cannot be taken as a 
slur on style. It simply reminds us, by applying to diction 
a distinction made with great fulness in the first two chap- 

1404 a. ** <patfraala. 

**Welldon’s translation “rhetorical actors** can hardly stand. The 
phrase roU icarA t^v imbKpwiv means rather acting orators, or, 

more exactly, orators who practise the art of the actor, who are skilled 
in delivery. Their advantage appears in their winning prizes (or written 
speeches, which can be memorized and declaimed and which are some- 
times tours deforce, showing more style than thought. Siich speeches — I 
think Aristotle cites them as an extreme case — show the separable value 
of style, including delivery. 
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ters of Book I, that rhetoric is not geometry. Formula- 
tion, as in geometry, is colorless because it is abstract; 
but any actual presentation, even mere information 
(ip Traafi dLdaaKaXlq)^ demands style, whether concrete- 
ness or the arts of delivery, for mere lucidity (wpds t6 
Jr/Xwo-at), much more for any sort of appeal. For any 
sort of presentation, Aristotle is saying, we must study 
style; and we must include the study of delivery except 
in those written addresses which depend on style even 
more than on thought. 

The appeal of style, Aristotle says in this same first 
chapter, was first discerned by the poets. The method of 
suggestion, in other words, belongs to poetic. This is more 
than a critical distinction; it has an application directly 
pedagogical. The teaching of style, always delicate and 
difficult, may well begin through poetry, which in descrip- 
tive heightening and in harmony of sound with sense, 
especially of pace with mood, most plainly exhibits style 
as adaptation. The connection of this with delivery, both 
with reading aloud and with dramatic recital, though 
obvious, is often neglected. Elocution in our modem 
sense may, if rightly related, be one of the gateways to 
appreciation of style.^^ 

Chapter ii,^® after glancing at the fundamental virtue 
of lucidity, considers the choice of words for appropriate- 
ness and for suggestiveness, i. e., for their connotation, 
and especially for the descriptive vividness of the concrete, 
as in metaphors. Chapter iii deab with the inappro- 

** 1404 a. 

At the close of this first chapter Welidon’s translation ** rhetorical 
style” is misleading. Aristotle says, as Jebb correctly translates, “that 
style of which we are speaking,” i. e., prose style, the style of public 
address. ”The other style,” he adds, **ha8 been treated in the Poetic** 

^ 1404 b. «M40ea. 
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priateness arising from bad taste; ^ Chapter iv,^ with 
the extension of metaphor into simile. Chapter v ^ passes 
from single words and phrases to their combination in 
clauses and sentences. The distinction is important, and 
is kept throughout the classical rhetoric from Aristotle 
down. The choice of words is iK\oyrj (electio) ; the shaping 
of clauses and sentences is avpdeaLs (compositio) . Fre- 
quent translation of the latter by our English word com- 
position^ which has a meaning so much wider as to be quite 
different, misses the specific point of technic, and often 
makes the ancient writers say wfiat they did not mean.^^ 
As the primary virtue in the choice of words is precision, 
so the first consideration in their combination, says Aris- 
totle, is purity, idiom, coifformity to usa^. This assured, 
the next considerations of movement in detail are dignity,^^ 
which he presents as mainly amplification, and appro- 
priateness,^^ Appropriateness here is not merely of the 
single word, as in Chapters ii and iii, but of the movement, 
or pace. It is gauged both to the moral habit (^0os) of the 
audience and to the emotion (ttAAos) of the occasion. 

From this general idea of appropriate movement Aris- 
totle passes to specific consideration of rhythm with his 
oft-quoted dictum: 

The order of the diction must be neither metrical nor un- 
rhythmical. The former, by seeming artificial, is unpersua- 

« tA fvxpd. " 1406 b. “ 1407 a. 

Style elociUio) consists of ; 

(1) choice of the right word (ikXoyi/i, electio); 

(2) the movement, rhythm, or pace of sentences and clauses (<r^p6effi% 
eompositio). Chapters v-xii deal with (2). 

67Jcot. Chapter vi, 1407 b. •* Chapter vii, 1408 a. 

Chapter viii, 1408 b. 

“The Greek word is quite general, applicable to any sort of 

guiding principle, outline, system, or plan. Our English words outline, 
plan, etc., though otherwise fairly equivalent, have visual, graphic. 
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sive and at the same time distracting. For it makes us think 
of recurrences and wait for them to come, as children anticipate 
the answer to the heralds* “Whom does the freedman choose 
as his attorney? Cleon.” On the other hand, the unrhythmi- 
cal is immeasurable, and a measure we must have, though not 
by metrical recurrence; for the boundless can be grasped 
neither by the ear nor by the mind. Now measure in the most 
general sense is number; and number as applied to the order 
of the diction is rhythm, of which meters are sections. Rhythm, 
therefore, the speech must have, but not meter, or it will be 
a poem — rhythm not too nice, that is, not carried too far. 

Of the three rhythms the heroic is solemn and lacking in 
prose harmony.” The iambic is the very diction of the crowd; 
i. e., it is heard oftener than any other measure in speech, and 
it lacks capacity to lift and startle. The trochaic ^ is too sug- 
gestive of comic dancing, as is evident in trochaic tetrameters, 
which are a skipping rhythm. There remains the paean. 

Having laid down the principle that prose movement 
should be rhythmical, but not metrical, why does Aristotle 
proceed immediately to discuss it in terms of meters? 
Simply, perhaps, because these terms are familiar and 
definite. How else, indeed, shall we speak of a particular 
movement specifically? Perhaps also because the con- 
sideration of the larger, freer rhythms of prose is best 
opened through the fixed rhythms of verse, i. e., because 

static associations quite foreign to the context. Aristotle’s images for 
style are drawn not from architecture or painting, but from music and 
other modes of movement. By the diction he means — indeed, he says 
later — prose diction. 

“ Literally, “ all things are measured by number.” 

” XcKTiK^s ipfiovlai. Cope and Welldon translate “conversational 
harmony.” The literal sense of the phrase is “speech harmony,” “ har- 
mony of diction, or of style but since Aristotle can hardly mean to 
say that the heroic measure lacks harmony of diction in verse^ and since 
he is talking of prose, I translate “ prose harmony.” 'Appavla may be 
taken either in the general or in the particular (musical) sense of har- 
mony; but in the latter sense its application is restricted to melody. 

“ 1409 a. 
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meter is the gateway to appreciation of rhythm, as poetry 
in a wider sense (see page 24) is the gateway to style in a 
wider sense. For us moderns it is the more significant 
that the classical doctrine of clauses and sentences deals 
so largely with rhythm, since our doctrine throws the 
emphasis on logic. That the avpdeatSy or compositioy 
should be idiomatic, dignified, appropriate, Aristotle has 
urged briefly; that it should be rhythmical he proceeds to 
set forth in detail, consecutively showing how.^^ 

Thus that the diction should be rhythmical, not unrhythmi- 
cal, what rhythms make it rhythmical, and in what modes, 
has been set forth. 

Now diction ^ [in its sentence-movement] is connected either 
loosely and only by conjunctions, as the preludes in the dithy- 
rambs, or compactly, as the antistrophes of the old poets. The 
former movement is the old one, as in Herodotus; for, though 
once universal, it is now exceptional. By calling it loose I mean 
that it has no end in itself except as its subject-matter runs 
out. It is unsatisfying to the ear by its indefiniteness, since 
we all wish to glimpse the end. That [natural desire] is 
why [runners] lose wind and heart only at the goal. They 
do not give out before because they are looking ahead to the 
finish. 

The loose movement, then, of diction is this; the compact, 
on the other hand, is the one by periods [or definite units]. 
By period 1 mean a diction having a beginning and an end in 
itself and a length to be grasped as a whole. Such sentence- 
movement is both satisfying to the ear and easily followed by 
the mind;*' satisfying as being the opposite of endless and as 

*®For a modem scientific discussion of prose rhythm see W. M. Pat- 
terson, The Rhythm of Prose, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1916. See also Morris W. Croll, The cadence of English oratorical prose. 
Studies in Philology, 16:1, University of North Carolina, January, 1919. 

Chapter ix, 1409 a. 

*' 1409 b, S' ij roia&rri sal The translation of Cope 

and of Welldon, “easily learnt” is amiss; and Welldon’s foot-note 
thereon about learning speeches by heart is still more misleading. The 
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giving the hearer the sense of always having hold of something, 
because something has always been ended by itself, whereas 
the unsatisfying is neither to see ahead nor to get through; 
easily followed, as being easily held in mind, and that because 
periodic diction has number, which is the chief aid to mem- 
ory. That is why verses are more easily remembered than 
loose prose, because verse has number to measure it. The 
period should also be completed with the sense, not broken 
off. . . . 

A period *2 is either in members or simple. Composed in 
members, it is such a diction as makes a rounded whole and 
yet is distinct in its parts, and such as the breath will carry 
easily, not by [arbitrary] division, but as a whole. A member 
is one of its parts; and by simple period I mean a period of one 
member. Both members and periods should be neither curt 
nor long. For short [members] often make the hearer stumble, 
since while he is still surging ahead, if he is pulled up by the 
stopping of the measure that he carries in his head as a guide, 
he must stumble as in a collision. Long [members] on the other 
hand make the hearer feel himself left behind, as by walking 

tMvoirrop (end of 1409 a), ‘‘easily grasped as a whole,” of the preceding 
sentence does not imply writing and reading; and there is no other word in 
the context even to suggest this except the reference to memory, which 
in the classical rhetoric is rarely applied to memorizing. The translation 
‘‘easily learnt” is precluded both by the general trend of the passage and 
by the specific figures of walking, running, and breathing. Here, as 
throughout the Rhetoric and the Poetic, Aristotle avoids speaking of style 
in the visual terms common to modem generations of writers and readers. 
His terms, whether literal or figurative, are generally auditory and motor. 
When he uses others, it is to distinguish something special, as in Chap- 
ter xii (below) the exceptional, literary opportunity of such compositions 
as those of Isocrates. Not only does his Rhetoric deal primarily and gen- 
erally with oral composition, but in particular this section on 
{compositio) deals with movement almost exclusively. Not until he has 
explained the period rhythmically does he add our modem definition 
that it should aUo be concluded with the sense, i. e., with the syntax. 
Meantime he finds the period superior to the loose sentence — for oratory 
— first because it satisfies the ear by being heard as a definite rhythm, 
and secondly because it satisfies the mind by being intended and appre- 
hended as a definite unit of thought. 

•* 1409 b. •• The admirable rendering of Jebb. 
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companions making the turn beyond the usual stretch. . . . 
Over-use of short members, since it precludes the periodic form, 
drags the hearer headlong. 

In other words, the period is a sentence movement 
forecast and fulfilled by the speaker, divined and held by 
the hearer, as a definite rhythmical and logical unit. Its 
characteristic is that conclusiveness which satisfies at 
once ear and mind. In sound and in syntax it is the 
opposite of formless aggregation, of the addition of clause 
to clause as by afterthoughts. Forethought, indeed, is 
its very note. Thus its typical advantages are rather for 
oratory than for narrative. Oratory moves by grouping 
around ideas; narrative, by adding image to image. The 
style of Herodotus is in this sense aggregative. Its aim 
being to proceed not from idea to idea in thought, but from 
fact to fact in time, it is “loosely joined,’’ “running on,” 
without other rhythmical value than fluency. That 
Aristotle means to disparage Herodotus when he calls 
this movement old and unsatisfying need hardly be 
inferred. Old it is typically, the movement of all early 
prose, of Herodotus no more than of Froissart and Villani. 
Unsatisfying, unpleasing to the ear (&7jSis) it is not — in 
its place; but its place is not in oratory, which demands 
definite measures to mark definite stages of thought. 
Otherwise the audience is frustrated and loses the way. 

What Aristotle means by his comparison of the two 
movements is that the former is unsatisfying, not abso- 
lutely, but for the purposes of the latter, i. e., for oratory. 
This interpretation is confirmed by what he adds con- 
cerning the length of members, or clauses. That staccato 
habit of short statements which in oratory “drags the 
hearer headlong,” unsatisfied and uncomprehending, 
1409 b (toward end). 
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may in narrative be actually superior. To drag the hearer 
headlong is sometimes precisely what a story-teller de- 
sires. Examples abound, for instance, in Victor Hugo, for 
whom this movement became a mannerism. Neither of 
the two sentence movements, which from the point of 
view of Aristotle’s time we may call the historical and 
the oratorical, has remained through the long development 
of prose quite the same. Narrative has developed in 
modern times a movement more and more consciously 
poetic, wliile history in our special modern sense has 
turned more and more to the conscious group-movement 
which lie associated with oratory. To-day we see much 
the same difference between our prose fiction and our 
expository history that he saw between Herodotus and 
Demosthenes. Rut the change is in application, not in the 
movements themselves. It remains true, and important, 
that tluTc is on the one hand a i)rose movement rhyth- 
mically and intellectually loose, indefinite, and current, and 
on the other hand a prose movement compact, conscious, 
concluded point by j)oint. The latter, the periodic, remains 
the typical movement of public address; for the audience, 
in order to follow, in order “to have hold of something®^ 
and to get something done,” demands definite measures.®® 

Having laid down as fundamental the distinction 

« 1409 b. 

“ For the contrast between the two movements in modem* prose, see 
my College Composition, pages 184-188; for the effect of a passage 
of short sentences vs. that of a pa.ssage of long sentences, pages 69- 
71. Though the sentence unit, in our modern logical sense, is not 
always clear from the punctuation of even modern editions of ancient 
texts, it will usually be clear from the conclusion of the rhythm. In the 
earlier stages of modern prose, on the other hand, it is sometimes so 
dubious as to suggest that it was not always felt distinctly. The artistic 
development of modem prose, in other words, is partly the progressive 
distinction of periods. 
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between the two typical prose movements, Aristotle 
proceeds to details : the balance of member against mem- 
ber,®^ and the heightening of the individual member by 
visualizing metaphor. His recurrence licre to metaphor is 
unexpected, since he has discussed this already in Chap- 
ter ii®^ under the choice of words; but here something is 
added. The connotation of figurative language is explored 
further as a means to make a whole statement telling. 
Aristotle is inquiring how such pithy sayings as he has 
just exemplified in balance and antithesis are made for- 
cible"® by other means; and he implies that the process is 
essentially poetic, as being imaginative first in realiza- 
tion and secondly in movement. 

Imaginative realization in metaphor and simile is con- 
sidered here as intellectual suggestion. As enthymemes, 
so metaphors and similes must steer between the obvious 
and the subtle. The best images, like the best enthy- 
niemes, stimulate the hearer to cooperate, to see the rela- 
tion for himself. 

As to sense such are the popular enthymemes; as to style 
[they are popular] if the order, or movement is antithetical. 
. . So for the terms; if metaphorical, they must be neither far- 
fetched, for then they are hard to grasp, nor trite, for then they 
stir no emotion; and besides [as to movement] they must put 
[the thing] before our eyes; for we must see it in action rather 
than in intention (happening rather than about to happen, 
present rather than future). The essential elements, then, are 
three: metaphor, antithesis, actuality.^* 

Numerous examples follow of darcta, or pithy say- 
ings, and Chapter xi expands 

Chapter ix, 1410 a. Chapter x, 1410 b. 1404 b. 

^ rd dffreia Kal rd cddo#ci/Liouvra, lively and pleasing, smart and popular. 

Chapter xi, below. <rx9/iAa. 

7»^i^p7€ia. ^*1411 a. 1411 b. 
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what is meant by “ before our eyes ” and how this is to be done. 
I mean that those passages put the thing before our eyes which 
show it in action.’* For instance, to say that a good man is 
square is metaphor . . but it does not show him in action, 
whereas “ in flowering vigor *’ does, and so does “ at large.*' 
And in “ Straightway the Greeks with bounding feet ** the 
** bounding ** is at once actuality and metaphor. . . . In all 
these [instances from Homer] by being alive (living, organic) 
[the subject] seems to be in action. . . . They all make the 
subject moving and living; and actuality is movement.’’ 

Aristotle’s recurrence, then, to metaphor in the midst 
of his doctrine of sentence movement is because metaphor 
has the wider implication. It may be more than a single 
vivid word; it should extend to a whole habit of realizing 
a thing in action; and this involves expression in a sentence 
movement that shall heighten the suggestion by its pace. 

In like manner the recurrence to aptness, or adaptation, 
is not repetition. Chapters ii and iii deal with aptness 
of single words; chapter xii,®® with aptness of sentence 
movement. From the general definition®^ of apt move- 
ment as adaptation both to the moral habit of the audience 
{fjdos) and to the emotion of the occasion (irdOos) Chap- 
ter xii now proceeds to the typical adaptations offered 
by the several fields of oratory: the deliberative, the 
forensic, and the occasional.®^ 

It must not be forgotten that one style is appropriate to one 
kind [of oratory], another style to another. Style for writing is 
not the same as style for debate, nor style for public debate the 
same as style for legal pleading. Both [style for writing and 
style for debate] have to be known: the latter, as conunand of 

’* 4v€pyovifra. Here, perhaps, is the suggestion for Lessing’s famous 
doctrine in the Laoko&n as to Homeric description. ” 1412 a. 

’» 1404 b. ’» 1406 a. » 1418 b. « Cluster vii, 1408 a. 

^ For this division see Book 1, Chapter iii, 1858 b. 
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correct (or idiomatic) utterance; the former, as deliverance 
from the necessity of keeping silence when one wishes to com- 
municate — [an inhibition] which those suffer who do not know 
how to write. Style for writing is the most precise; style for 
debate, the most histrionic (the best adapted to delivery). 
The latter is [adaptation] of two sorts : expression of character, 
and expression of emotion. This is why actors also seek such 
plays, and dramatists such personae [as give expression to 
character and emotion]. 

The distinction here between style for writing (to be 
read aloud) and style for speaking (for immediate utter- 
ance) is general, as appears in the following reference to 
asyndeton and in the comparison of public speaking to 
the broad brush work of fresco; but it is also particular. 
It distinguishes occasional, or panegyric oratory as de- 
manding a style more literary. “Style for writing,*’ 
above, must from its context refer to panegyric; and below 
Aristotle adds: “The style of occasional oratory is best 
suited to writing; for its function is to be read.” 

The final section®^ of Book III deals with the larger 
parts of a speech: exordium, statement of facts, proof, 
peroration. This discussion of r&^ts (disposiiio) is both 
meager and perfimctory, hardly more than a rehearsal of 

•• *4 fUy odp iirideiKTiKij ypafpiKtardruf • rb ybp Hpyop abr^s dvdyvuxrif 
(1414 a). The intervening reference to Chseremon, a poet said to have 
been better to read than to bear, as **precise as a professional speech- 
writer,” should not deviate us here into consideration of speeches written 
out to be memorized. For a full discussion of the professional speech- 
writer (Koyoypd(f>os) see Cope and Sandys on Book II. xi. 7. Here Aris- 
totle is discussing something different, the adaptation of occasional 
oratory as nicer and more literary in sentence movement. Perhaps he 
implies too that such speeches had better be composed, as well as elabo- 
rated, in writing. Certainly this kind of oratory, from Isocrates down, 
regularly included many compositions which we should call essays and 
which were not even intended to be spoken. 

Chi 4 >ter 8 xiii-xix. 
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those definitions and counsels which were already familiar 
in teaching and apparently in manuals,®^ and which were 
to be handed on by later tradition. Its importance is 
therefore primarily historical. It has little other signif- 
icance, little of the Aristotelian discernment and sug- 
gestiveness. What the modern teacher of rhetoric misses, 
both here and throughout the later classical discussions 
of diapositioy is some definite inculcation of consecutiveness. 
That consecutiveness was achieved in the best practise 
there can be no doubt; how it was taught we are left to 
guess. As to movement in this larger sense, what we 
commonly mean by composition, Aristotle’s Poetic is 
more definite and more suggestive than his Rhetoric, 

He begins by saying that the only essential parts of a 
speech are proposition and proof. It is presently ap- 
parent that by ‘‘parts” here he means components, or 
elements, of any and every sort of speech. The statement 
of facts, for instance, is not a part in the sense of a distinct 
division except in forensic; and Aristotle rightly objects ^ 
to subdivisions by “parts” which are neither distinct nor 
applicable generally. Even refutation, as he shows later,®® 
is not a distinct part, either in function or in method or in 
place. The most that can be allowed are four: proposi- 
tion and proof as essential, exordium and peroration as 
usual. 

With the same common sense he shows that the first 
function of the exordium is to put the hearers in a posi- 
tion to understand; its second, to win their sympathy.*® 
Chapter xvi®^ passes to the recital of facts 
The common rendering of this term by narrative has been 

** rixt^cLi. See Cope, Introduction, page 331. 

“ Chapter xiii, 1414 a. 1414 b, • 1418 b. 

» Chapter xiv, 1415 a. » 1415 b-1416 b. « 1416 b. 
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widely misleading. True, the corresponding Latin term 
is narratioy and the thing is narrative in the sense of being 
sometimes, though not always, chronological; but narra- 
tive in our modern use, and especially in our modern text- 
books, is associated with objects and methods which 
Aristotle is not here considering at all, and which he rightly 
relegated to poetic. The Greek term bii)yr](ns and the 
corresponding Latin narratio mean exactly what is called 
in a modern lawyer’s brief the “statement of facts,” as 
distinct from the following “argument.” It therefore 
belongs properly, as a distinct part having a distinct 
place, to forensic. When used in occasional oratory,®^ it 
should on the contrary be broken up, not as in forensic 
continuous. In deliberative oratory it has least scope, 
i. e., it hardly appears as a separable part. 

But the recital of facts, though it corresponds to the 
“statement” of a brief in substance, need not be so limited 
in style. A speech is not a brief; and the pleader, ancient 
or modern, must make his facts live.®^ 

Speak also from the emotions, reciting what goes with them 
(i. e., their physical expression), both what is familiar and what 
is characteristic of yourself or your opponent: “He left me 
with a scowl”; or, as ^schines said of Cratylus, “hissing and 
shaking his fists.” [Such descriptive suggestions are really] 
elements of persuasion; for the familiar images become tokens 
of what you are trying to impress. Many such expressions are 
to be had from Homer: “So she spoke, and the old woman 
covered her face with her hands,” as we conunonly put our 
hands to our eyes when we begin to weep. 

” Chapter xvi, 1416 b. The counsel is too often forgotten by pane- 
gyrists in Congress, perhaps because they are lawyers. 

»» 1417 b. 

See above on style in general (1404 a), on the vividness of the concrete 
(1404 b), on visualizing metaphor (1410 b), and on describing in action 
(1411 b). 
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As to persuasion by argument Aristotle begins with a 
mere hint of that determination of the main issue and 
character of the case which was afterward elaborated into 
the classified doctrine of the aricaLS {status). 

Examples [ira/ixiSety/LuiTa, he goes on] are more suited to de- 
liberative oratory; enthymemes, to forensic.®* . . . Do not 
speak in enthymemes seriatim, but mix them in [with other 
means of persuasion] ; or they will impair one another. There 
is a quantitative limit. . . . Do not seek an enthymeme for 
everything; or you will write like some philosophers; . . . 
and do not speak in enthymeme when your immediate aim 
is emotional ... or ethical. 

The p)eroration consists: (1) of disposing the hearer well 
toward oneself and ill toward one’s adversary; (2) of enhancing 
and disparaging; (3) of stirring the hearer to emotion; (4) and 
of recapitulation. . . [For this last function] the primary idea 
is that what was promised has been given in full, so that we 
must tell both what [we have said] and why. This is told 
by comparison [of our own case] with our opponent’s. . . . 
Asyndeton •• befits the final words, that they may be perora- 
tion, not oration: *‘I have spoken; you have heard; you have 
it; judge.” 

With no less abruptness Aristotle’s Rhetoric stops. It 
can hardly be said to conclude; and certainly it has no 
peroration. 

Chapter xvii, 1417 b. For the place of Chapters xvii and xviii in re- 
lation to the whole work see foot-note 5 to page 197 of Jebb’s translation. 
•• 1418 a. ®^ irl\oyos. Chapter xix, 1419 b. • 1480 a. 
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RHETORIC IN THE DE ORA TO RE AND ORATOR 
OF CICERO 1 

Cicero remains after two thousand years the typical 
orator writing on oratory. The most eminent orator of 
Roman civilization, he wrote more than any other orator 
has ever written on rhetoric; and historically he has been 
more than any other an ideal and model. Conscious of 

^ Besides many incidental references, Cicero left seven works dealing 
mainly or entirely with rhetoric: De inventUme (about 86 b. c.). De 
oratore (56 b, c.)» Partitiones oratoricB (about 54 b. c.)» Brutus (46 b. c.)» 
Orator (46 b. c.), Oe opttnio genere oratorum (about 46 b. c.)» Topica 
(44 b. c.)* Of these the most explicit and suggestive are De oratore and 
Orator, which are used as the basis of the following chapter. 

The most convenient bibliographical guide to Cicero's rhetorical doc- 
trine is Laurand, L,, De M, TuUi Ciceronis studiis rhetoricis (University 
of Paris thesis, 1907), which also summarizes lucidly its derivation and 
progress. 

The best editions in English are: Wilkins, A. S., M., TuUi Ciceronis De 
Oratore, Oxford, 1893 (3d ed.), 3 volumes (introduction, including a 
sketch of the history of rhetoric and a tabular analysis of the treatise Ad 
Herennium formerly ascribed to Cicero; analyses, notes, index); Sandys, 
J. E., Af. TuUi Ciceronis Orator . . . Cambridge, 1885 (introduction, in- 
cluding a sketch of the history of rhetoric, a brief analysis of Cicero's 
rhetorical works, a study and an abstract of Orator, and a list of editions, 
commentaries, and translations; notes, indices). 

English translations of De oratore: Guthrie, W., London, 1808 & 1840; 
Watson, J. S., London (Bohn), 1855 & 1896; Calvert, F. B., Edinburgh, 
1870; Moor, E. N. P., (Book I only), London, 1904. Of Orator Sandys 
(page xcvii) cites three English translations, of which only Yonge's seems 
to be available in this country. The French translation by Colin ( Traduc- 
tion du traits de Voraieur de Ciceron, avec des notes, par Af. V*AhhS Colin, 
Paris, 1737), though somewhat paraphrastic, is accurate so far as I have 
used it. Another accompanies Bomecque's edition, Paris, 

Among recent critical studies the following will be found suggestive in 

37 
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his own range and of the narrowness and low esteem that 
seem from the beginning to have cursed teachers and 
especially manuals of rhetoric, he is anxious in his greater 
works, De oratore and Orator, to appear not as a rhetorician, 
but as a philosopher. Though no treatment could well 
be more different from Aristotle’s, he is at pains to urge 
the Academic theory that rhetoric is a branch of philos- 
ophy, and to avoid the technical terms of the art while 
keeping its traditional categories. In this attitude he 
is but the more typically the artist discussing his own art. 
He writes as the man of letters in any age writes on literary 
composition. We may be annoyed at a certain condescen- 
sion toward teachers — as if they might think themselves 
able to impart anything like his skill ! We may be baffled 
in trying to reduce some of his elaborations to specific 
terms. But rather we should be grateful to find rhetoric 
presented, for once at least, pleasantly as well as sug- 
gestively, and still more to find the orator insisting that 
it must have the same large scope as is claimed for it by 
the philosopher. Where Aristotle and Cicero agree, we 
may feel sure. 

Cicero has been disparaged as a maker of phrases. 
That he is certainly, “They write Latin,” says Newman ^ 

their several directions: Hendrickson, G. L., The Peripatetic mean of 
style and the three stylistic characters, Amer. Jo. Philol. xxv. 125 (1904); 
Ancient characters of style^ Amer. Jo. Philol. xxvi. 249 (1905); Cicero* s 
Brutus and the technique of citation in dialogue, Amer. Jo. Philol. xxvii, 184 
(1906); Hubbell, H. M., The influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and 
Aristides (Yale thesis, 1914); Nassal, F., /Esthetisch-rhetorische Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Dionysius von Halikamass und Cicero (Tubingen thesis, 
1910). For study of rhetorical tenns see Causeret, C., Etude sur la longue 
de la rhetorique et de la critique dans CicSron, Paris, 1886, which is classified 
by the five-fold division, inventio, coUocatio, etc. The influence of Cicero 
in the middle age and the Renaissance will be discussed in a later volume. 

^ Literature, the se^nd lecture on Unwersiiy Subjects in the Idea of a 
University, 
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of other great authors; “Cicero writes Roman.” His own 
style is the final answer to his detractors. He is evi- 
dently, indeed, a very conscious man of letters, and filed his 
speeches for publication; but can we deny vigor of thought 
to the maker of such vigorous phrase without lapsing into 
the separation of style from substance? Mere style is 
incredible — unless, as no one pretends of Cicero, the style 
is bad. So much a 'priori; and in fact his works will bear 
analysis. But he is not creative. He clarifies the thoughts 
of others and brings them to bear. Ilis habit and skill are 
not at all scientific. His achievement is of style to the 
extent that it is an achievement of presentation. What 
he says of rhetoric, for instance, others have said before 
him; he says it better, more clearly, more vividly. He 
says it so much better, indeed, that his phrase has a cer- 
tain finality. It witnesses not only his extraordinary 
command of diction, but also his constant awareness of 
human implications. His very diffuseness springs from 
his constant sense of how people think and feel while they 
hear and read. In all this he is typically the orator. 
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De Oratore 

The title De oratore exactly expresses the subject. 
Cicero is discussing rhetoric, indeed; he is writing de arte 
oraloria; but always, as Aristotle in his first book, from 
the point of view of the speaker. It is worth insisting on 
that the practitioner here coincides with the philosopher, 
and both with the theory and practise of rhetoric in the 
best days of the ancient tradition. The training of the 
public speaker, this tradition consistently repeats, must 
focus the whole training of the man. The vice of the 
teaching of rhetoric in its decadence imder the Empire ^ 
was so to pervert this principle as to make all training 
subordinate to technical skill in rhetoric; and indeed the 
principle has this danger of making the whole man serve 
rhetoric, instead of making rhetoric bring out the whole 
man. None the less the principle rightly conceived is 
fruitful; and no one has shown this more persuasively 
than Cicero. 

The form is obviously the Platonic dialogue. The pro- 
tagonists are the famous orators Crassus and Antonius, 
with Scsevola, Cotta, Catulus, and Sulpicius as minor 
interlocutors. Whatever basis there may have been in 
the actual conversations of these historical persons,^ the 
work, like its model, is fiction. It is dramatic in repre- 
senting the speakers as 'persona; but its imaginative 
realization goes no further. The literary device of the 
dialogue is used only to add concreteness to the discussion 
of what is always dry when it is abstract. The object is 

* See below, Chapter IV. II. 

^W. B. Owen in the introduction to hia edition of Book I (BostoDt 
1805) makes more of this than its importance seems to warrant. 
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the discussion, not even incidentally the men who discuss. 
They talk always as orators and to promote oratory; and 
as orators they proceed from point to point. Plato’s 
persoTUB are realized more dramatically. Though only 
Socrates is created fully, the others emerge as individuals. 
The movement of a Platonic dialogue is far more conversa- 
tional. Not only does its form give the illusion of actual 
talk; its thought moves hither and yon, suggesting rather 
than concluding, seeking yet other approaches and depar- 
tures, not marching but questing. Cicero raises questions, 
indeed, but as they are raised by the public speaker who has 
predetermined the answer and the stages by which we are to 
reach it. For all the ease and skill of its dialogue, De orcUore 
proceeds by paragraphs as definitely as De lege Manilla. 

Though rhetoric is necessary to every educated man for 
effective communication, and especially to every aspiring 
youth (laudis cupidus), how rare are good orators! The reason 
is the wide scope. Oratory demands knowledge not only as 
emditio, but also in relation to human will {animorum matus). 
It demands expressiveness in a wide range of style and deliv- 
ery. What more noble? The orator is a principal supporter 
of the State. So begins Crassus (I. i-viii) ; but Scsevola demurs, 
unwilling to grant either that states have been established and 
maintained by orators or that the orator is accomplished in 
every sort of utterance and of culture.* Here the question is 
posed, J[s oratory a special art or a comprehensive study? 
Though abstractly it may be both, though the one view does 
not exclude the other absolutely, practically the emphasis of 
the training will be determined by a choice between the 
two. 

As if to forestall restriction, Crassus begins with the widest 
extension. He will not agree to exclude * from the scope of or- 
atory public management, instruction, even research. Of the 
Gre^ who urge this, he says, Plato is a refutation of his own 

* In Omni genere sermonis et hummiUAU perfedum, I. ix. 85 * I. xL 
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doctrine, being himself an orator. Democritus, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Carneades, show the force of oratory; Chrysip- 
pus, the lack of it. Sound without substance is folly.’ Even 
legal pleading demands more than is taught by the rhetori- 
cians. ^he orator’s effectiveness depends on knowledge of 
human emotions; and they are a field of philosophy. Though 
he may leave it to the philosophers as cognitio^ he must know 
it * as applied to presentation. To make philosophy effective, 
you must have rhetoric. [Does this finally leave the point, 
which is that rhetoric needs philosophy?] “What the philos- 
ophers dispute in their corners without any urgency of 
application, and so in thin and feeble talk, the orator will 
j set forth in such a way as to please and move.”** Socrates 
used to say ‘Everybody is eloquent enough on what he 
knows’; but the truth is rather that neither can any one 
be eloquent on what he does not know, nor can he be elo- 
quent on what he does know unless he know also the art of 
rhetoric.” 

“ Therefore, if we seek to define and embrace the force of 
oratory as both general and special, he methinks is an orator, 
worthy of so responsible a title, who will say whatever falls to 
him for presentation with ^ise forecast of the whole, order, 
style, memory, and a certain dignity of delivery.” 

It is disconcerting to arrive, after all, at the traditional 
parts of rhetoric. For the definition resolves itself into this ; 

1. prudenter, with wise forecast of the whole = inventio; ^ 

2. composite,^^ with skill in arrangement = dispoaitio; ' 

8. ornate, with command of enhancing words =■ elocutio; 

4. memoriter, with sure memory = memoria; . 

6. cum actionis dignitate, with dignity of delivery =* actio, ^ 

’ I. xii. 51. « I. xiii. 55. » 56. “ 63. 

I. XV. 64. Quam oh tern, si quis univeraam et propriam oratoris vim 
definire complectique vuli, is orator erU mea sententia, hoc iamen gravi 
dignus nomine, qui, qvacumque res inciderit quce ait dictions explicanda, 
prudenter et composite et ornate et memoriter dicet cum quadam actionia 
etiam dignitate. 

Wilkins (note ad loc.) evidently takes composite in a general sense as 
referring to composition (dispositio, coUocaiio); for he says: “The defini- 
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But the traditional five parts of rhetoric are more than 
the table of contents of the manuals {artes). They con- 
stitute what we now call in college schedules a group of 
studies; and Crassus is c‘ontending for the group as a 
whole. What he has been insisting on is the importance 
and the scope of that first part which, in the long history 
of rhetoric, teachers have most often and most dangerously 
neglected, inve niioy the investigation, analysis, and grasp 
of the subject-matter. He adds that the orator, though 
in any given case he may gather his information from 
authorities, will express this information as no expert can 
express it; and he repeats that in one branch of knowledge 
he must himself be an expert, namely in human nature. 

The practical difficulty of such a conception of oratory, re- 
joins Antonius,^^ is that we have not leisure to realize it. And 
if we had, should we not better spend our time on the practise 
of speaking? The manuals,*® he adds somewhat evasively, 
have nothing to say about justice, temperance, etc.; they talk 
of introductions and perorations. The main thing is that the 
orator should appear to his auditory to he the sort of man that 
he wishes to appear. That is the result of dignity of life, 
about which theories of rhetoric have no more to say than 
about the means by which men are moved [Crassus might 
have retorted by citing Aristotle’s whole second book). No 
rhetorician was ever even a tolerable orator; many orators 

tion includes all the five main divisions of oratory,” and dispositio is not 
otherwise mentioned. But for the apparent intention to include all 
five parts, composite would more readily suggest composition which is 
the technical name for sentence movement, one of the subdivisions of 
elocutio. Compositio is consistently used in this special sense; but 
whether composite is so meant here or not, Cicero intended four of 
the five parts, if not five; and that suffices to establish his allusion 
to the traditional division. The issue between Crassus and Antonius 
has little to do with dispositio; it concerns the scope of inventio. 

For the division of rhetoric see pages 21, 65, the table in foot-note la 
to Chapter V, and Wilkins’s introduction, page 57. 

» I. xvi. xviii. “ xix. 86. « 87. 


XX. 91. 
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have never studied rhetoric. The materials of rhetoric [in the 
large sense of material urged by Crassus] are too indetermi- 
nate^* for an art. 

“I call him a master who can speak keenly and clearly to 
an average audience from the average i>oint of view; but I call 
him eloquent who more wondrously and largely can enhance 
and adorn what he will, and hold in mind and memory all the 
sources of all things that pertain to public speaking.” 

But what pertains to public speaking? How widely 
should the training for it range? The definition of An- 
tonins obviously stresses elocutio. Whether he means to 
make this the main concern of the orator depends on 
whether he includes among his “sources’* the fund of 
knowledge urged by Crassus. The context seems to show 
that he does not. To put his definition beside that of 
Crassus above is to see that its intention is narrower. 
It specifies no more than style, first as the amplitude and 
vividness that enhance a particular passage, and secondly 
as the orator’s general virtuosity. 

Crassus returns to the charge with a summary ** of the actual 
training. The student should practise ** not only extempore 
speaking from outline, but also writing. The writing that he 
advises here is not for the casting of a given speech in a {>artic- 
ular form, but for education in range and control of expres- 
sion. To this end he recommends also wide reading. The 
study of law, he adds,*’ should be both of technical detail and 
also of larger aspects and relations. 

Antonius stands his ground. His second definition of the 
orator is substantially a repetition of his first, merely sharpen- 
ing the contrast. 

“ 92. diaertus. I. xxi. 94. 

^ Eloquentem vero qui mirabiliua et magnificentiua augere poaaei aJUpie 
omare qua vellei, omniaque omnium rerum qua ad dicendum pertinerent 
fontia animo ac memoria contineret. 

I. xxv-xxxv. ** xzziii. 149 seq. ** zxxvi-xlvii. 
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‘‘But the orator — and he is the subject of our inquiry — I 
do not define as does Crassus, who has seemed to me to include 
knowledge of all sciences and arts within the orator’s single 
function and name. I think him an orator who can use words 
agreeable to hear and thoughts {sententiis) adapted to prove 
in cases both forensic and deliberative; . . and I would have 
him also skilled in voice, gesture, and manner.” 

Lest there should seem to be a begging of the question in 
the word sententiis^ which means thoughts and therefore may 
seem to imply the studies urged by Crassus, sententia should 
be understood rather of the brilliant expression of a single idea 
than of a line of thought or of intellectual grasp in general. 
That neither of the latter is intended here is shown by the 
context. 

Because certain orators, Antonius resumes, have been mas- 
ters of other things than oratory it does not follow that these 
other things belong to oratory. The most that can be said is 
that, to attain eminence in oratory, one must have heard, seen, 
and read much. Neither an orator’s knowledge of human 
nature nor his use of this knowledge in speaking is scientific. 
Nor must the orator be a lawyer any more than he must be an 
actor. Mastery of law, of acting, of history, of other things, 
is, indeed, an advantage; but it is not a necessity to oratory. 
If the orator is Jto be, as Crassus has described him,** one who 
can speak in ways a dapte d to persuade, he must sacrifice many 
other studies in order to m^er his own proper art. 

One closes the first book with the idea that both Crassus 
and Antonius are right. The two men, even more than 
the two views, are complementary. The views are irrecon- 
cilable only when pushed to the extreme; and in extreme 
form either the extensiveness of Crassus or the intensive- 

**xlix. 213. Oraiorem atUem, quoniam de eo qtuFrimus, equidem non 
facio eundem quern Crassus, qui mihi visus est omnem omnium rerum atque 
artium sdentiam comprehendere uno oratoris officio ac nomine; atque eum 
puio esse qui et verbis ad audiendum ivcundis et sententiis ad pr^andum 
accommodatis vH possit in causis forensibus atque communibus: hunc ego 
appeUo oraiorem eumque esse pratterea instructum voce et aoHone et lepore 
quodam veto, ** Ixi. 200. 
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ness of Antonius may become a reduciio ad absurdum. 
Normally rhetoric is both extensive and intensive, both a 
comprehensive study of life and a specific art, even as the 
means of persuasion are both extrinsic and intrinsic. 
Doubtless Cicero meant to leave this impression; for he 
gives full weight to the theory of Antonius here, makes him 
the mouthpiece in Book II for the specific lore of inveniio, 
which corresponds to the knowledge urged in Book I by 
Crassus, and makes Crassus in Book III the spokesman 
for style. But certiiinly Cicero sympathizes, and wishes 
us to sympathize, with Crassus. It is Cicero, not merely 
Crassus, who pleads that the teaching of the orator be 
not the imparting of tricks, nor mainly of teclmic in a 
wider and worthier sense, but the gradual bringing to 
bear of the whole man. He saw in the focusing of rhetoric 
on style a typical danger for teaching. The danger was 
present, apparently, in the teaching of his own day; it 
was serious in the time of Tacitus; it was epidemic in the 
schools of declamatio that spread along the Mediterranean 
and taught some of the fathers of the Church. The view 
of Antonius, uncorrected by the view of Crassus, is im- 
perfect theoretically; practically it leads to the typical 
vices of the teaching of composition; historically it has 
branded a stigma on the word rhetoric and all its deriva- 
tives. 

The view of Crassus, too, has its dangers: the danger of 
vagueness and dissipation, the danger of pretentiousness 
and sometimes of sciolism. But apparently these dangers 
can more readily be met and counteracted, and must be 
risked; for the history of rhetoric seems to show that his 
is the right emphasis and the more fruitful idea. Speaking 
and writing are less a profession even for orators and men 
of letters, much less for educated mankind in general. 
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than a life. Though the same may be said of engineering, 
though all technical education involves general education, 
yet in learning to speak and write the technic is smaller in 
proportion to the general training. The training of Roman 
youth in or^ojy was at its best education for leadership. 
In this education composition was both end and means. 
It has been so always, it is so to-day, in the hands of its 
best teachers. The specific application is to open in the 
teaching of composition manifold relations. It thrives on 
what we now call correlation; it dwindles in segregation. 
For we may learn from Cicero to give rhetoric the same 
abundant relations to human affairs as he urges his orator 
to seek in all his oratory. 

Because it has most of the Ciceronian message Book I 
has been the most studied and probably the most fruitful. 
The division of Book II is conventional. After glancing 
at the fields of oratory and the component parts of a speech 
and urging imitation, it treats inventio and dwpositio 
under the usual heads and briefly summarizes memoria,^ 

Oratory, says Antonius, is essentially either deliberative or 
forensic; for Aristotle’s third division, occasional oratory, is 
not so much a separate field as a particular direction and a 
fundamental habit of thought. Cicero is quite unconvincing 
here. Perhaps his own habit of introducing into forensic the 
ways of occasional oratory, as in his Archiasy blinded him to 
the significance of Aristotle’s third category. 

The traditional exordimriy narraiioy etc., Antonius finds to 
be rather elements than parts, since the particular function 
of each is not confined to one place. From this perfunctory 
rehearsal we are awakened by suggestive advice to teachers.** 

Those who really teach rhetoric are engaged less in drill than 
in promotion of the spirit that wins success.** “Therefore 

* xxiv-lxxi. ^ Uxii-lxxxv. ** kxxvi-bocxviii. *® xx. 84. 

** Animtu aoer et prwsens et acutus idem aique versiUns invictoa viroe efficU, 
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1 will train* if I can, so as first to discern what the pupil can do. 
Let him be imbued with literature; let him have read and 
heard something; let him have learned the rules; I will pro- 
voke him so far as is feasible to his utmost in voice, force, 
spirit. If I perceive that he can reach the heights, I will beg 
him, and if he seems also a good man, I will conjure him, to re- 
vise; so much social value do I attach to this technical skill 
for both the outstanding orator and the good man. But if, do 
what he will, he is going to remain mediocre, I will let him do 
what he will, and especially not nag him; if he is going to be 
positively offensive or ridiculous, I will tell him to close his 
lips or try something else. For neither can we ever desert the 
student of exceptional ability nor deter the one who has at 
least some ability. . . 

‘‘To begin at home,*^ Catulus, I first heard Sulpicius here 
in an unimportant case when he was a stripling. Though he 
showed physical equipment of voice, presence, gesture, his 
speech was rapid, hurried — a matter of temperament — and 
somewhat effervescent and superabundant — a matter of youth. 
I did not scorn him. I am glad to see youth exuberant. As 
with vines, it is easier to prune than to cultivate. You should 
have seen the change in him when next I heard him after he had 
studied Crassus.” 

The first specific coxmsel, then, is for the teacher promo- 
tion; for the student it i^ imitation, such as Sulpicius's of 
Crassus, not mere copying of mannerisms, but such as 
produces schools of eloquence from the example of great 
orators.” 

Under inveniio the first task is the investigation of the 
facts. 

“But finally ** to bring the orator whom we are forming to ac- 
tual cases ... we will teach him first — laugh if you will — 
to know them thoroughly rad deeply. This is not taught in 

” xxi. 88. “ xxii. 

^ Tacitus {Dial, 84) says that the older method (of Cicero’s time), sup- 
planted in his own time by the sdioob of the dedamatore9, was appren- 
ticeship. ^ xxiv. 99. 
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school; for the cases assigned to boys are etisy. For example: 
‘The statute forbids a stranger (peregrinus) to climb a wall; 
[this man] climbed; he repulsed the enemy; he is brought to 
trial/ No labor to know a case of this sort; for rightly nothing 
is taught [in school] about studying a case. But in the forum 
one has to know documents, contracts and agreements, decrees, 
the lives of the parties. Through carelessness in getting such 
knowledge men who in their anxiety to appear much in demand 
undertake too many cases often lose.*® Not only so, but they 
may be suspected of bad faith or of incompetence. 

For my part,** I take pains to learn the case from the client 
himself, alone, that he may talk more freely, and to debate 
against him, that he may defend himself and advance what- 
ever arguments he has thought out. When I have dismissed 
him, I quite dispassionately take three parts : my own, my op- 
ponent’s, the judge’s. Whatever arguments promise more 
help than embarrassment I settle on, rejecting others in the 
same way. By this plan I manage to think at one time and 
speak at another.*^ Some speakers have the confidence to do 
both at once; but I am sure that they too would speak some- 
what better if they recognized the advisability of setting aside 
one time for thought, another for speech,” 

Though this is a conventional topic, and though its 
application here is legal, it is none the less instructive 
generally; and it might directly improve the teach- 
ing of argument and the practise of debate in our col- 
leges. 

The second heading under inventio is also conventional, 
the siatus^ or determination of the main character of the 
case and the main issues. The status was determined in 
the classical system by applying certain traditional ques- 
tions. The status legalis may be set aside as applicable 
only to legal pleading. The status rationalise or status 
considered in the general aspects of reason as an affair of 
common argument, was determined by asking oneself how 
»*xxiv 101. "lOS. *'108. 
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far the debate hinged (1) on fact, on whether such-and- 
such things had happened, or (2) on definition, the facts 
being generally admitted, or (3) more broadly, on the 
interpretation of admitted facts and definitions. Though 
most cases need to be looked at from all these three points 
of view, in most there will be found a decided predominance 
of one; and forecast of this will direct the emphasis of the 
whole argument, will tell where to throw one’s weight. 
This one is the statm of that case. 

In the Latin terms: 

(1) if the main question is an sit, the status is coniectura, or 

status coniecturalia; 

(2) if it is quid ait, the status Is finis, or status definitivua; 

(S) if it is quale sit, the status is qualitas, or status generalis. 

Though Cicero's discussion ” is necessarily conventional, he 
has keen practical suggestions. As to (2), which in his order is 
third, Antonius says: 

“We are often advised to define the crucial term briefly;** 
but that is puerile. What we need is not a brief or abstract 
definition, as of terms like law or state defined according to the 
rule of neither too little nor too much. In the case I have men- 
tioned neither Sulpicius nor j attempted definition of that sort. 
Rather each of us dilated on treason with every means of am- 
plification. For mere definition, in the first place, is often 
snatched out of your hands if a single word be objected to or 
added or omitted; in the second place, by its very nature it 
smacks of teaching (doctrina) and almost childish practise; 
and finally, it cannot enter the perception and mind of the 
judge, for before it is grasped it slips past.” 

But the case must be surveyed also as to its {0os and 
its 7rd0os. 

“Then I most carefully consider both the appeal of my 
client’s character and my own and the appeal to the feelings of 

** xxiv-xxvi, 104-110. For the more detailed presentation of Quintilian 
aee Chapter iv, page 74. ** xxv. 108. ** zzvii. 114. 
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those whom I address. So every theory of speaking seeks per- 
suasion through (1) establishing the facts, (2) winning the 
sympathy of the audience, and (3) arousing those of whom 
the case demands action.” . . 

‘‘Teachers ,^2 indeed, have divided cases into several kinds 
and have provided a fund of arguments for each kind. This is 
adapted to the education of the young; for as soon as a case is 
posed, they know where to find arguments for it. Nevertheless 
not only Ls it slow-witted to pursue rivulets, not discerning the 
fount, but it is becoming to our age and habit to summon what 
we wish from the source whence all things flow.” 

The lore of preliminary analysis is concluded with a 
brilliant summary under three questions of Cicero’s own: 

(1) what kind of case is it in general {naturam causce)^ 
i. e., of fact or of interpretation? (2) on what does it 
turn, i. e., what is the point but for which there would be 
no debate? {quid facial causam; id est, quo sublato controvert 
8ia stare non possit)? (3) why is it disputed? how does 
the dispute arise {quid venial in indicium) ? 

The transition from argument to the other means of 
persuasion, from probare or docere to conciliare and moverey 
is the caveat of Antonius against the current division of 
cases into general and particular as a capital error. Theo- 
retically every particular case must have general relations; 
practically, if oratory is not to lapse into mere accumula- 
tion of details, the orator must have the habit of bringing 
these general relations to bear. Antonius adds the fiirther 
caveat that the whole system of the status is merely analyt- 
ical. It is logical; and logic shows only how to judge argu- 
ments, not how to find them.^^ The sources of arguments 
{sedes argumentorum) ^ are therefore more important. 

Hendrickson (Amer. Joum. Philol. xxvi. 2S0) finds this three-fold 
division first here. The iisual terms are docere, conciliare, movere. 
^*xxvii. 117. **xxx. IS®. 

juud, 1S8. xzxviii. 167. ^ xxxix. cf . above, xxvii. 117. 
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As to conciliare and movere Cicero says only the usual 
things, perhaps because inveniio in these aspects is rather 
to be promoted by exhortation than imparted by new 
categories. 

Men take a decision oftcner through feeling than through 
fact or law.** They are moved by evidences of character in the 
speaker and in his client.*® Orators must have a scent for an 
audience, for what people are feeling, thinking, waiting for, 
wishing. To arouse feeling, the orator must have it himself. “ 
He need not feign it; it arises naturally from his imaginative 
sympathy, as on the stage. Emotional appeal is not to be 
made suddenly; it is to be led up to and down from;“ and it de- 
mands full force of delivery.** The only way to rebut feeling is 
by feeling. Cicero adds the usual sections on wit and humor.** 

The treatment of dispositio gives little specific counsel 
toward the achievement of that sequence in which Cicero 
himself excelled. 

In general, dispositio has to consider: how to make the most 
of the stronger points without seeming to slur the weaker; 
whether the case will prevail more readily through argument 
or through appeal, through direct proof or through refutation; 
how to cover retreat at need by making sure that the case, if it 
cannot be won, shall at least not be damaged. [To translate 
this doctrine into the terms of modern manuals, the first general 
consideration of dispositio is emphasis, both as proportion of 
space and as progressive iteration of main points.] 

The traditional order *® {exordium, narraiio, etc,,) is natural; 
but the real problem is the arrangement, or sequence, of the 
proof and the weighing of arguments rather than the counting 
of them. [This is a practical caveat against the tyro’s idea 
that he can prevail by sheer force of numbers. To be effective, 
an argument must be more than a series; it must be a line. Its 
progression is more than arithmetical; it is rather geometrical.] 


*’ xlii-lxxi. 

xlvi. 191. 

** Ixxii-lxxxv. 


*« xlii. 178. 

** xlix-liii. «13. 


*» xliii. 182. 
** liii. 214. 


“Oxlv. 190. 
** liv-lxxi. 
•• boevi. 
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Appeal to feeling should be rather pervasive than located in 
particular divisions. The strongest arguments should be put 
first and last; the exordium composed after the rest of the 
speech, in order to be the more carefully adapted “ and more 
essentially related to the plaintiff,*^® the defendant, the case, 
or the judges. The narraho,®® though concise, must be ample 
not only for vividness, but even for clearness. Constructive ar- 
gument and refutation are to be considered together as a whole 
[i. e., debate is always at once destructive and constructive]. 

Without making panegyric a separate kind of oratory, we 
can see that deliberative speeches offer more scope in that direc- 
tion than forensic. Cicero adds general topics for panegyric. 

The chapters on mmona®- begin with the familiar 
story of Simonides, to make the obvious point that what 
furthers memory is order. Visual associations, Cicero 
thinks, are strongest, and can be used to recall even 
sentences. But verbal memory is less important. The 
orator’s memory is of things.®^ 

In Book III Crassus discusses style (elocutio). About a 
third of the book amplifies the theme that rhetoric is in- 
separable from philosophy. What follows is a conventional 
treatment of the choice of words (electio) and the move- 
ment of sentences (compositio) with a few chapters on 
delivery.®^ These latter topics are handled so much more 
explicitly in Orator that only the first part claims analysis. 

By style we mean generally diction that is idiomatic, clear, 
vivid, and apt.** Idiom and clearness we may take for granted. 
“All elegance of speaking, though it is polished by the study of 
grammar, is promoted by reading aloud orators and poets.*® 

Ixxvii. “ Ixxviii. Ixxix. 

Ixxx. Ixxxii-lxxxv. ** Ixxxvi-bixxviii. 

•* Ixxxviii. 359. verborum memoriay qua minus est nobis necessaria . . . 
return memotia propria est oraloris. 

xv-xxxvi. •* xxxviii-xlii. •• xliii-liv. 

*7 IvHxi. ** X. 37. •• 89. 
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... If there be a certain Roman and urban tone, in which 
there is nothing to offend, to displease, or even to attract no- 
tice, nothing to sound or smell foreign, let us follow this and 
learn to flee not only country roughness but also foreign bra- 
vado.’® . . . women more easily keep the pure tradition.” 

“That scheme of thought and expression and force of speak- 
ing the ancient Greeks used to call philosophy.’^ . . . For 
that ancient teaching appiears to have been the preceptress 
alike of living rightly and of speaking well. Nor were the 
teachers separate; the same masters formed morals and 
speech.” ’* From the scorn of Socrates for rhetoric arose the 
unnatural separation of rhetoric from philosophy . . “that 
divorce as it were of the tongue from the lieart . . that one 
class of persons should teach us to think, another to speak, 
rightly.” ’* 

Philosophy has suffered by this separation. The Cyrenaic 
philosophy remains incomplete by dissuading from public life. 
The Stoic philosophy, though it declares elocjuence to be virtue 
and wisdom, makes wisdom practically unattainable; and the 
dry abstractness of address cultivated by the Stoics is quite 
ineffective- Rhetoric, on the other hand, has suffered by being 
reduced to maxims of pleading. In a word, training in rhetoric, 
to be adequate, must include philosophy; and philosophy 
remains ineffective without rhetoric. This, of course, is the 
ideal; but it is not practically impossible; for we are not saying 
that the orator must be a philosopher, only that he must know 
philosophy.’^ 

Therefore style must not be conceived either as the con- 
troversial acrimony of the forum or as conventional adorn- 
ment borrowed by ignorance. The style must become the 
thought, not weary the audience by display; and the very idea 
of enhancing implies a store of thought.’® 

The futile distinction made by rhetoricians between a par- 
ticular case and a general has this bearing on style, that elo- 
quence consists in bringing to bear on every question those 
fundamental human aspects which can be exhibited only 
through large knowledge; for copiousness of style comes only 

xii. 44. sapientiam. xv. 56. ’* 57. 

’* xvi. 61. xvii-xxiii. ’• xziv-xxviL 
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from copiousness of thought. The Greeks gave oratory to 
philosophy, philosophy to oratory. Our Roman ancestors 
aspired to knowledge in all fields that touch civil life. The 
greatness of the arts has been diminished by division and 
separation.^* 

These twenty chapters are a brilliant instance of what 
the ancients meant by amplification. Logically they do 
little more than iterate the truism that style is inseparable 
from substance; but actually they make the truism live. 
Cicero is an admirable example of his own definition of 
the eloquent as those “who speak with clear distinctions, 
lucid order, amplitude, brilliance of matter and manner, 
and in prose weave something of the spell of verse — in a 
word, who enhance.” “Immortal gods! said Catulus, 
what a variety of things, Crassus, you have embraced! 
what force, what abundance! and from what poverty have 
you dared to lead the orator forth and establish him in the 
kingdom of his fathers ! ” 

” xxviii^xxxv. ^ xiv. 53. xxzii. 186. 
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Orator 

Cicero’s De oratore, though it covers all five parts of 
rhetoric, is most ample as to inventio. His Orator is com- 
plementary in that it is largely devoted to elocuiio?^ Like 
the earlier work, Orator is specifically limited to delibera- 
tive and forensic oratory. Occasional oratory, or pane- 
gyric, though he declines again to treat it as a separate 
field,®® Cicero recognizes as the “nurse of that orator whom 
we wish to form,” especially in sentence skill.®^ Inventio 
and disposition^ as depending more on foresight than 
on eloquence, are barely summarized. Elocutio occupies 
three-fourths of the discussion.®'* 

Orator has been less attractive than De oratore for the 
reason that it is more compact and more technical. None 
the less it has a cogency and a felicity even more char- 
acteristically Ciceronian. Few men writing on style have 
shown in their own styles so much precision and charm. 
De oratore keeps the fluency of dialogue; Orator shows more 
of Cicero’s own mastery of the oratorical period. 

The division of style into three kinds {genus tenue, genus 
medium^ genus grande) ®^ has been much discussed as to its 
origin.®® Whatever its origin, it is dubious as philosophy 
and has been vicious as pedagogy. Cicero applies it later ®^ 
to the three tasks, or objects, of oratory: to prove, to win 

^Sandys notes that the avowed object is “criticism, and not direct 
instruction.” This, however, is part of Cicero’s literary method and of 
his habit of scorning the manuals. As to his main topic, elocutio, he 
writes doctrina as definite as that of De oraiore on the other parts; and 
though his headings are not all conventional, his outline and order are 
thoroughly systematic. 

37, seq. 40, verba iunxisee; cf. 77, vinculU numerirum; 208. 

** 44, seq. ** 60, seq. ^ 61-236. 20 23. 

^ See the articles by Hendrickson cited in the first foot-note to this 
chapter. ^ 69. 
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sympathy, to move. He adds®* that the orator should 
excel in all three directions. But this hardly warrants a 
division of style into three kinds; for actually the teacher 
too ready to classify, or the student too ready to think of 
style as separable and additional, may thereby deviate 
his whole study. Historically the trail of the three styles 
has been baneful. For inculcating style perhaps the least 
fruitful means is classification.®® 

But Cicero’s discussion of style, though grouped at 
first by this classification, ranges beyond it. 

Digest of Orator^ 61-236, on Style®® 

Style (61) is the very mark of the orator. The diction of the 
philosophers (62-63) has neither the force nor the pungency 
of oratory; for the philosophers (64) are limited to abstract dis- 
cussion, as the sophists (65) to decoration, and the historians 

(66) to a somewhat diffuse smoothness. The style of jjoetry 

(67) differs not in speed or vividness, but in boldness of diction 

(68) and in sometimes being pursued for sheer values of sound. 

The three styles of speaking arise from the orator’s three 

objects: (69) to prove, to please, to move. Aptness, then, de- 
mands adjustment not only to the speaker (71) and the audi- 
ence (72), but also to the object. What is proper to the plain 
style (gentis tenuCj 75) ? This sounds so ordinary that it seems 
easier than it is; for, though not strong, it must be sound. It 
is untrammeled by cadences (77), is free without rambling, and 
neither fits word to word nor avoids the pleasant negligence of 
one elaborating matter rather than manner. It avoids peri- 

“ 100 . 

“ One could wish that Cicero had been content with his two-fold divi- 
sion in BrutuSy xxiii. 89 : cum dues sumrruB sini in oratore laudec, una aub~ 
tilUer disjnUandi ad docendum, altera graviter agendi ad animos audientium 
permovendos. 

“ The digest of the whole Orator at pages Ixxiv-lxxvi of the edition of 
Sandys need be neither repeated nor revised. Assuming this, I have 
added here certain significant rhetorical details, translation of some im- 
portant passages, and the connection of the topics. See above. 
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odic structure (85) and dramatic delivery (86) ; but admits a 
careful use of wit (87-90). The median style {genus medium, 
M), adjusted to the winning of sympathy {conciliare) y aimed 
at the 5 ^ 0 ? of the audience, has as it*s chief character suavi- 
taa; as its chief exponent, Demetrius of Phalerum. The high 
style {genus grande, 97), aiming at Tra^os, though it is the 
acme, is not to be pursued exclusively; for the perfect orator 
must be master of all three (100); the three may be modified 
(103), combined, and varied; and variety is necessary (109) 
both in any given spet'ch and as a habit. 

After a summary, 113-139, of the orator’s necessary knowl- 
edge, especially of the other parts of rhetoric, Cicero passes to 
his main topic, harmony. Explaining (140-148) the impor- 
tance of this, he defines it in its simplest aspect of euphony 
(149) ; negatively as tlie avoidance of hiatus, stops, and other 
awkward combinations, positively as balance, symmetry, the 
rounding out of the phrase by correspondence (165). 

The rest of Orator, about one third (1-lxxi, 168-236) is 
devoted to pr()se rliythm under four heads: (a) origin, (b) 
cause, (c) nature, (d) use. Under the first Cicero develops a 
rhetorical doctrine of rhythm from Thrasymachus, Isocrates, 
and Gorgias. As to the sec’ond, its cause (177-8), he says: 
‘‘The ear, or the mind through the ear, contains in itself a cer- 
tain natural measure ** of all spoken sounds.” The third head- 
ing, the nature of rhythm, is treated at greater length (liii-lx, 
179-203). Analyzing rhythm to show that jt has an effect dis- 
tinct from that of mere euphony, Cicero goes on to examine 
what this effect is (183). Since there is a distinct rhythmical 
effect in prose, it can be explained, though it appeals to sense, 
not to reason, and though it is less obvious and less essen- 
tial than in verse. It is lacking (186) in earlier writers, Herod- 
otus for example.®* It has to be sought, as a final grace of 
prose (186). ‘Tf there is (187) prose stinted and concise and 
other prose dilated and fluent, the difference must arise not 

** Mensionem, 177. The word in a similar passage at 67 is mensura. 
Because, siiys Sandys, their style is unperiodic, and there can hardly 
be rhythm without periods. He cites the famous passage from Aristotle 
discussed alwve at page 27, and notes Quintilian's demur as to Herodotus. 
This is a fair inference from Cicero’s context; and, indeed, the ancients 
generally considered prose rhythm as oratorical rhythm. The narrative 
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from the nature of letters (litterarum) , but from the variety of 
intervals, long and short; and since prose is now steady, now 
shifting, according as it is woven and blended with these inter- 
vals, the nature of the difference (or of this variety) must re- 
side in the rhythm (numeris, 187).” 

Prose being unmetrical, however, are its rhythms (188) still 
the same as those of verse.^ The feet must be the same; but 
what rhythms are available in prose? That any foot is possi- 
ble appears in that we often fall carelessly into meter. Prose 
consists largely of iambs; but we often lapse into less familiar 
meters. It is plain, then, that prose feet are the same as poetic. 

Some think iambic, as being most like real life (191), more 
suited to simple narrative; dactylic, to the dignity with which 
it is associated in heroic verse. Ephorus prefers the psean or 
the dactyl to the spondee or the trochee because the latter are 
either too slow or too rapid. Aristotle, finding the heroic too 
grand for prose, the iambic too colkxiiiial (192), and the tro- 
chaic too tripping, approves (193) the pffian. This is to be 
preferred as being less readily metrical (19C); but it should be 
varied by other measures. lambic is most frequent (197) in 
the plain style, the pscaii in the grand style; but all should be 
mingled for variety. “Thus the hearers will hardly notice the 
snaring of their delight [in sound] and the pains to square the 
speech. These will be the less apparent if the words and 
thoughts are weighty; for those who are listening to these and 
liking them — the words, I mean, and the thouglits — while 
their attention and admiration are thus fixed do not notice the 
rhythm, though they would be less pleased without it.” (197). 
Prose is rhythmical not (198) by never varying — that would 
be verse — but by movement neither limping nor fluctuating, 
but even and constant. Prose rhythm, therefore, is more 
difficult than verse. The rhythm of the period (199), in order 
to make such a close as the ear desires, must be marshalled 

rhythms of imaginative prose were naturally not much discussed sepa- 
rately in a time when prose fiction wa.s undeveloped. The nearest ap- 
proach to these in oratory was in panegyric. But Dionysius with more 
discernment praises the compoaitio of Herodotus. (See below, <Jhapter v.) 

The translation is closer to that of Colin than to that of Sandys. 
The point — and if it is obvious, it is often forgotten — seems to be tW 
variety in prose depends on rhythm. 
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that way from the start. Prose rhythm may arise, without 
rhythmical intention, from the harmonizing of the phrase. 

The use (204) of rhythm is most extensive in panegyric (207) ; 
in the other fields it enters when panegyric enters, or when 
statement of facts demands rather dignity than poignancy, 
often also in amplification, and most frequently in the perora- 
tion (210). For variety change (211) from the statements 
grouped and rounded in periods to statements detached {incisa 
and membra). Debate, more than exposition, needs speed. 
The cadence, or close (clausula, 215) may be in any one of sev- 
eral modes. The dichoreus, preferred in Asia (212), is admi- 
rable; but any one cadence palls. A full period (221) consists 
of four parts, or clauses (membra), i. e., is about the length 
of four hexameter verses; and is held together by nodi continu- 
ationis. When we wish to shift to detached short sentences 
(membratim), as we must often do in forensic, we pause, and 
break the rhythm that might suggest artifice. But even in 
such shorter reaches (223) we need rhythm, whether they be 
incisa, membra, or short periods; and these may be supported 
by a longer i>eriod, ending in a dichoreus or a spondee. The 
shorter reaches demand freer measures. They are of most 
force in forensic (225), especially in proof and refutation. Nor 
is any sort of speaking (226) stronger than to strike with two 
or three words, sometimes even with one, and then to inter- 
pose a rhythmical period. 

Rhythm is not merely beautiful (227), but, like the beautiful 
motions of athletes, useful. Pursuit of it must avoid the 
appearance of artifice, padding (231) to round the cadence, the 
laming of the movement by too many short reaches, and mo- 
notony. Proof of the value of rhythm may be made by dislo- 
cating ^ the sentence movement of a good orator without 
changing the words, or conversely by rearranging the sen- 
tences of a careless orator (233). Those who affect to de- 

concinnitas (201). Cicero does not say explicitly what I have sum- 
marized in the last sentence above; but I think he implies it. He does not 
hint what Stevenson brings out in Some Technical Elements of Style in 
LUeraiure, that subconscious rhythmical predilection may be a cause, or 
a determining factor, in adaptation. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus exhibits this specifically with telling 
effect in the first part of De compositione verborum. See below. Chapter v. 
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spise rhythm (234) are unable to master it. Calling them- 
selves Attic, they ignore the rhythm of Demosthenes. If 
they prefer a loose style, let them follow it if they can show 
even in their parts the beauty that is lacking in the whole (235), 
or if they can compose in any other style; but the perfect ora- 
tor (236) is master of all his art. 

Cicero’s treatment of rhythm in-oratory, though some- 
times vague and as a whole unsatisfying, is important 
historically. Its very extent and care show that for the 
orator, no less than for the theorist, rhythm in the classical 
tradition was a main consideration. It was not something 
additional, a final grace of style, but an esse nti al element 
of oratorical effectiveness. Moreover it was a primary 
and controlling consideration in all that revision which is 
spent on the shaping of sentences. The oral and auditory 
ancients taught sentenc'es more largely as movements in 
time than do the writing and visual moderns. They 
are thus the more instructive to those whose ears writing 
and print have trained imperfectly. In every case, of 
course, ancient or modern, the unit is logical, the expres- 
sion of a thought; but whereas modern manuals generally 
confine themselves to terms of syntax, the ancient rhetoric 
is constantly aware of the effects of rhythm. Its analysis 
of these, though it leaves much to be desired in scientific 
accuracy serves at least to direct attention and stimulate 
imitation; and more than the modem logic of the sentence 
it seems to promote fiuency.®® 

For scientific analysis, with a succinct review of previous investiga- 
tions, see W. M. Patterson, The Rhythm of Prose, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1916. For the clausula in particular see the summary 
of Zielinski in Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, 655; Quintilian below, 
page 79; and M. W. Croll, The cadence of English oratorical prose. Studies 
in Philology, 16:1, University of North Carolina, January, l6l9. 

That the classical rhetoric has so little to say of narrative rhythms 
is due not so much to the limited scope of ancient narrative as to the fact 
that these rhythms are considered properly in poetic. See page 80. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TEACHING OF RHETORIC 

The pedagogy of rhetoric, more constant and more per- 
vasive than that of most subjects still taught, demands 
historical interpretation, and thus extensive and consecu- 
tive survey.^ Summary of its history has conveyed little 
of its vitality; but analysis of two cardinal documents will 
show, first, what the constant tradition of teaching was 
typically throughout the great classical centuries, and 
secondly what the teaching of rhetoric was destined to 
become, with almost equal constancy and pervasiveness, 
during the centuries of decadence. For each of these 
traditions there is fortunately, besides much other tes- 
timony, a typical text. Quintilian, writing long after 
rhetoric had ceased tq/function as an instrument of assem- 
bly government, nevertheless comprehends its best older 
tradition and the whole scope of its classical development 
in a great work of pedagogy, Dc institutione oratoria (about 
95 A. D.). Seneca the Elder, who died about the time of 
Quintilian’s birth, had already recorded from memory and 
notes in his Controversiae that particular application of 
the ancient schooling which in the generation before 
Quintilian was already infecting the old rhetoric, and 
through which the teaching of both Greek and Roman 
schools was to be dwarfed and perverted. Quintilian, 
though writing later than Seneca, preserves ancient 
rhetoric as a ripe whole; Seneca, though earlier, isolates 
the germ of its decay. 

^ Historical studies are relegated to a later volume. 
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I. QUINTILIAN ON THE TEACHING OF RHET- 
ORIC {DE INSTITUTIONE ORATORIA)^ 

A. Tabular View * 

1. preliminary studies {irpoyviJLvkaiiaTa, I-II. x) 

a. earliest lessons in speec'h I. i-iii 

b. studies with grammaiicus {ante offidum rhetoris) 

(1) in diction as usage iv-vii 

(2) “ “ ‘‘style viU 

(a) lectures on poetry {'prcdectio) , with reading aloud 

(lectio) 

(3) in composition ix 

(a) retelling of fables 

(b) paraphrase of poetry 

(c) formal amplification of maxims (chria, XP^^) 

(4) in contributory subjects (music, geometry, astron- 

omy) X 

(5) in enunciation (lessons from an actor) xi 

* The long and wide influence of Quintilian will be discussed in a later 
volume. It is briefly indicated by Sandys, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. I, and traced more specifically by Ch. Fierville in his admirable 
French edition of Book I (Paris, 1890), which also offers the best biogra- 
phy and bibliography. Much of the introduction in W. Peterson’s edi- 
tion of Book X (Oxford, 1891) is devoted to Quintilian’s literary criti- 
cism. 

The two modem English translations are (1) by J. S. Watson in the 
Bohn Library (Oxford, 1891, and probably earlier), and (2) by H. E. 
Butler in the Loeb Classical Library (London, 1921-2) . Both occasionally 
miss the significance of technical terms. The former, providing sum- 
maries and many of the valuable notes of Spalding and Capperonier, 
is the more useful. 

’Since Quintilian’s survey includes all the cardinal terms of classical 
rhetoric, the corresponding Greek terms have been added foy convenience 
of reference. 

Compare the valuable analysis of the treatise Ad Herennium (current 
in the middle age as Cicero’s) in the introduction to Wilkins’s edition ol 
Cicero’s De araiore, vol. 1, pages 56-64. 
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c. studies with rhetor {prima apud rhetorem elemenia) 

(1) learning from his example II. i-iii 

(2) exercises in composition iv 

(a) rehearsal of events 

(x) summary of the plot of a tragedy or comedy 
(fabula, argumentum) 

(y) summary of historical events {historia) 

(b) elementary analysis of statements of fact 

(x) analysis of legends 

(y) analysis of history 

(c) elementary panegyric (laudatio) and parallel {com- 
paratio) 

(d) amplification of typical propositions {loci communes, 
theses) 

(5) rhetor's analysis of models {pralectio) v 

(4) speeches from assigned outline {preeformata materia) 

vi, vii 

[(5) advice to teachers on correction and promotion] 

viii, ix 

(6) speeches on hypothetical cases {declamatio) x 

(a) deliberative {suasoria) 

(b) forensic {controversies) 


2. definition of rhetoric (II. xi-III. v) 

a. function and scope xi~xxi 

b. origin and earlier development III. i, ii 

c. the five parts of rhetoric iii 

(1) investigation {inventio, evpctns, discussed III. vi-VI. v) 

(2) plan {disposiiio, discussed in VII) 

(3) style {eloevtio, discussed in VIII, IX) 

(4) memory {memoria, discussed in XI. ii) 

(5) delivery {pronuntiatio, actio, woxpwrt?, discussed in 
XI. iii) 

d. the three fields of oratory iv 

(1) occasional, panegyric {demonstrativum, im&ciKTiKov; see 
chapter vii) 

(2) deliberative {deliberativum, <rvfxfiov\€VTtK6v; see chap- 
ter viii) 

(S) forensic {iudiciale, StKaviKov; see chapters ix-xi) 
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e. the three aims of oratory v 

(1) to inform (docere) 

(2) to win sympathy {condliare^ delectare) 

(3) to move (jnovere) 

3. investigation and handling of material {inventioy etfpeaiSy 
III. vi-VI. v; dispositio, rdfis, VII) 

a. the nature of the case {status^ ardent) 

(1) in law {status legalis) 

(2) in reason {status rationalis) as having for its main issue 

(a) fact {an sit, status coniecturalis, coniectura, <TT0\aap6q) 

(b) definition {quid sit, status definitivus, finis, opos) 

(c) morals or policy {quale sit, status generalis, qualitasy 


TTOLorrji), 

b. the parts of pleading (IV. i-VII) 

(1) components 

(a) exordium {irpooifuav) IV. i 

(b) statement of facts {narratio, SLqyrjcris) ii 

(c) excursus, proposition, division iii-v 

(d) proof {confirmatiOydTToStiiLs; as including appeal, rrCoTi^) 

(x) evidence V. i-vii 

(y) argument viii-xi 

(z) order xii 

(e) refutation {refuiatio, Awts) xiii 

(x) destructive enthymeme 

(f) peroration {peroratio, iirlKoyo^) xiv 

(2) pervasive elements VI. i 

(a) appeal 

(x) imaginative ii 

(y) humorous iii 

(b) debate {aUercatio) iv 

(c) judgment {iudicium, consilium) v 

(3) plan {dispositio, rdiii) VII 


4. style {elocutioy VIII, IX) 

a. choice of words {electio, cKXoy^, including figures) 

vin. i-ix. iii 

b. sentence-movement {compositio, cruvdeerts) IX. iv 
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6. training for facility (firma facilitas, X, XI) 


a. reading to foster speaking 

X. i 

b. imitation 

ii 

c. writing for practise 

iii 

d. revision 

iv 

e. translation and other exercises 

V 

f. preparing the speech 

vi 

g. speaking the speech 

vii 

(1) adaptation 

XI. i 

(2) memory 

ii 

(3) delivery 

iii 

6. the orator himself 

a. moral force and philosophy 

XII. i, ii 

b. knowledge of law and history 

iii, iv 

c. physique 

V, vi 

d. dealings' with clients 

vii-ix 

e. styles of oratory 

X 

f. when to leave the platform 

xi 


B. The Terms 

Quintilian’s survey is in the traditional terms of classical 
rhetoric. These demand the more attention because 
translation has often missed the specific meanings attached 
to recognized technical terms. “Institutes of Omtory,” 
never precisely rendering his title, is now almost meaning- 
less. Institutio Oratoria means The Teaching of Rhetoric 
and announces not so much a manual for students as a 
survey for teachers. Of the pedagogical terms, gram- 
maiica and grammaticus may still be rendered “grammar” 
and “grammarian” only if they are understood to have 
wider scope. Prcelectio (I. viii) describes the habitual 
introductory exposition of a passage of poetry by gram- 
maiicusy or less commonly of a passage of oratory by 
rhelar (II. v). Maieriay meaning generally “material,” 
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means often technically (II. vi. vii) a prescribed outline, 
as French matiere still does in pedagogical use. Declamatio 
(II. x) was quite different from “declamation.” It was 
speaking, usually extempore, on an assigned hypothetical 
case, and grew, as will appear below, from an exercise for 
boys to an exhibition of virtuosity by men. 

Of the five traditional parts of rhetoric (III. iii), the 
first, inventioy does not mean “invention” ; it means, in 
Aristotelian language, the discovery of all the extrinsic 
means of persuasion, or more simply, survey of the mate- 
rial and forecast. Dispositio (collocatio) refers not to the 
arrangement of details, but to the plan of the whole. E/o- 
cutio means “ elocution” in the sense borne by that word 
before the nineteenth century. It is suflSciently rendered 
by “style,” and is always conceived in two aspects: (1) 
electioy the choic‘e of words, including “ figures of sp>eech” ; 
and (2) compositioy the arrangement of words in clauses 
and sentences, including rhythm and harmony — in a word, 
sentence-movement. Compositio does not mean, though 
it is often translated, “ composition” in the wide sense now 
current. For the latter the term is dispositio. Memoria 
ranges far beyond memorizing. It embraces the speaker’s 
whole command of his material in the order of his con- 
structive plan and in relation to rebuttal, and was most 
stressed for speeches imwritten. Pronuntiatio and actio 
cover the whole field of delivery, including all that is now 
often called “ elocution,” from the placing of the voice to 
the handling of the body. 

In detail, status (HI. vi), meaning generally and simply 
“status,” refers technically to a classifying system for 
determining “the nature of the case” (see 8 . a; in the 
tabular view above). Of its three divisions, coniectura, 
having nothing to do with “conjecture,” denotes a main 
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issue of fact; finis ^ a main issue of definition; qualitas, a 
more general issue of morals or policy. Narratio (IV, ii) 
means never “narration” in the sense assigned by recent 
text-books, always either “statement of the facts” or, 
more generally, “exposition.” These and other technical 
terms have been guarded, in the tabular view above and 
in the interpretations below, by adding the Latin originals. 

C. Typical Doctrine 
(1) Elementary Exercises 

The tradition of grammatica as having the twofold 
function of forming right speech and of expounding 
poetry ^ continued for centuries.^ Traditional also are the 
first exercises in composition.® A chapter (x) on the con- 
currence of other studies toward a rounded education,^ 
and one on elocution (xi), close a preliminary pedagogy 
so suggestive as to be still studied to-day. 

(2) Declamatio 

The counsels to rhetor (II) imply a warm atmosphere of 
promotion and a general habit of collaboration. 

“The teacher himself should speak something — nay, many 
things a day — for auditory memory. Though reading aloud 
may supply a plenty of examples to imitate, nevertheless the 
living voice gives ampler nourishment, especially the voice of 

* recte loquendi scientiam et poetarum enarrationem, I. iv. 2. ratio 
loquendi et enarratio auctorum, quarum illam methodicen, hanc historicen 
vocant, I. ix. 1. 

* John of Salisbury, for instance, discusses it about 1159 in Metalogicus, 
Migne, 850 C. D. 

* Upoyvfivdfffiara, The widely used compend of them by Hermogenes 
(late second century) includes myth, tale, chria, proverb, analysis destruc- 
tive and constructive, commonplace, encomium, comparison, characteriza- 
tion ('fidoxoila), description (HK<ppaais), thesis, and the proposal of a bill. 

^ orbis ille doctrinae quam Graeci ^yK^nXiop raidetay vocant, I. x. 1. 
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the teacher, whom the pupils, if they be rightly taught, at once 
love and respect. . . . Thus while mastery comes through 
writing, critical faculty will come through hearing.” II. ii. 

The teacher should frankly and fully show how. His 
criticism should beware of setting up inhibitions. To be 
promotive, he should find something to praise, and, 
besides explaining why he would have this out or that 
changed, should illuminate by interposing something of 
his own. Sometimes it will be helpful to give whole treat- 
ments which the boy may imitate without losing faith 
in his own (II. iv). In short, the teacher’s declamatio 
should be a model for his students (II. 

“ In this teachers have shown a divergence of method. Some 
of them would develop orally the outlines that they gave their 
pupils to speak from, not content to guide by the [assigned] 
division. Not only would they amplify argumentatively, but 
also emotionally. Others, giving only a sketch, would after 
the pupils* speeches treat what each one had scanted. Some 
topics, indeed, they would elaborate with no less care than 
when they themselves were the orators. Either method is use- 
ful; neither, I think, should be separated from the other; but, 
if there must be a choice between the two, it will more avail 
to have shown the right way in advance than to recall from 
their error those who have already fallen.** H. vi. 1-2. 

The same promotive guidance appears in the assigning 
of outlines {materice), less and less ample as the pupils 
advance, for written composition (II. vi). This writing 
was generally for practise, not for casting a particular 
speech in form to be memorized. Sometimes, says Quin- 
tilian, the boys may recite what they have written out; 
but generally learning by heart is better spent on the 
orators and historians than on their own work (vii). 

The declamatio recommended by Quintilian is speak- 
ing from outline on hypothetical cases. The more ele- 
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mentary assignments, for deliberative speeches, were 
called suasoricB; the more advanced, for forensic speeches, 
controversic. Both he treats only as school exercises. 
Within these limits he recommends declamatio as an 
important pedagogical discovery. 

“ So soon as [the youth] is well taught and sufficiently exer- 
cised in these first tasks, themselves not small, but as it were 
members and parts of greater ones, let the time demand the 
essaying of deliberative speaking and forensic on assigned out- 
lines. Before I go into the method of these, I must tell briefly 
what declamatio has as its idea, which is at once the most re- 
cent discovery and far the most useful. For it at once em- 
braces almost all the exercises just discussed and offers the 
nearest likeness to actuality. Therefore it has become so pop- 
ular as to be in the opinion of many sufficient of itself to develop 
eloquence. Nor can there be found any mastery in consec- 
utive discourse which is not related to this exercise in speaking. 
True, the actual practise has so declined by the fault of teachers 
that among the chief causes corrupting eloquence have been the 
license and ignorance of declamatores; but we may use well what 
is essentially good. 

“Let the outlines of the fictitious cases assigned be therefore 
as like as possible to actuality; and let the declamatio^ so far as 
possible, imitate those pleas for which it was invented to pre- 
pare. Wizards, pestilence, oracles, stepmothers more cruel 
than those of tragedy, and other topics even more imaginary, 
we seek in vain among real law cases. What, then? Are we 
never to permit a young man to elaborate themes outside of 
statistics, even poetical ones, such indeed as I myself have 
mentioned, that he may have room, take some pleasure in the 
assignment, and enter as it were, into the body [of the party he 
defends]? That used to be all very well; but at least let such 
[exercises] be grand and swelling without being silly and to 
critical eyes ridiculous.” II. x. 1-6. 

Evidently the declamatio that Quintilian recommends 
is not the declamatio that he heard about him. He wishes 
to recall to its original purpose what was already out of 
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hand. Originally, he implies, it defined that general prac- 
tise in debating which must have been as common in the 
ancient teaching as in modern universities. But already, 
as he also admits by implication, it had become quite 
different. Already it was established both as a special 
exercise and as a special form of public speaking. With 
the narrowing of the field of public discussion, the large 
old rhetoric surveyed by Quintilian had been narrowed 
more and more toward an artificial combination of forensic 
ingenuity with dramatic imagination. Instead of training 
youth to lead in public policy and to secure justice for 
individuals, declamatio had become an end in itself, the 
rhetor’s own kind of oratory. As an exhibition of skill 
it was his easiest means of winning pupils, and of holding 
them by letting them exhibit themeslves. The inherent 
vic’e of artificiality, which Quintilian admits by implication, 
he nevertheless assigns entirely to perverted educational 
practise. He would recall declamatio from invention to ac- 
tuality, and from display to exercise. That his warning was 
already too late is evident from Seneca (see section II of 
this chapter). Meantime one of the chief opportunities 
for perversion will be found in the prosopopceice described 
next. 

The pervasive classical inculcation of appropriateness 
(see also XI. i) was carried into declamatio through 
specific exercises known generally as prosopopmee {irpoaoy 
TTOTToitat). Their idea was an inoiaginative entering into 
the character, the emotional as well as the intellectual 
habit, of the person for whom one was speaking (fictee 
alienarum personarum orationes, VI. i. 25). ^ In more 
elementary form, sometimes called ethopoeice {ridowouaC) 
they bade the student say what Priam must have said to 
Achilles, or Sulla on renoimcing the dictatorship, or some 
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other character of history or fiction on a critical occasion; 
and they began even with the boy’s amplification of fables 
and myths.® As applied to declamatio (suasorice and 
controversicB) they are thus described by Quintilian : 

“Therefore prosopopceicB seem to me far the most difficult, 
since they add to the other tasks of deliberative declamatio 
(auasoria) the difficulty of characterization {persona). For the 
same arguments must be urged in one way by Caesar, in another 
by Cicero, in another by Cato. But the practise is most useful, 
either as a twofold task or as of the greatest interest to poets 
also or to future historians. To orators it is even necessary. 
For the many orations composed by Greeks or Latins to be de- 
livered by others had to adapt what was to be said to the 
speaker’s habit of life. Did Cicero think in the same way, or 
assume the same character, when he wrote for Pomi>ey as when 
he wrote for Ampins and others? Did he not, discerning the 
fortune, the rank, the deeds of each of them, express the very 
image of every one to whom he was giving voice, so that they 
seemed to speak beyond themselves, indeed, but still as them- 
selves? Nor is a speech less faulty for deviating from the per- 
son than from the case to which it should be adapted. Admi- 

•Thus Hermogenea on the exercise of retelling myths: “Myths are 
sometimes to be expanded, sometimes to be told concisely. How? By 
now telling in bare narrative, and now by feigning the words of the given 
characters. For example, ‘the monkeys in council deliberated on the 
necessity of settling in houses. When they had made up their minds to 
this and were about to sot to work, an old monkey restrained them, saying 
that they would more easily be captured if they were caught within en- 
clasures.’ Thus if you are concise; but if you wish to expand, proceed in 
this way. ‘The monkeys in council deliberated on the founding of a city; 
and one coming forward made a speech to the effect that they too must 
have a city. “For see,” said he, “how fortunate in this regard are men. 
Not only docs each of them have a house, but all going up together to 
public meeting or theater delight their souls with all manner of things to 
see and hear.’ ” Go on thus, dwelling on the incidents and saying that the 
decree was formally pas.sed; and devise a spec'ch for the old monkey.” 
XlpoyvfivdcfjaTa^ ed. Rabc, 2-3. 

The exercise is still used in French .schools, and for older pupils is car- 
ried, as by the ancients, into a sort of historical fiction. 
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rably, therefore, Lysias, in what he wrote for the untrained, is 
seen to have been faithful to their actual style. 

“But declamatores ^ especially have to consider what befits 
each character; for the forensics (controversicB) that they speak 
as advocates do are very few. Usually they become sons or 
fathers, rich, old, harsh, mild, avaricious, even superstitious, 
timid, or mocking, so that even comedy actors hardly conceive 
more ways of life on the stage than they on the platform. All 
these [exercises] may be regarded as prosopoponicR, I have 
brought them under the head of suasoricB because theonly differ- 
ence is in [the assumption of] character, although the exercise 
is sometimes extended also to controversicB.^^ III. viii. 49-52. 

® Though the word seems to refer rather to the masters than to the 
pupils, the whole passage none the less clearly indicates the nature and 
scope of the exercise for students. The dramatic skill of a declamaior 
is described again in similar terms at X. i. 71 ; the use of prosopopceia in the 
peroration of legal pleading, at VI. i. 25-27. 

^0 SuasoricB and controversicBp Quintilian adds, should not be treated as 
essentially different. So far as prosopopoeia goes, they differ hardly at 
all; and otherwise they differ mainly in degree, controversicB being more 
difficult. 

Besides the consecutive discussion of declamatio in chapter x of Book 
II, much of which is quoted above, Quintilian has many incidental ref- 
erences and allusions. At IV. ii. 29, he defines declamatio as forensium 
actionum mediiatioy “exercise in pleading”, and he implies the same defi- 
nition in ad declamandum ficta materia (I. x. 33) and in fictas ad imita- 
tionem fori consUiorumque matcrias (i. e., conlroversias suasoriasque^ II. 
iv. 41). Steadfastly ignoring its use as a form of public speaking, he con- 
sistently treats it as a school exercise. He implies that declamatio em- 
braced a large part of actual teaching when he complains (II. i. 8) that 
it is forecast by grammaticus, and calls rhetor (II. i. 3) declamandi magister. 
He says repeatedly that it depends largely on imaginative realization of 
character and emotion (VI. i. 25-27; X. i. 71; and the passage on proso- 
popceicB quoted above). He admits the use of it as an exhibition of vir- 
tuosity {in ostentationem, II. x. 10), but satirizes this (II. xx. 3) by the 
anecedote commemorating the futile skill of a man who could throw 
grains through the eye of a needle. Though he regards it as a gymnas- 
tic profitable for mature speakers in providing variety and relief (X. v. 
17), he has no patience with the common practise of keeping up indef- 
initely what is properly a school exercise (XII. xi. 15). Finally he repeats 
explicitly and implicitly his warning that declamatio should be kept close 
to actuality; and in a long passage (V. xii. 17-22) concluding his discus- 
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(3) Status 

Quintilian’s chapter (III. vi) on status is one of his most 
important, both as specific doctrine and as typical of 
ancient method. He has simplified a pedagogical device 
which, while it had been hampered by too anal3i:ical 
subdivision, had long vindicated itself as one of the most 
effective applications of the ancient theory of systematic 
guidance. Status, meaning the essential character of the 
case as it appeared to preliminary survey of all the mate- 
rial and all the bearings, had come to denote a uniform 
system for determining that essential character by leading 
questions. To gauge the sufficiency of his preparation 
and the line of his argument, to bring to bear not only his 
particular investigation, but the whole fund of his expe- 
rience, the student was to ask himself what the case meant 
to him as a whole. He must interpret it as resting mainly 
on one of three issues: (1) of fact (an sit); (2) of definition 
(quid sit); or (3) of general considerations, as of right or 
expediency (on recte sit). The first was called status 
coniecturalis, or coniectura; the second, staUis definitivus, 
or finis; the third, status generalis, or qualitas}^ Even if 

won of the sedes argumeniorum.^ he indignantly condemns its perversion 
into prettiness as an emasculation of oratory. 

Lucian, whose satire does not spare rhetors, makes specific mention 
now and then of dedamatio, using the term fuX^TT) or fjxXeray: Demonax, 83, 
86; Rhetorum prcpceptor, 17. One passage is very like Quintilian’s in 
the text above: “But the chief exercise and the aim of the art of danc- 
ing, as I said, is acting, which is practised in the same way by rhetors, 
especially by those who cultivate the so-called declamationes. Their 
art is the more applauded for its adaptation to the assigned characters 
and for its consonance with the persons introduced, whether princes, 
tyrannicides, poor men, or farmers.” De saltatione, 65. Some of his 
satires, e. g., Ti/rannicida, Abdicaius, and some of the encomia, sound like 
mock declamationes. 

Watson’s (Bohn) translation quotes (foot-notes to pages 212-18 of 
volume I) Capperonier’s tabular summary of the doctrine of status found 
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two of these entered, or all three, one must always be the 
focus. 

The first status {conieduralisy an sit) is most frequently deter- 
mining in criminal cases at law; but it may be determining in 
any debate involving history, for instance on the question of 
the recognition of Anglican orders by the Roman or the Eastern 
Church, or on the question of the historical justification of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
Whether it is to be determining must usually be forecast by 
experiment; for the ancient system presupposes that all three 
status will be tried in preparation before one is chosen. Actu- 
ally many arguments against the validity of Anglican orders 
have interpreted the status as coniecturalis; i. e., they rely 
mainly on establishing certain facts of the English Reforma- 
tion. Others have chosen status definitivus. Though neither 
excludes the other, one, according to the ancient system and 
by the very conditions of public address, will always be for that 
particular speech the statiLS. There can be no cogency without 
unity. 

Erskine’s defense of Lord George Gordon in a trial for treason 
was based on the second status {definitivus, quid sit). The facts 
alleged he admitted. That Gordon was concerned in a riot he 
did not challenge. Status coniecturalis he simply waived. He 
organized his case to show that what Gordon admittedly did 
could not be construed as coming within the term treason. 

In the defence of Orestes, a familiar ancient assignment, the 
status could not, except by mere ingenious perversion, be 
coniecturalis. The facts of his killing of Clytemnestra and of 
her previous killing of Agamemnon had to be admitted. The 
status might, indeed, be definitivus for some one who cared to 
split hairs about what we now call murder or homicide; but 
naturally it was the third {generalis, an rede sit). Orestes was 
justified on the ground of the sacred duty to avenge the murder 

in Quintilian, Cicero, the treatise Ad Herennium, and Hermogenes. For 
Cicero see also pages 49-51 above. 

j£eneke*s Leipzig dissertation (1904) De statuum doctrina ab Hermogene 
tradita compares by tabular view (pages 23-4, 120-1) the system of 
Hermagoras, as it is inferred from Cicero, Quintilian, and St. Augustine, 
with that of Hermogenes. 
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of his father. The issue was whether even a criminal mother 
should be executed by her own son. 

College debaters defending the maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine settled on the third status. The forcing of the second 
by their opponents they found themselves prepare to rebut. 
The issues of democracy, protection, peace seemed to them 
vital as offering valid arguments for and against, i. e., as being 
real clashes of actual opinion; and all these issues fell under 
status generalis. Status coniecturalis could never be made deter- 
mining. Status definitivus would lead to quibbling costly for 
opponents who should raise it. Status generalis held the issue. 

This sort of forecast, surveying the whole trend, the 
ancients regarded as so vital that they reduced it to a 
system. The classified status is typical of their pedagogy 
of rhetoric. Their teaching of inventio did not stop with 
investigation; it promoted reflection directly and guided 
it so systematically that no essential aspect could be 
ignored. Such questioning for focus and line in our day 
of statistical accumulation is not less, but more valuable. 

(4) The Parts of a Speech 

The traditional parts of an oration Quintilian dis- 
cusses (IV-VI) under their traditional subdivisions. The 
exordium (IV. i), for instance, may be drawn from the 
case, from the persons, from the occasion, or from rebuttal 
of one’s opponent; and its threefold aim is to remove 
prejudice, to win attention, and to open the way for 
understanding.^^ But Quintilian often constructively 
recombines the traditional items, and often interprets 
them from teaching experience. The statement of facts 
(narrafio, IV. ii) is not limited to pure exposition; even 

**The maxim was reddere auditorea benevdos, attentoa^ docilea. The 
classical lore on the third of these functions is surveyed by F. P. Don- 
nelly, S. J., in A function of the daaaical exordium. Classical Weekly, V. 
204-7, New York, May 11, 1912. 
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rehearsal may contribute to persuasion. Its cardinal 
virtue of clearness he reasserts in rebuke of those students 
whom an itch to be always impressive makes impatient 
of the obligation. 

“When they have experienced the whole range, they will 
find nothing in eloquence more difficult than to say what every 
hearer thinks he would have said himself, because it seems to 
him not good, but true.** IV. ii. 38. 

That the statement of facts should be brief does not per- 
mit its being eitlier abrupt or meager. That it should 
sound true implies that it should be in character, i. e., 
that it should be dramatically consistent and convincing, 
and also that it should lead into the argument. Similarly 
practical are the warnings against making the division 
(IV. v) too minute and against letting it hamper emo- 
tional appeal or interrupt progressive coherence. To his 
conspectus of the ancient classification of proof (V) Quin- 
tilian adds (xiii) the following shrewd maxims for rebuttal: 

Defense demands more skill than attack. 

The system of staim has one of its main uses in refutation. 

Rebuttal often consists largely in breaking down analogies. 

Never rebut what your opponent did not say. 

Neither be too anxious nor fight over every item. 

Peroration should be more than recapitulation; it should 
take occasion from the adversary. VI. i. 

(5) Plan 

Quintilian’s discussion of dispositio (VII) is like that of 
other ancient treatises in confining itself to plan in general. 
Without specific doctrine for the promotion of cogency 
as progressive coherence, it carries forward the system of 
staiits as determining the main line of argument. That the 
ancients appreciated and practised what is now taught in 
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American schools and colleges as the lore of paragraphs 
is evident in their best composition, notably in the orations 
of Cicero. The decline from such progressive coherence 
among the later declamatores is one of the marks of deca- 
dence (see section II, below). But how the lore was 
taught we are left to infer. The elementary working out 
of what is now unfortunately called a detached paragraph, 
i. e., of a single short composition, is prescribed in the 
chria (I. ix) much as in modern manuals; but that does not 
touch the art of composing a sustained speech hy para- 
graphs. In the cogency of mounting by stages we miss 
the typical systematic instruction. Some of this must 
have been inculcated through assigned outline (materia^ 
page 67 above), some of it by the rhetor’s oral teaching. 
Quintilian’s instruction as to the close of the exordium is a 
clear hint of what is now taught as paragraph emphasis. 

‘‘The proem should put last that to which the beginning of 
what follows can most conveniently be linked.” IV. i. 76. 

There are, indeed, other hints; but that so important an 
aspect of composition should not be a distinct topic even 
in Quintilian’s constructive pedagogy leaves the ancient 
lore of dispositio too analytical to be suflBcient for modern 
teachers. 


(6) Style Analyzed 

Quintilian’s long discussion of style {elocutio, VIII-XI) 
opens with one of his best sayings, “let care in words 
be solicitude for things”; and the whole introduction 

Curam ergo verborum rerum volo esse solicitudinem. VIII, proem, 
40. The passage goes on: “ For generally the best words are inseparable 
from their things, and are discerned by their own light. But we look for 
them as if they were always lurking and hiding. So, forgetting that they 
must be near the subject-matter, we seek them elsewhere and, when we 
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is an admirable answer to the old quibble about form and 
substance. If he thereupon proceeds for two books by 
the usual categories, he at least avoids the subdivision 
that had become excessive, and provides a convenient 
guide to the voluminous classical lore of elocutio}^ Typical 
is his introduction, under sentence-movement {compoaitio^ 
IX. iv), to the doctrine of sentence close {clausula), 

[“ Though rhythm must be pervasive] it is more demanded 
in closing cadences {in clausulis) and more obvious; first, 
because every thought has its own conclusion and demands a 
natural pause to separate it from the beginning of the one that 
follows; and furthermore, because the ear, having followed an 
oral sequence, having been guided by the current of flowing 
prose, is more critical when that movement stops and gives 
time to consider. Neither hard, therefore, nor abrupt should 
be the place where the attention takes breath and is renewed. 
Here is the dwelling-place of prose; here is the point to which 
the audience looks forward; here speaks the orator’s whole 
merit.” IX. iv. 61 - 62 . (The text of the last sentence is dubi- 
ous; but the general intention of exalting the importance of the 
dausula is clear.) 


(7) Style Promoted 

Having followed the usual analysis of style, Quintilian 
proceeds (X) to constructive promotion, to the ways of 
gaining secure control {firma facilitas; see the tabular 
view, page 66). “We who contemplate oratorical power, 
not mountebank volubility, have to inqulcate both range 

have found them, lay hold of them by force. A higher spirit is needed 
for essaying eloquence; for if she is in sound health throughout her 
frame, she will not think her care should be spent on manicuring and 
hairdressing.’* Fronto, on the contrary, praises the young Marcus Aure- 
lius for digging up words, ** ut verbum ex alto eruas et ad significandum 
adcommodes,” ed., Haines, 1. 6. 

For Aristotle’s treatment see above page 24; for Cicero’s, pages 68, 
67; for those of Dionysius and ** Longinus,” Chapter V. 
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and discrimination” (cojna cum iudidoy X. i. 8). So the 
vivid impressions that come through the ear should be 
supplemented by critical reading. The reading of poetry 
promotes concrete realization, heightening of style, emo- 
tional appeal, and aptness in characterization. From 
imitation Quintilian passes (X. iii) to writing for practise 
in style. Since this, like deep plowing, is for a better 
yield, he goes into specific counsels. 

Repeat what you have just written, both for connection and 
to warm up afresh. Fluency comes from habit, not from 
haste. You will not learn to write well by writing rapidly; 
you will learn to write rapidly by writing well. Lolling and 
looking at the ceiling will not answer; you must follow a plan 
{ratio). Rapid extempore draft {silva) has this disadvantage, 
that subsequent revision, though it may amend words and 
rhythm, is likely to leave the superficiality {levitaa) that has 
arisen from hasty crowding. Better exercise prevision, and so 
conduct your work {opus ducere) from the beginning that re- 
vision shall be polishing, not entirely making over. 

Dictation, by either urging or delaying the natural pace of 
composition, leads to crude, random, or inept expression. It 
is neither writing nor speaking; for it has neither the accuracy 
of the one nor the impetus of tlie other. Incidentally it pre- 
cludes those motor activities which help composing when one 
is alone.'® 

Though solitude is best — night, the closed door, the single 
light — since you cannot always have it, learn abstraction. 
X. iii. 8-28, paraphrased. 

In transition Quintilian observes that meditation 
taiiOy X. vi) for speaking without writing can go so far 
as to fix not only the order of points, which is enough, 

'® in rebus spiritus et in verbis sublixnitas et in affectibus motus omnis 
et in personis decor. X. i. 27. 

For an interesting note on dictation as practised by a professional 
orator, see H. von Amim, Lebm und Werke des Dio ton Prusa, page 140. 
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but even the connection of words. The value to the 
speaker of practise in writing is to make channels (formcB) 
for such meditation. Since meditation must always 
leave a margin for improvisation, the plan must be such 
as may be easily left and resumed. In other words, to 
give the speaker secure control, the plan must be pro- 
gressive. Iterating this in the next chapter, Quintilian 
adds that the other main means to extempore power is 
concrete realization.^® 

Writing gives speaking precision; speaking gives writing 
ease (X. vii. 29). From this summary of their general re- 
lations in education, Quintilian passes to the use of writing 
in the preparation of a particular speech. 

“Busy pleaders commonly write the most essential parts 
and the beginnings (i. e., of paragraphs, so as to be readier to 
pick up the constructive pattern after weaving in rebuttal 
impromptu]. The rest of their prepared matter they grasp by 
meditation; and what arises suddenly they meet extempore.” 
X. vii. 30. 

Brief notes to be held in the hand are admissible, but not 
what is advised by Lsenas, to write out the whole speech and 
then sum it up in outline. X. vii. 32, paraphrased. 

The secure control that Quintilian seeks to promote, 
that firma fdcilitds which is the subject of the whole tenth 
book, is evidently quite different from mere fluency. 
With the gift of gab in boys he has long ago expressed 
his impatience. ‘‘Impromptu garrulity, without the 

via, X. vii. 5; intendendus animus . . usque ad ultimum, X. vii. 16. 
“ imagines, X. vii. 15. 

^•The interpretation is substantially that of Luigi Valmaggi: “In- 
somnia il precetto di Quintiliano ^ questo, che occorre o recitare a mem- 
oria o improwisare sia pure su appunti presi meditanda il discorso, 
ma ^ d ’uopo evitare assolutamente una miscela dei due sistemi.’* Osserva- 
moni 8vl libfo x di Quintiliano, in Atti della reale accademia delle sdense 
di Torino^ 37: 228. 
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meditation that the master intends, almost without hes- 
itation in rising to speak, is really the brag of a mounte- 
bank” (II. iv. 15). He not only presupposes, he spe- 
cifically inculcates, most careful preparation. 

(8) Memory 

In this preparation the importance that he gives to writ- 
ing, not only for general practise, but for the composition 
of a particular speech, may seem greater than is warranted 
by experience. Even so he is far from supporting those 
who represent classical oratory as having been generally 
written and memorized.^® That the urgencies of public 
address could be met by that method is a priori a difficult 
assumption; and even the spread of the oratory of dis- 
play in his time, and his own professorial fondness for 
finish of style, did not lead Quintilian to urge memoriz- 
ing generally and unreservedly. Rather what he offers 

*Our modern habits of writing and reading hinder our comprehen- 
■ion of the speaking and listening ancient world. Especially are we liable 
to misinterpretation of the idea of writing in the ancient rhetoric. This 
contemplated primarily general training in style. It also included some 
written preparation for a particular speech, and finally the writing out of 
some speeches, especially speeches on occasion, in full. But that this last 
was the general ancient practise has never been sufficiently supported 
and is a priori improbable. The writing out of speeches after they had 
been spoken, and the common ancient practise of writing speeches for 
other men to learn and deliver, are not in point, and must be kept apart 
from the question of written preparation. The traditional quarrel be- 
tween the ancient oratory which relied more and that which relied less 
on writing is admirably summed up by Van Hook, Alcidamas vernu 
Isocrates; the spoken versus the written word, in the introduction to his 
translation of the attack of Alcidamas On those who unite unitten speeches. 
Classical Weekly, Xll, 89-94, New York, Jan. 20, 1919. Though there 
is ground for difference of opinion in interpreting what we can learn of 
the habit of Demosthenes or of Cicero, there is no ground for assuming 
that the ancient counsels of care in preparation generally imply writing 
out. Quintilian, who leans toward written preparation, is by himsell 
almost sufficient testimony to the contrary. 
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under mevwria (XL ii) has the usual wide ancient scope. 
It should be read in its connection with what he has al- 
ready taught (X. vi. vii, page 80 above) about cogitatio, 

“All training rests upon memory . . . It is the power that 
makes available funds of examples, laws, decisions, opinions, 
precedents, funds which the orator ought to have in abun- 
dance and at command. Rightly is it called the treasury of 
eloquence. 

“Those who plead much ought not only to retain surely, 
but to discern [bearings] quickly, not only to grasp what has 
been written by reading it over and over, but to follow the 
sequence of points and words in what has been [merely] thought 
out,*^ to remember the points made on the other side, and, in- 
stead of rebutting them seriatim, to bring them in where they 
will be opijortune. Nay, extempore speaking seems to me to 
rest ujKjn no less vigor of mind.** For while we are saying one 
thing, we have to be considering what we are going to say. So 
while thought (cogitatio) is always questing beyond what is 
[actually on the carpet], whatever it finds meantime it deposits, 
so to speak, in the memory; and the memory, as it were a third 
hand, transmits what it has received from forecast (inven- 
Hone) to expression (elociiiioni),'* XI. ii. 1-3. 

Devices and exercises for training and applying such 
a faculty (XI. ii. 8-35) are summed up (36) under the 
two principles of divisio and composition definiteness of 
outline and definiteness of sentence movement. The 
former is thus iterated for the third time (see X. vi. vii) 
as essential. The importance of the latter lies in the fact 
that the mind more readily retains settled rhythms (39). 
As verse is easier to memorize than prose, so periodic 
rhythms than unperiodic.^* Thus Quintilian faces finally 

*^ CogitoHst with obvious reference to cogitatio in X. vi. vii. • 

** Note that memoria is vigor of mind, and that it is first, as often, 
applied to extempore speaking. 

** For Aristotle on aspect of the period (Rhetoric, iii, 1409 b), see 
97 above. 
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the question of learning by heart. That it was a question, 
even for Quintilian, shows that classical practise was 
divided, as modern practise is, by differences both in 
talent and in the field of habitual exercise. 

‘‘From this diversity of talents arises the question whether 
the preparation of a speech should go so far as learning by 
heart (od verbum sit ediscendum diduris)^ or only far enough 
to grasp the force of each point and the order (an vim modo 
rerum aique ordinem compledi satis sit). As to this doubtless 
no rule can be proclaimed as universal. With a memory 
strong enough, and with time enough, I should like to hold 
every syllable. Otherwise it is idle to write [the speech out. 
Such power] is to be secured especially in boyhood, and mem- 
ory to be trained to that habit, lest we learn to excuse our- 
selves. Therefore to be prompted or to refer to notes is a fault, 
because it encourages slackness, and there is no secure hold with- 
out some anxiety not to lose. By prompting or the use of notes 
the impetus of delivery is interrupted, the speech halting and ab- 
rupt; and he who speaks as if he were reciting forfeits the whole 
charm even of what he has written well by betraying that it has 
been written [i. e., memorizing, to be effective, must be perfect]. 

“Memory can even give such an impression of impromptu 
talent that we seem not to have brought the speech from 
home, but to have laid hold of it on the spot; and that is a 
great advantage both to the orator and to his case . . . 

“But if memory is less tractable, or if time does not suffice, 
tying oneself to words will be useless, since the forgetting of a 
single one may lead to awkward hesitation, or even to silence. 
It is far safer, having firmly grasped the substance, to give one- 
self freedom of expression.” XI. ii. 44-48. 

D. Scope and Plan 

The comprehensive program announced by Quintilian 
in his proem is carried through. No other ancient treatise 
is so exhaustive.^^ Including all the traditional topics, he 

** See the tabular view above (page 63, with foot-note 8) and Quin- 
tilian *8 own review and forecast in the proem to Book VIII. 
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proceeds upon the classical theory of systematic guidance, 
but makes the important contribution of pedagogical 
order. For his plan is progressive. Though sometimes 
anxiously analytical in subdivision, he is constructive in 
making his main line not the survey of the subject, but 
the development of the student. The traditional five 
parts of rhetoric stand out clearly; but they cover only 
about half of the space, and they do not determine the 
plan. Rather Quintilian proc‘eeds from less to more, from 
boyhood through adolescence to manliood. His idea is to 
widen and deepen the practise of public speaking as it 
opens more and more to the growing speaker. Aristotle’s 
philosophy of rhetoric begins with the speaker as the- 
oretically the efficient cause; Quintilian’s pedagogy ends 
with the speaker as practically the eflBcient result. So, 
before entering upon definitions, he devotes two books to 
practical exercises, beginning not with the subject, but 
with the boy.^^ So, after he has defined the field and scope, 
he expounds inventio as in practise it expands, and links 
it with dispoidtio. So the two books in which elocutio is 
traditionally analyzed are followed by the two that show 
practically liow it may be achieved; and these two are the 
culmination, the final application of all the preceding doc- 
trine. His Instiiutio is faithfully what its title proposes, a 
pedagogy of rhetoric. 

That it keeps its place in the history not only of rhetoric, 
but of education is due, of course, to Quintilian’s cogency; 
it is due also to the largeness of the subject. Rhetoric, for 
the fortunate few who alone could aspire to leadership, 
comprised most of the higher systematic education. The 

How deliberate and consistent is his order appears, for instance, at 
the opening of II. xi, where the definitions begin: lam hie ergo nobis in- 
choanda est ea pars artis ex qua caperc initium solent qui priora omisenmt. 
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scope so brilliantly vindicated by Cicero “ is taken by 
Quintilian as a matter of course. Thus his work is in more 
than one aspect a general pedagogy. Thus also rhetoric 
itself, to fulfil his demands and follow his methods, must 
keep his conception of bringing to bear the whole man. 
The narrowing of rhetoric in practise arose from the nar- 
rowing of public life and meant the narrowing of education. 

^ See Chapter 111» pages S8» 46. 
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II. DECLAMATIO IN SENECA, ^7 TACITUS, AND 

PLINY 

A. Deciamatio 

The declamatio exhibited by Seneca, though already estab- 
lished, was fairly new at Rome.^ Cicero, writing about the 
time of Seneca’s birth, still uses declamare, declamcUio, and 
controversia ^ in their older general senses. His approval 
of practise speaking on hypothetical cases was apparently 
of something like our modern “ moot courts.” Controvert 
sicR of the Senecan sort he knew only in their incipiency 

Tacitus, writing his Dialogus de oratoribus about 81 a. d., 
a few years before Quintilian’s Institutio, shows clearly 
that the specialized controversice, from being common, had 
become pervasive almost to the extent of monopoly. 

” The best edition is SenSque le rhiteur, controverses et suasoires, traduc- 
tion nouvelle (with expository introduction), texte revu (in fine print at 
the bottom of each page), Henri Bomecque (Lille), 2 volumes, Paris 
(Gamier), 1902. 

The best discussion is also by Bomecque, Les dedamaHons et Us dth 
clamateurs d'apris Senique U pSre, Travaux et m^moires de TUniversit^ 
de Lille, nouvelle s^rie, I. Droit, Lettres — fascicule 1, Lille, au si^ge dc 
rUniversit6, 1902 (bibliography, index of authors cited other than Sen- 
eca, catalogue raisonn^ of declamatores). 

Incidental and more general discussion will be found in standard trea- 
tises on Roman literature of the Empire, in G. Boissier's La fin du 
paganisme, and in his TacUe, pages 200-240. 

Peterson's translation of the Dialogus of Tacitus is published in the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

® For a summary of the earlier Greek history see Bomecque, D^cfam., 40. 

® E. g. De oral. I. 140. 

^ Commentabar declamitans — sic enim nunc loquuntur. Brutus, 310. 
On this point Seneca has no doubt: — Declamabat autem Cicero non 
quales nunc controversias dicimus, ne tales quidem quales ante* Ciceronem 
dicebantur, quas thesis vocabant. Hoc enim genus maxime, quo nos 
excrcemur, adeo novum est, ut nomen quoque ejus novum sit. Seneca, 
Controversies, 1. prsef. 12. 
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Prom the older, Ciceronian position of comprehensive 
training his Messalla derides declamatio and all its works. 

“ As to this [education of an orator] the great men of the past 
had made up their minds. To bring it about they discerned the 
need not of declamaiio in the schools of the rhetors, nor of exer- 
cising tongue and voice in imaginary controversies without spe- 
cific relation to actuality, but of filling the mind by the technic 
(artibns) of discussing (disputatur^ i. e., discussing after the 
manner of the philosophers) good and evil, honor and dishonor, 
justice and injustice; for this is the orator’s subject matter 
(suhiecta ad dicendum materia). Tacit. Dial. 31, 1. 

[The dialogue, which of course gives more than one point of 
view, but none the less clearly shows the position of Tacitus, 
proceeds from such general studiej^ to the old custom of appren- 
ticing oneself to an experienced orator (31-34), and then con- 
trasts the modern habit as follows.) 

“But now our striplings are drawn off into the schools of 
those who are called rhetors. How little, just before Cicero’s 
time, these teachers pleased our ancestors is evident from the 
fact that the censors Crassus and Domitius bade them close, as 
Cicero puts it, their ‘schools of impudence.’ Well, as I started 
to say, the boys are drawn off into schools in which it would be 
hard to say whether the place itself, or their fellow students, or 
the sort of exercise, is likely to do their talents more harm. 
The place has no respect, since every one is equally unskilled; 
the fellow students give no impetus to progress, since boys 
among boys and youths among youths speak and are heard 
with equal carelessness; but the exercises are in great part posi- 
tively thwarting. For two sorts of themes are handled with 
the rhetors : auasorice and oontroversice. Of these the stuuorics, 
as being easier and demanding less foresight (prudentia), are 
left to the boys; the controversies are assigned to those of more 
power. My word! what assignments! and how incredibly com- 
posed! It follows, moreover, that declamatio may be applied 
to an assignment far removed from actuality. So it comes to 
pass that they pursue with great words rewards for tyranni- 
cides, or the choice to be made by ravished maidens, or incests 
of matrons, or whatever is argued as often in school as sel- 
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dom in the forum. When they come before real judges — ** 

. . . Tacit. Dial. 35, 1-7. 

What Quintilian deplores, then, in the practise of 
declamaiio Tacitus shows to have been none the less com- 
mon. All the more significant is the slight and as it were 
unwilling consideration that Quintilian gives to these 
fashionable aspects. Even while he insists on the value of 
declamaiio for general training, he deprecates that wide 
departure from actual pleading in themes, conception, 
and style which Seneca records as a matter of course and 
Tacitus derides as habitual. The use of declamaiio by 
mature speakers not for exercise, but for exhibition, he 
passes o’s^er incidentally in a few sentences as a perversion. 
Its undoubted prevalence he admits sadly as something 
that a serious teacher should ignore. Both the scorn of 
the historian and the reservations of the teacher spring 
from the older, larger tradition of rhetoric. To this both 
Tacitus and Quintilian discerned in declamaiio a menace. 
How far their fears were justified will appear in later 
narrowing and perversion. Meantime they have supplied 
for interpreting the collection of Seneca not only the an- 
cient standard, but also the necessary information. 

B. Character and Scope of Seneca’s Collection 

Seneca’s Coniroversice is a collection of the declama- 
Hones made by celebrated rhetors. Though Seneca may 
well have used published material, his extensive reports, 
as it were verbatim,®^ at once attest the grasp of the ancient 
See above, pages 70-73 and foot-note 10. The objection of Petro- 
nius, Satyricon i. 2, is less specific. 

** Seneca the Elder (sometimes called the Rhetor, circ. 66 b. c. — 39 
A. o.) made the collection in his last years. 

’’ Bomecque, DSdam. 25, thinks that the Contr&verna may be taken 
as substantial reproductions. 
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memoria and suggest, amid considerable variety, a fund of 
stock cases. To exhibit the rhetors’ skill by competition, 
his plan is to show side by side different treatments of the 
same theme. He interpolates specific, and, in the prefaces 
to the several books, general criticism. Though he does 
not offer his collection of models explicitly as a c^omprehen- 
sive guide, his pervasive implication is that declamaiio 
exhibits the cardinal virtues. Rhetoric might with more 
safety tend to monopolize education so long as it had its 
old comprehensiveness; but as it was narrowed, it tended 
to put the cart before the horse. “Give your mind to 
eloquence,” says Seneca; “from this you can range easily 
into all arts.” The idea is almost opposite educationally 
to Cicero’s view that eloquence is nourished by all studies; 
and the eloquence exhibited by Seneca is itself much 
smaller than that intended by Cicero. 

(1) Subjects for Suasorim 

Suasorice were deliberative; controversiccy forensic. 
Though in actual practise the one field of oratory seems as 
diflBcult as the other, in pedagogical use suasorice were 
generally assigned as elementary exercises, the boy’s 
first extended compositions with the rhetor.^^ The seven 
surviving specimens of Seneca’s collection are on the fol- 
lowing themes: — 

1. Alexander debates whether to embark on the ocean. 

2. The three hundred Spartans sent against Xerxes debate, 

CorUrov, II, praef. 3. J. W. H. Walden quotes a similar counsel fronj 
Libanius, Ep. 248: Kal roi t 6 Apx^iy dJ&va<rBai \4yeip. 

The Universities of Ancient Greece, page 78, foot-note. 

Bomecque, Declam. 135, sums up the situation as follows: “la rh^tor- 
ique, devenue I’^tude unique, perd, du m^me coup, le contact avec la 
reality . . . et elle depouille A pen pr^ toute valeur comme moyen 
d ’Education oratoire et general.” 

Tacitus, Dial. 35-5, quoted above, page 88. Quintilian, II. iv, 25. 
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after the flight of the expeditionary forces from the rest of 
Greece, whether they too shall flee. 

3. Agamemnon debates whether to sacrifice Ipliigenia, when 
Calchas has declared that the Trojan expedition cannot other- 
wise set sail with the consent of the gods. 

4. Alexander the Great debates the entry into Babylon after 
the auguries have warned that danger lurks for him there. 

5. The Athenians debate whether to remove the monuments 
of their victories over the Persians, Xerxes having threatened 
to come back unless they do so. 

6. Cicero debates whether to appeal to Antonius for mercy. 

7. Cicero debates whether to burn his writings, Antonius 
having offered him immunity on this condition. 

That the subjects seem to have been always historical 
reminds us that Roman deliberative oratory was barred 
from its natural field of the living present. Thus restricted, 
it is meager even for a school exercise. 

{9) Subjects for Coniroversice 

The cases assigned for the corttroversi(E of older students, 
though more various, were even more removed from 
actuality. The list of those used by Seneca to exhibit the 
skill of the rhetors themselves fully justifies the exclama- 
tion of Tacitus , qualesy per fidem! Posed as available for 
argument on either side — a rhetor would sometimes es- 
pouse now one side, now the other — ^they are diflBcult, 

^ C. T. Cruttwell translates the second of these at page 835 of his 
tory of Roman Literature, 

The subjects mentioned incidentally by Quintilian are similar: — 
Deliberant Patres conscript! an stipendium militi constituant. III. viii. 
18. Deliberant Patres conscript! an Fabios dedant Gallis helium min- 
itantibus. 19. Deliberat C. Csesar an persevere! in Germaniam ire, cum 
milites passim testamenta facerent. 19. • 

Pompeius deliberavit Parthos, an Africam, an ^gyptum peteret. 33. 
Deliberat Caesar an Britanniam impugnet. VII. iv. 2, 

^ Dial. 35. 5, quoted above, page 88. 
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subtle, sensational, often so dubious as to preclude quo- 
tation, always remote. On their face they were chosen 
and iterated by men who desired sensation, prized in- 
genuity, and had turned the art of persuasion to adver- 
tisement. 


A DUinheritmg Uncle (I. 1) 

“Children who refuse support to their parents are liable to 
imprisonment.** 

Two brothers quarreled. The son of one of them, in spite of 
his father’s prohibition, supported his uncle, who had fallen 
into poverty. Disinherited on this account, he made no legal 
protest. He was adopted by his uncle. Through a legacy the 
uncle became rich. The father began to be in want. The son 
supported him in spite of the uncle *s prohibition. He was 
disinherited. [Speak for either the young man or the disin- 
heriting uncle.] 

The Pirate Chief *s Daughter (I. 6) 

[A young man] captured by pirates wrote to his father for 
ransom. He was not ransomed. The pirate chief *s daughter 
induced him to promise marriage if he got his freedom. He 
promised. She left her father to follow him. He has returned 
to his father and has married her. An orphan heiress comes 
along. His father bids him repudiate the pirate chief *s daugh- 
ter and marry the heiress. When he refuses, he is disinherited. 
[Defend either the father or the son.] 


An Oath of Husband and Wife (II. 2) 

A husband and a wife made an oath that if anything hap- 
pened to either, the other would die. The husband, traveling 
abroad, sent a messenger to his wife to announce that her 
husband had died. She threw herself from a cliff. Having re- 
covered, she is bidden by her father to leave her husband. She 
refuses. She is disinherited. [Speak for either the wife or her 
father.] 
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Poison Given to a Maniac Son (IH. 7) 

A father has given poison to a son who was raging mad and 
did violence to himself. The mother brings action for cruelty. 
[Speak for either the father or the mother.] 

Crucifixion of a Slave who Refuses Poison to his Master (IH. 9) 

A sick man has asked his slave to give him poison. The slave 
has not given it. The master provides in his will that his heirs 
shall crucify the slave. The slave appeals to the tribunes. 
[Speak for either the appellant or the respondent.) 

An Exiled Father Excluded from his Lands (VI. 2) 

“Aiding an exile with shelter or food is prohibited.” 

“The i>enalty for homicide shall be exile for five years.” 

The father of a son and a daughter was found guilty of hom- 
icide and exiled. He used to come to one of his properties near 
the frontier. The son learned this and punished the overseer. 
The overseer excluded the father. The father began to go to 
his daughter’s. Tried for harboring an exile, she was acquitted 
on the plea of her brother. The five-year period having ex- 
pired, the father disinherits the son. [Sp^dc for either the 
father or the son.) 

Against such subjects, against others equally subtle and 
unreal, even indecent and perverted, both Tacitus and 
Quintilian protest in the name of education. Training for 
actual pleading, they urge, is not to be had from tyran- 
nicide, rape, incest, wizards, pestilence, and stepmothers. 
Seneca leaves no doubt that such subjects were typical; 
but he expressly repudiates the assumption that con- 
troversice should be exercises to train for the bar.^ That 

“Deinde res ipsa di versa est: totum aliud est pugnare, aliud venti- 
lare. Hoc ita semper habitum est, scholam quasi ludum esse, forum 
arenam. III. prsef. 13. 

The same point of view is taken by Pliny in the letter (Epist. II. 8) 
quoted below. 

The following controversia was assigned to the young Marcus Aurelius 
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declamatio was quite different not only in his view, but in 
fact, there is no room to doubt. The difference between 
what Tacitus and Quintilian urge on principle and what 
they themselves, as well as Seneca and Pliny, record as 
practise is decisively sharp. It is the difference between 
the old rhetoric and the new. Even in Seneca’s time, much 
more in that of Quintilian, declamatio was measured as a 
special form of public speaking. As such Seneca seems to 
regard it with complacency. That he thinks it self- 
sufficient and self -justifying seems evident from his pains 
to give its oral triumphs the j>ermanence of written record. 
Declamatio might be cursed by the older tradition as bad 
education, or justified as originally good by ignoring what 
it had become. None the less it had gone quite out from 
the old rhetoric, and had been accepted and widely ap- 
plauded as an end in itself. 

That it perverted schooling, as Tacitus complains, was 
partly due to its inevitable tendency to turn tlie school into 
an auditorium. The rhetor remained, indeed, a teacher; 
but even in teaching he offered himself as a model.®^ The 
transition was easy to offering himself to the public as an 
orator in the latest style of oratory. Wliile this was one of 
the few ways left under the Empire for appeal to a large au- 
dience, it was also one of his chief means of publicity. What 
the rhetor was thus to become throughout the Roman Em- 
pire may be clearly forecast from Pliny’s account of Iseeus. 

by his master Pronto: “I have sent you an outline; the case is serious. A 
consul of the Roman people, laying aside his robes, has donned a coat of 
mail and among the young men at the feast of Minerva has slain a lion in 
the sight of the Roman people. He is denounced before the Censors. Put 
into shape and develop.” Correspondence of Pronto, ed., with a translation, 
C. R. Haines, London and New York (Loeb Classical Library), 1919, vol. I, 
page 210 (.see the further correspondence on this theme, pages 212, 214). 

* See above, page 69. 
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(3) Pliny on hceus 

Great as is the reputation that had prepared me for Isseus, 
I found him greater. He has in the highest degree mastery, 
abundance, fertility. He speaks always extempore, but as if 
he had long written. The diction is Greek, nay Attic; the 
prelude, neat, simple, winsome, or grave and lofty. He asks 
for several controversies , and lets the audience choose, often 
even the side. He rises; his robe is right; he begins. Instantly 
everything is ready, and ready almost equally. Deep thoughts 
respond at once and words, but what words! chosen and re- 
fined. From his impromptus gleam much reading and much 
writing. He introduces aptly, states the case lucidly, argues 
keenly, sums up strongly, in style is superb. In a word, he in- 
structs, charms, moves; " and which he does best you hardly 
know. The enthymemes are frequent, and so are the terse and 
finished syllogisms, an achievement difficult even for writing. 
His memory is incredible. He resumes what he has spoken ex- 
tempore, and does not slip on a single word. Such control he 
has attained by study and practise; for day and night he does 
nothing else, hears nothing else, says nothing else. Past his 
sixtieth year, he is still only a schoolman; and nothing is more 
ingenuous than that sort of man, or more unsophisticated, or 
better. We who are crowded at the bar and in real cases learn, 
even against our will, much cunning. The school and the audi- 
torium, with their made-up cases, are inoffensive and innocu- 
ous — and none the less happy, for old men especially. For 
what is happier in old age than what is pleasantest in youth? 
Therefore I account Isseus not only most eloquent, but also 
most blest; and if you have no desire to know him, you are made 
of stone and iron. So come, if not for other reasons, if not on my 
account, at least to hear him. Have you ever read of the man 
of Gades who was so stirred by the name and fame of Livy that 
he came from the ends of the earth to see him and, once having 
seen him, forthwith went his way? "Tis crass, uncultured, 

^ For all its informality, Pliny’s letter runs, as it were mevitably, into 
the traditional channels of the formal parts of a speech (proesmiatur, 
narrat, pugnat) and the three ends of oratory (docet, delectat, afficii). In- 
deed, it shows throughout a familiarity with rhetorical technic, and as- 
sumes a like familiarity on the part of its recipient. 
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stupid, almost base, to think no more highly of an experience 
than which nothing is pleasanter, or prettier, or more refined. 
You will say, ‘T can read no less eloquent orators here.” Yes; 
but there is always a chance to read, not always to hear. Be- 
sides, the living voice, as the phrase goes, is far more moving. 
For though what you read may be more vehement, yet what 
is fixed by the delivery, the mien, the bearing, the very gesture 
of a speaker abides deeper in the mind. Else we give the lie 
to the story of iEscliines, who when he had read aloud to the 
Rhodians a speech of Demosthenes, and every one was admir- 
ing it, is said to have added: “What if you had heard the beast 
himself? ” And iEschines, on the testimony of Demosthenes, 
had a most brilliant delivery. None the less he admitted that 
the man who had begotten that speech delivered it far better. 
All this goes to prove that you should hear Isceus, if only to say 

that you have heard him. r. . . xt « 

Pliny, EjnsU II. 3. 

In essentials this description applies to the controversion 
preserved by Seneca. The Greek rhetor Isaeus whom 
Pliny heard at the end of the first century is recognizably 
like the Roman rhetors whom Seneca heard some hundred 
years before. A century had only fixed the type as a 
distinct form of oratory, and extended its vogue. Succeed- 
ing centuries repeated it, in Greek and in Latin, through- 
out the Roman world. Meantime Tarsus may have 
taught declamatio to its most famous citizen. Certainly 
St. Jerome knew it well. “We have been rhetoricated,” 
he says with grim humor, “and have played a bit in the 
way of the declamatoresJ^ Indeed, the rhetoric that 

KeiFs editio maior of Pliny's Letters (Leipzig, 1870) dates the 
second book a. d. 97-100, within a few years of Quintilian's InatituHo, 
For Iseeus see Philostratus, Vit, Soph. i. 20, and Juvenal's satirical 
phrase “Isseo torrentior” (I. iii. 74). 

** “ Rhetoricati sumus, et in morem declamatorum paululum lusimus,” 
quoted by Labriolle, Hisioire de la liiUrature latine ehrStienne, Paris, 1920, 
page 470. Lusimus corresponds to Seneca's description of dedamatio as 
Indus (foot-note 38 above). 
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came first and most actively to the Fathers of the Church 
must have come tfirough declamation^ Its influence as 
late as the fourth century on St. Augustine throws into 
sharp relief his ignoring of it in his rhetoric for preachers, 
the fourth book of De doctrina Christiana. With such real 
work of oratory declamatio has nothing to do. 

C. Seneca’s Classification and Treatment 

Instead of giving his specimens entire, Seneca divides 
them by a tlireefold critical classification: (1) sententice, 
(2) divisioy (3) colores. The treatments of the same case 
by different declamatores are thus compared specifically 
as to (1) the significances, (2) the analysis, (3) the imag- 
inative handling. 

(1) The term sententice might imply such interpretations 
as were significant because they were leading. Taken 
thus, it suggests the saliences which mark, stage by stage, 
the development of a single, controlling interpretation. 
But senteniicB was used familiarly of such interpretations 
as were valuable rather separately than together, for 
themselves rather than for the furthering of a progressive 
development — in a word, aphorisms, or epigrams. The 
latter sense had become the more common, and in fact is 
what Seneca exhibits. His declamatores seem more con- 
cerned to strike now and strike again than to urge on. 
Though they still distinguish the formal parts (proem, 
statement, etc.),^ they are no longer preoccupied with the 

The history of declamatio as a direct and an indirect influence is 
reserved for a later volume. It is summarized suggestively by Bornec- 
que in both the introduction to his edition of Seneca and his treatise 
cited in foot«note 9.1. Walden’s ample summaries of the work of Liba- 
nius (4th century) in his Universities of Ancient Greece corroborate what 
Bomecque says of St. Augustine. 

See Pliny’s letter on Iseeus above. 
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onward march of the older tradition. For the cogency 
of progressive development they have substituted the 
momentary effectiveness of striking summaries. 

(2) Seneca’s ditrisio, the analysis of the case, shows 
similarly not the stages of a consecutive order, but merely 
the components of an arbitrary classification. Given 
such cases as were posed, even the divisio called for inge- 
nuity. Its preliminary qu(Bstiones sometimes suggest an 
ingenious and perverted application of the traditional 
status 

(3) Under colores ^ Seneca exhibits the imaginative 
development. Meaning generally the tone, or cast — in 
a large sense, the style, colores means specifically in Seneca’s 
collection (1) descriptive amplification, and (2) dramatic 
characterization. Even the descriptions were more than 
concrete realization of the facts; they were imaginative 
elaborations. 

Quintus Haterius, on the side of the father [in the case of the 
pirate chief’s daughter, above, page 92] evoked a very fine 
picture. In the abrupt style habitual with him he began to 
describe, as if he heard the tumult, how everything was laid 
waste and ravaged, the farms given to the fiames, the peasants’ 
flight; and, when he had amplified the terror, he added : “Why 
shudder, young man? Tis the arrival of your father-in-law.” 

Seneca, Controversies, I. 6. 12. 

[Fabianus] was apter at suasoricB, The local color of places, 
the courses of rivers, the sites of cities and the habits of their 

g.. I, prsef. 21; II. iii. 11. See also Boraecque, Declam, 51, For 
stahis see above, page 74. 

" The long and intricate history of cohres, extending, with that of its 
Romance cognates, through the middle ages, must be postponed; but its 
interest may be divined by merely glancing at the successive uses re- 
corded in a few dictionaries. The importance of exploring the term has 
been urged again by Fletcher in his “ Trws Meaning** of Dante* $ Vita 
ISuooa, Romanic Review, XI. 119. 
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peoples, no one described more amply. Never did he pause for 
lack of a word. His soothing speech would flow about every- 
thing with swiftest and easiest course. Ibid. II. preef. 3. 

More boldly and ingeniously imaginative was the char- 
acterization. The case itself being fictitious, the treat- 
ment might go the whole length of fiction. At least the 
declamatio must so enter into the motives, and especially 
the emotions, of the parties as to make them dramatis 
persoTKB; at most he might go so far as to supply his imag- 
inary dialogues with a plot.'*^ Thus a guilty son is staged 
in dialogue with his father: 

I shall die. I shall die. 

Perhaps. I shall not weep. 

Heart, why quiverest thou? Tongue, why tremblest? Eyes, 
why are ye dulled? It is not yet the thirtieth day. 

You beg for life? I gave it; and you have lost it. 

It is your will that your son should die. 

My will? No, your madness, your blind and rash desire, yes, 
and her father, too soon overborne by your prayers. 

Seneca, Controversice, II. 3. 1. 

That such dramatization is obviously an extension of 
the school prosopoparieB ^ shows how pervasive was the 
preoccupation with imaginative development. “Asinius 
Pollio used to say that the color was to be exhibited in 
the statement of facts, and carried out in the arguments.”^® 
What was left of the old rhetoric? The interpretations 
demanded by sententics and dwisio were at least intellectual; 

For the literary influence of this habit of oral fiction see Bomecque, 
Deal. 

^See above, page 71. 

Seneca, ControveraiCR, IV. iii. 8. Doubtless Quintilian had such per- 
version of narratio in mind when he wrote: **[Tke narratio] Should be 
neither dry and starved , . . nor again winding and seductive with 
far-fetched descriptions, into which many are led by imitation of the 
license of poetry.’* II. iv. 3. 
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but the main interpretation, the goal and measure of skill, 
was imaginative. The surest way to fame was through 
colores. Through colores wJiat Jiad once been useful as a 
school exercise was artificially extended, and forensic 
was turned into a form of occasional oratory. 

SententicFy divisio, coloresj epigrams, ingenious analysis, 
imaginative develo[)mcnt, seem a poor substitute for the 
traditional five parts of rhetoric. Especially impoverish- 
ing was the restridion of the ancient inventio. With 
investigation supplanted l)y fiction, debate lost its typical 
training and its typical power. With the shift of emphasis 
to imagination, rhetoric was confused with poetic,^® to 
the impairing of both. Nor was dispositio furthered by 
sententice and divisio. Salience, instead of being used to 
further consecutiveness, became an end in itself. The 
whole was sacrificed to the parts. Elociitioy thus left to 
itself, tended inevitably toward an art of display. The 
history of rhetoric has no more striking proof that style, 
when cultivated in artificial isolation, goes bad. 

So wide a departure suggests a divergence in conception, 
a divergence older and deeper than the particular innova- 
tions of declamatio. Beside Aristotle’s conception of 
rhetoric as the art of giving effectiveness to truth there 
had persisted the conception of it as the art of giving 
effectiveness to the speaker. Though the two conceptions 
are not mutually exclusive, the dominance of the one or 
of the other tends either to give rhetoric those manifold 
relations and that constant answer to reality which mark 
its great ancient achievements, or on the other hand to 
narrow it toward virtuosity and display. The large peda- 

“ See the section on Ovid in Chapter VII below. Bomecque sums up 
the tendency acutely as ** penetration redproque de la poesie et de la 
declamation,’* Declam. 115. 
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gogy of Quintilian is animated by the Aristotelian con- 
ception. The other conception, brilliant in (iorgias and 
his like, had already animated not only the declamatores 
at Rome, but that larger “second sophistic"'’^ which 
became pervasively the rhetoric of the imperial centuries, 
in Greek and in Latin, throughout the Roman world. 
Ancient rhetoric offers the historic example, then, of a 
divergence that has remained typical. 

The development of this history is reserved to a later volume. 



CHAPTER V 


THE LITERARY CRITICISM OF RHETORIC 

Criticism is inevitably a part of teaching. The teacher’s 
holding up of models involves both analysis of them and 
appreciation. The differentiation of the critic from the 
teacher is roughly that his judgments are not applied 
immediately to tasks of composition, that he rather defines 
or extends theory than promotes practise. His estimate 
of the professional writer is not directly brought to bear 
on the advancement of the amateur. He stops with 
appreciation; the teacher tries to carry this over into 
imitation. But the differentiation of the two fxmctions 
has never been complete; and in classical times it went 
only a little way. Quintilian, who was typically the 
teacher, is included with respect in histories of criticism. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus classifies his acute appre- 
ciations of orators and poets under text-book headings, 
and puts forth his treatise on style, as does the great 
unknown “On the Sublime,” for instruction. Both are 
what we now call critics. The classification of Dionysius 
does not hinder his critical appreciation ; the classification 
of the great unknown merges into a kindling enthusiasm. 

Probably most of the literary criticism current in the 
last years of the Republic and the first centuries of the 
Roman Empire came from grammarians and rhetoricians.^ 
It is worth while, nevertheless, to consider separately from 

* For Cicero, see Chapter III, for Quintilian and Tacitus, Chapter IV; 
for Dio Chrysostom and Apuleius, Chapter VIll. 
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the manuals and methods of instruction those treatises 
which were written rather to educate appreciation than 
to further the tasks of the schools. Outstanding among 
these are the BnUiis of Cicero and the Dialogus of Tacitus; 
but the two most specific and significant in doctrine are 
the ones mentioned above: Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
Sentences {De Compositione Verborwn), and the unknown 
author on the Heightening of Language {De Sublimitate) . 
In some respects complementary, the two together offer a 
clear view of style in the classical conception. 

A. Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Sentences 

The most specific and systematic rhetorical treatise of 
Dionysius^^* deals with sentence movement, or composition 

For biography and bibliography of Dionysius see Roberts, W. Rhys, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the Three Literary Letters, Cambridge, 1901, 
pages 1-50, £09-219. To the latter should be added: Egger, Max, Essai 
sur la critique lUteraire et la rhctorique chez les grecs au siecle d" Auguste, 
Paris, 1902; Mcetzkc, Karl, De D. H. Isocratis imitator e, Wratislaw, 1906; 
Kremer, Emil, Ueber das rhetorische system des D. von H., Strassburg, 
1907; GeigenmUller, Paul, Qucestioncs Dionysiame de vocabulis artis 
criticce, Leipzig, 1908; Nassal, Franz, AEsthetisch-rhetorische Beziehungen 
mischen D. von H. und Cicero, Tubingen, 1910; Hubbell, H. M., The In- 
fluence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius, and Aristides, Yale University 
Press, 1914. 

The best edition of the De compositione verborum is that by Roberts, W. 

* That it deals with this exclusively, not with composition in general, 
is clear from both the Greek title and the Latin. The terms oMeeis and 
compositio are technically specific. They do not mean style in general, 
which in the classical treatises includes also choice of single words 
{iK\oyifl, elcctio). Much less do they mean composition in our larger 
modern sense, for which the ancient term is dispositio, collocatio, or more 
generally olKOPOfjUa. Dionysius makes the distinction quite clear at the 
opening of his treatise, and holds to it throughout. In this sense is to 
be taken the title of the admirable translation of Rhys Roberts, Literary 
Composition, as is shown by his rendering elsewhere The Arrangement cj 
Words (page 8 of his edition of Three Literary Letters), 
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(see pages 25, 53, 67, 79). This, he makes bold to say in 
his second paragraph,^ is the aspect of composition most 
profitable for the study of youth. 

Rhys, Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition (text, introduc- 
tion, translation, notes, glossary, appendices), London, 1910. A current 
summary of the De compositione will be found in Roberts, Three Literary 
Letters, pages 8-19; a more detailed summary, with a tabular analysis, in 
his edition, pages 1-10; a commented summary in Egger, pages 67-111. 

The rhetorical system of Dionysius is tabulated from all his works by 
Ammon, George, De D. H. lihrorum rhetoricorum fontibus, Monachii, 1889. 
In English equivalents, the pertinent parts of his analysis are as follows: 

A. subject-matter 

I. investigation (inventio) 

selection (indicium) 

II. arrangement (dispositio) 

1. division 

2. order 

8. revision and elaboration 

B. style 

I. choice of words (clectio) 

1. precision 

2. imagery 

II. sentence movement (compositio) 

1. nature 

2. force 

a. in phrases 

8. processes b. in clauses 
c. in periods 

a. melody 

4 . charm and beauty 

c. variety 

d. aptness 

a. strong 

5. kinds b. smooth 

c. blended 

6. verse and prose 

Kremer (sve above), whose analysis, though less detailed, is substan- 
tially the same, collates from all the writings of Dionysius his doctrine 


’ i. 66. The Roman numerals in these foot-notes refer to chapters; the 
Arabic, to the pages of the Rhys Roberts text. The Rhys Roberts trans- 
lation is used with modifications. 
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There is need . . of oversight and guidance . . . for a choice 
of words at once pure and noble . . and a sentence move- 
ment combining charm with dignity. . . . The cliief heads 
under which I propose to treat the subject are the following: 
what is the nature of sentence movement and what force it has; 
what are its aims and how it attains them; what are its generic 
varieties, and what is the distinctive feature of each, and which 
of them I believe to be best; and still further, what is that poet- 
ical something, both pleasant on the tongue and sweet to the 
ear, which naturally accompanies the sentence movement of 
prose, and wherein lies the force of that poetical method which 
imitates unpoetical speech and succeeds thoroughly in the 
imitation, and by, what method each of these two may be 
attained.^ 

Sentence movement, moreover, Dionysius thinks to 
be more important than the choice of words.^ He sup- 
ports this assertion first by analyzing a passage from the 
Odyssey,^ 

on the several topics and gives foot-note references to Aristotle, Cicero, 
and others. 

Nassal (see above), pointing out that Dionysius and Cicero agree 
strikingly in many points, argues that they have for common source in 
these cases a Greek treatise written during the years between the time of 
the Lysias of Dionysius and of the De Oratore of Cicero and the time of 
the Demosthenes of Dionysius and of the Orator of Cicero, and that this 
common source is very probably Caecilius of Calacte. 

Geigenmueller (see above) supplies a collation of critical terms with 
valuable comparisons. 

Nassal (page 11) quotes from Doxopater a definition of rhetoric as- 
cribed to Dionysius: “Rhetoric is the artistic mastery of persuasive 
discourse in communal affairs, having as its end to speak well.** (Usener, 
Fragment I.) The definition is sound and striking, but for the lame and 
impotent concluding phrase. As reported by Maximus Planudes (quoted 
by Ammon, page 1), the definition is substantially the same, but has 
amplified this concluding phrase with a clumsy twist from Aristotle. 
Whether the definition belongs to Dionysius or not, the tradition shows 
his fame as a rhetorician. 

* i. 68-70. 

• iii. 76-78 (Odyssey, xvi. 1-16). 


‘ iii. 74. 
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Everybody would, I am sure, testify that these lines cast a 
spell of enchantment on the ear, and rank second to no poetrj^ 
whatsoever, however exquisite it may be. But what is the 
secret of their fascination, and what causes them to be what 
they are? Is it the choice of words or the sentence movement? 
No one will say “the choice”; of that I am convinced. For 
the diction consists, warp and woof, of the most ordinary, the 
humblest words, such as might have been used oflF-hand by a 
farmer, a seaman, an artisan, or anybody else who takes no 
account of elegant speech. You have only to break up the 
meter, and these same lines seem commonplace and unworthy 
of admiration. For they contain neither noble metaphors nor 
hypallages nor caiachrcscs nor any other figurative language; 
nor yet many unusual terms, nor foreign or new-coined words. 
What alternative, then, is left but to attribute the beauty of 
the style to the sentence movement? 

In like manner he urges concerning a passage from 
Herodotus : ^ 

Here again no one can say that the grace of the style is due 
to the impressiveness and the dignity of the words. These 
have not bwn picked and chosen witli studious care; they are 
simply the labels affixed to things by Nature. Indeed, it would 
perhaps have been out of place to use otlier and grander words. 
I take it, in fact, to be always necessary, whenever ideas are 
expressed in proper and appropriate language, that no word 
should be more dignified than the nature of the ideas. That 
there is no stately or grandiose word in the present passage, 
any one who likes may prove by simply changing the harmony. 
There are many similar passages in this author, from which it 
can be seen that the fascination of his style does not after all lie 
in the beauty of the words, but in their combination. 

Not content with iinalysis, Dionysius proceeds* to 
enforce his point by garbling. Fine passages of verse and 
of prose, without any change of words, are dislocated to 
show that their force resides not in these words taken 
iii. 84 (Herodotus i. 8-1 0). •iv. 84. 
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singly, but in the sentence order, or movement. The 
method is ingenious. It is even telling. Any teacher 
who shall thus put side by side a fine passage of Eng- 
lish prose and tlie same words in a different order 
will make his students aware of literary effects to which 
they should not remain deaf.® The connotation of pace 
and tune may be further exemplified by comparing, for 
instance, a tale of Chaucer’s with the version made by 
Dry den. 

The method is interesting, striking, to some extent 
revealing. What does it reveal? That suggestiveness is 
not only through the imagery of single words, but through 
their sound in combination; that a large part of the con- 
notation which we call style is sentence pace. This is 
generally so little discerned that Dionysius may be par- 
doned for magnifying it; and he further guards himself by 
recording his intention of writing a treatise also on the 
choice of words. Occupied in the present treatise exclu- 
sively with their combination, he naturally brings out the 
importance of this as vividly as possible. Is the effective- 
ness of style in the choice of words, or in their combina- 
tion? Here he seems to answer, “In their combination.” 

But effectiveness of expression resides primarily in 
neither electio nor compositioy secondarily in both. Pri- 
marily it is the writer’s keen sense of the ways of nature 
and of man, his receptivity and insight. Then it is con- 

• See, for example, my Writing and Speaking, pages 376-378; College 
Composition, pages 184-188. 

That this sort of analysis may be carried even further is suggested by 
R. L. Stevenson’s Some Technical FAements of Style in Literature, which 
is partly along the lines followed by Dionysius. 

“ That this is generally more important he explicitly affirms in his 
Demosthenes, chapter li. Reviewing the traditional five parts of rhetoric, 
he puts oUoyofjUa (dispositio) above eOpcerts (inventio), and ai&yBsaii (com- 
posiHo) above iKXoyij (electio). 
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Crete expression, the choice of words of sensation, the 
speaking in terms of light, sound, color, motion, attitude, 
gesture. Such words, whether figurative in the technical 
sense or literal, may be called imagery. Or, in other fields 
of composition, it is an illuminating precision. Finally, 
that effectiveness which we call style comes from apt and 
beautiful rhythms, from that compositio which is the sub- 
ject of this treatise. In a word, style is a complex. That 
compositio is an important element Dionysius does well to 
show, for this is not obvious and is commonly neglected; 
but that compositio is the cause, or even that it is generally 
more important than the other elements, can hardly be 
demonstrated. Undoubtedly Homer’s verse weaves much 
of his spell; but surely his words, though often, as 
Dionysius says, ordinary, have none the less that specific 
concreteness which characteristically makes epic vivid. 
In the following passage that he quotes from Herodotus, 
where the separable charm of the sentence movement is 
made more obvious by playing as it were in the wrong 
iempo^ he might claim even more. Surely the dialogue 
method is important for vividness and economy, and this 
too is a matter of compositio. But is the compositioy for 
all its charm, the main cause? Who shall determine? 
The impression is a complex in which each element 
counts — the choice of details, the choice of words, the 
arrangement or movement — and in which we can hardly 
assign an exact proportion to any one. Certainly the beat 
and tune of prose are part of its connotation, its effect on 
the reader. Doubtless also — though here we lack sci- 

** Rhys Roberts’s use of imitative renderings to make this point is of 
course necessary; but readers unfamiliar with Greek rhythms should be- 
ware of inferences based on an assumption of equivalence between Greek 
metrical habits and English. 
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entifir analysis to confirm our impression — they are 
demanded subconsciously by the composing emotion of 
the author as he speaks or writes. Nevertheless Dionysius 
is an early instance of a danger lurking in statistical 
analysis of literature, perhaps also of a danger lurking 
in the treatment of style — ^much more of a single element 
of style — as a separate entity. Being a teacher, Dionysius 
doubtless thought that there was little danger in over- 
emphasizing the importance of pace with young students. 
They are too likely to be quite unaware of it to be cor- 
rupted by pedagogical exaggeration. 

That “thin and bloodless talk” with which Cicero 
taxes the philosophers Dionysius thinks to be due to 
defective compositio. 

The main difference between poet and poet, orator and ora- 
tor, is in aptness of sentence movement. Almost all the an- 
cients gave this much study; and consequently their poems, 
their songs, and their discourses are things of beauty. But 
among their successors, with few exceptions, this was no longer 
so. In time it was at last entirely forgotten; and no one 
thought it to be indispensable or even contributory to beauty 
of discourse.^® 

Having established the importance of adapting sentence 
movement, Dionysius proceeds to show that such adapta- 
tion is little hindered by a priori consideration of logic. 

I used to think that we ought to follow nature as far as possi- 
ble in adjusting the parts of a discourse ... for instance, to 
put nouns before verbs . . the essential before its modifiers 
. . . This idea is plausible; but I came to think it was not 
true.^® 


This is the contention of Stevenson in Some Technical Elemenie of 
Style in Liieredure, 

De Oralcret I. xiii. 57. iv. 02. “ v. 08. 
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Does Dionysius mean that logic offers no norm for the 
order of words? Hardly. Rather he shows by his 
instances that word order lias little to do with philo- 
sophical or logical classification. The order in a given 
sentence is not determined abstractly by the logical idea of 
putting the subject before the predicate, or the substance 
before the accident. It is guided partly by rhythm; and 
it is widely variable. 

The variability that he shows in the Greek word order 
is wider than in English. In both languages it is controlled 
by usage, by what is habitual and therefore expected; and 
this fact seems to be ignored by Dionysius. Even a 
Greek eould not shape a sentence lit his own will without 
reference to the habit of the language. But in this respect 
Greek usage, because the Greek could rely on showing 
sentenc’e relations by inflection, was less restrictive than 
English usage. For English, then, it is not true to say 
that there is no sentence norm, no normal or natural 
order. That the norm is not determined by logic in the 
sense of abstract analysis is true for either, or any, lan- 
guage; but in modern languages, much more than in 
Greek, it is restricted by usage. Every careful translator 
has found his efforts to convey Greek style hampered by 
the inferior variability of modern sentence habits. Taken 
more generally, however, the contention of Dionysius is 
sound and suggestive. It is that the order of words in a 
sentence is not predetermined by logic, that it is freely 
adaptable, and that this adaptation constitutes a large 
element in effectiveness. 

Having thus vindicated the right of the speaker or 

Henri Weil ’s classic essay on the order of words in the ancient lan- 
guages has been translated into English by C. W. Super, Boston, 1887. 
The rationale of word-order is discussed in Spencer *8 Philosophy of Style, 
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writer to deal with tlje order of his words artistically, 
unfettered by logic, Dionysius proceeds to inquire in 
what artistic shaping consists. 

The functions of covipositio [the tasks of sentence movement] 
seem to me to be three: (1) to discern what goes naturally with 
what to make a beautiful and satisfying combination; (2) to 
know how to make systematically out of these potential agree- 
ments a better harmony; (3) if revision is still necessary, 
whether abridgement, expansion, or alteration, to know how 
to work out the adaptation as the potential values demand. 
The scope of each of these I will explain more clearly by using 
certain analogies from the industrial arts with which all are 
familiar: house-building, ship-building, and the like. When a 
builder has provided himself with the material from which he 
intends to construct a house — stones, timbers, tiling, and all 
the rest — he then puts together the structure from these, study- 
ing the following three things: what stone, timber, and brick 
can be united with what other stone, timber, and brick; next, 
how each piece of the material that is being so united should be 
set, and on which of its faces; thirdly, if anything fits badly, 
how that particular thing can be chipped and trimmed and 
made to fit exactly. And the shipwright proceeds in just the 
same way. So, I say, they also should work whose task is to 
compose sentences well.‘* 

To simplify the language of Dionysius by borrowing 
from music a metaphor which, though it does not cover 
his whole intention, is true so far as it goes, the three 
tasks of the shaper of sentences are: (1) to hear the tune, 
(2) to follow the tune, (3) to correct the tune. The first 
depends on the speaker’s awareness, his sensitiveness to 
words; the second depends on his technical ability to carry 
out what is thus suggested, to sustain and enhance; the 
third, more specifically technical, is to revise in detail. 

On its face this division is new. Not only has it nothing 

»vL 104. 
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to do with other divisions which apply to style in general, 
being limited to sentence movement, but it also differs 
from earlier divisions of this item by being synthetic. 
Its point of view is not that of a critic analyzing what has 
been already composed, but of a speaker or writer com- 
posing. It is practical. 

Is it practicable? At the very outset of the exposition 
the analogy of the building arts is disconcerting. Even 
when allowances are made for the strict limitation to 
building, the exclusion of all that we now call architecture, 
the description still seems hardly exact. And, its exactness 
assumed, is it applicable? Is the analogy sound? Both 
the Rhetoric and the Poetic of Aristotle in speaking of sen- 
tences generally avoid analogies from tlie static arts. The 
Poetic even rules them out at the start by its classifica- 
tion of the arts; and Aristotle’s analogies for sentences are 
drawn not from building, but from walking, running, and 
breathing,^® Dionysius both assumes and asserts the same 
point of view: “The science of public speaking is, after 
all, a sort of musical science, differing from vocal and 
instrumental music in degree, not in kind.” And 
generally his discussion, like Aristotle’s, is in terms of 
rhythm. Why, then, this analogy with arts that Aristotle 
regarded as lying in quite another field? The famous 
analogy in the De Sublimitate of building with solid 
blocks is not, in its context, so remarkable; for it is applied 
less restrictively to composUio, Is a shaper of sentences 
like a builder? 

Is he like a builder in the process that Dionysius puts 
first, the discerning of inherent compatibilities in his 
material? The question is not of the subject-matter or 
conception of a whole work, but of component parts or 
See above, pages 28, 29. » ad. 124. ** Section x. 
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details. Doubtless an author may be somewhat vaguely 
considered as discerning potentialities in this material; 
but what is the material? Is it words in the sense that 
the builder’s is stone or wood? Can an author find in- 
herent compatibility in words as a builder in the strength, 
texture, shape, or color of his stone? His material is ideas 
and images. His choice of particular words for these is 
doubtless affected by connotations of sound; but must it 
not be primarily suggested and finally determined by the 
sense? Can word combinations be considered as in them- 
selves beautiful and satisfying, as really having compati- 
bilities of sound? An author who followed Dionysius 
literally might launch himself into mellifluous nonsense. 
Dionysius is speaking figuratively; but is his figure really 
suggestive? We may well remember that more modern 
analogies drawn from the static arts of mass and line have 
been misleading for the consecutive art of words. 

The distinction between Dionysius’s two remaining 
items may seem slight until we remember that the division 
is not analytical into elements, but synthetic into processes 
that are consecutive in time. Given the primary and 
general equipment of sensitiveness, the writer may enhance 
while he is writing and then afterward revise. In fact, 
there is a typical difference between following the flow of 
thought and imagery and sound, and then correcting it, 
between composing and revising. That the two should 
be distinct, and that both should be guided partly by 
sound, is counsel practically helpful. 

In fact, once he proceeds to apply his second and third 
headings in detail, Dionysius is more convincing. The 
righting of a sentence by transposing phrases or clauses 
is in practise, and should be in theory, a first counsel of 

^ See above, page 60 aod foot-note 95. ** vii. 
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sentence emphasis. A defect of modern text-books is 
to set forth this important process as if it were purely 
logical. Dionysius follows the ancient tradition in making 
it rhythmical; and he also clarifies it by specific instances. 
He proceeds to the varying of the rhythm by lengthen- 
ing or shortening. Here his preoccupation with rhythm 
tends to obscure other considerations. That a sentence 
is a logical unit, and that a given statement is left single 
or combined with its neighbor according to its logical 
bearing on the whole passagc,“^ he seems to ignore or take 
for granted. Again, the lengthening of a clause to fill 
out the rhythm risks bombast. On the other hand, some 
of the additions that he quotes as unnecessary to the idea 
are not superfluous for the image; their value is not mainly 
rhythmical. But so far as it goes this chapter is suggestive. 

Distinguishing charm {rjSoprj) from beauty (rd 
KoXdp), Dionysius finds that they arise from four 
qualities: melody, rhythm, variety, aptness. Melody is an 
affair of pitch and inflection. The passage,^ besides being 
a precious hint as to the Greek scale, is a useful reminder 
that English — and especially American — speech too often 
ignores variety of pitch. Similarly the treatment of 
rhythm as quantitative ^ should remind us that in our 
own habit it is predominantly accentual. These differ- 
ences in habit of speech, while they suggest resources 
unused, should none the less warn us against transferring 
the distinctions and counsels of Dionysius bodily from 
Greek to English. Of those that are equally applicable to 
both languages is the general advice to seek variety 
and aptness less in the choice of words, where there can be 

** ix. See my College Compo.ntion, page 69. 

* X. The same distinction is made in his Demosthenes, xlvii. 

» xi. » xi. 126. » xi. 128. » xii. 130, 
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little latitude, than in their combination. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that aptness of style, though 
abstractly it includes precision and imagery in the single 
word, is more largely than most of us realize an effect of 
rhythm, and that variety, except when in oral utterance 
it includes pitch, consists in rhythm exclusively. 

Distinguishing the letters as vowels or consonants, 
Dionysius finds Greek speech sounds to be neither more 
nor less than twenty-four. His phonetic analysis of these 
is specifically according to the position of the vocal organs 
in utterance. The following discussion of the quality of 
syllables in combination, of effects hard, smooth, or sweet 
in sound apart from sense, is doctrine oftener accepted as 
an idea than tested.**^^ 

Syllables, which are combinations or interweavings 
of letters, preserve at once both the individual properties of 
each component and the joint properties of all, which spring 
from their fusion and juxtaposition. The sounds thus formed 
are soft or hard, smooth or rough, sweet to the ear or harsh to 
it; they make us pull a wry face, or cause our mouths to water, 
or bring about any of the countless other physical conditions 
that are possible. 

These facts the greatest poets and prose-writers have care- 
fully noted, and not only do they carefully arrange their words 
and weave them into appropriate patterns, but often, with 
curious and loving skill, they adapt the very syllables and 
letters to the emotions which they wish to represent. 

[Passages from Homer are quoted as examples.] 

Such lines are to be found without number in Homer, repre- 
senting length of time, hugeness of body, stress of emotion, 
immobility of position, or similiar effects, simply by the ma- 
nipulation of the syllables. Conversely others are framed to 
give the impression of abruptness, speed, hurry, and the like.** 

** xiv. ** xv-xvi. 

**In English it is urged specifically by Stevenson in Some Technical 
Elemenle of Style in Literature. ** xv. 154-156. 
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That such associations are natural is obvious, Dionysius 
thinks, from onomatopoeia, the earliest and simplest form 
of sound-connotation in words. But he does not shrink 
from pushing his doctrine far beyond this to the conclu- 
sion that sound effects both subtle and various may be 
achieved, and should be consciously sought, by literary 
art. 


The conclusion is inevitable, that style is beautiful when it 
contains beautiful words, that beauty of words is due to beau- 
tiful syllables and letters, that language is rendered charming 
b.y the things that charm the ear in virtue of affinities in words, 
syllables, and letters. . . . 

If, then, it were possible that all the parts of speech by which 
a given subject is to be expressed should be euphonious and 
elegant, it would be madness to seek out inferior ones. But 
if tliis be out of the question, as in many cases it is, then we 
must endeavor to mask the natural defects of the inferior let- 
ters by interweaving and mingling and juxtaposition. 

The following instances of poetic effects gained by apt 
combinations of proper names that have no such sugges- 
tions singly will remind English readers of certain sonorous 
passages in Milton.^® 

That the connotation of such combinations is due to 
their syllabic quality, however, as distinct from their 
rhythm, Dionysius hardly succeeds in establishing. The 
doctrine is flatly denied by Lewis. 

A certain learned and well-known student of verse says that 
(for example) gutturals and sibilants express “amazement, 
affright, indignation, contempt,” and he cites as an illustra- 
tion a passage from Paradise Lost. 

xvi. 160, 166. 

** It may remind some elder readers also of a story once current con- 
cerning a pious old lady who in reading her Bible found emotional satis- 
faction in the ** blessed word Mesopotamia.” 
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Out of my sight, thou serpent; that naiiie best 
Befits thee with him leagued, thyself as false 
And hateful; nothing wants but that thy shape 
Like his and color serpentine may show 
Thy inward fraud. 

One objection to this kind of doctrine is that it makes people 
think they have no car for verse, for after careful reading they 
are still uncertain whether they can detect the effect described. 
Another objection to it is that it is not true. Compare with the 
lines quoted this little song from Browning's Pippa Passes: 

The year’s at the spring. 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side ’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in his heaven — 

All’s right with the world. 

This is shorter by four syllables than the passage from Milton, 
but it has the same number of gutturals and two more sibi- 
lants; yet fancy describing it as an expression of ** amazement, 
affright, indignation, contempt!” 

For another illustration, in one of the standard manuals of 
versification it is pointed out that the surd mutes (p, k, t) 
“help to convey the idea of littleness, delicacy, and sprightli- 
ness,” and that the short vowel i is fitted to express “joy, 
gaiety, triviality, rapid movement, and physical littleness.” 
To illustrate botli assertions, Mercu tie’s account of Queen 
Mab is cited: 

She comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone, . . . 

Drawn bj'^ a team of little atomies. 

Here the effect is perhaps easier to recognize, and even an ob- 
tuse reader thinks he follows the reasoning; bift compare 
Browning’s lines: 

The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate. 
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The “bitten lip*’ has as many surd mutes and short i’s as the 
“little atomies”; but it fails to express sprightliness, gaiety, or 
triviality. . . 

The fact is, of course, that all this analysis of sounds pro- 
ceeds upon a false assumption. When you say Titan you mean 
something big, and when you say tittle you mean something 
small; but it is not the sound of either word that means either 
bigness or littleness, it is the sense. If you put together a great 
many similar consonants in one sentence, they will attract 
special attention to the words in which they occur, and the 
significance of those words, whatever it may be, is thereby in- 
tensified; but whether the words are “a team of little atomies” 
or “a triumphant terrible Titan,” it is not the sound of the 
consonants that makes the significance.^^ 

Rhythm is discussed in the same order, first ^ by 
classifying feet as iambs, trochees, dactyls, etc., then by 
analyzing their effects singly and in combination. “A 
simple rhythm or foot has not less than two syllables nor 
more than three.” This is commonly accepted for 
meter; but does it hold for the rhythms of prose? More- 
over that the foot is the rhythmical unit, whether in 
Greek or in other languages, is oftener assumed than 
proved. Rhythmical effects, in English at least, seem to 
be not so much of feet as of measures, whether verses or 
clauses. Unless the foot is actually a unit, for the composer 
or for the hearer — and this is at least doubtful — such 
analysis as that of a noble passage from the funeral speech 
in the second book of Thucydides lays too much stress 
on the components — spondees, anapests, etc. — and not 
enough on the composition or pace of the sentence. By 
way of contrast to Thucydides, Plato, and Demosthenes, 
Dionysius pillories Hegesias of Magnesia.^^ 

^ Charlton M. Lewis, The Principlea of English Verse, New York, 1906, 
page 131. ®xvii. ” xviii. ^ xvii. 176. 

xviii. 178. ** Stevenson makes similar use of Macaulay. 
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Variety of rhythm is discussed more generally, with- 
out instances, and as an introduction to rhythm in prose. 

Prose diction has full liberty and permission to diversify the 
compositio by whatever changes it pleases. A style is finest of 
all when it has the most frequent rests and changes of harmony; 
when one thing is said within a period, another without it; 
when one period is formed by the interw<‘aving of a larger num- 
ber of clauses, another by that of a smaller; when among the 
clauses themselves one is short, another longer, one roughly 
wrought, another more finished; when the rhythms take now 
one form, now another, and the figures are of all kinds, and 
the voice-pitches — the so-called “accents” — are various, and 
skillfully avoid satiety. 

Aptness, or appropriateness to the actors and the action, 
is analyzed rather as imitative smoothness or roughness 
in detail than as the speed of the whole stanza or para- 
graph. Dionysius says nothing, for instance, of the stac- 
cato effect of frequent t)redication. His text is the famous 
stone of Sisyphus from the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
Finally Dionysius classifies sentence movement into 
three typical modes: the rough {avaTrjpii), the smooth 
(7Xa</)t’pcl) or florid (avdrjpa)^ and the blended (efJ/cparos). 
Certain accidental likenesses to the familiar threefold 
classification of style should not obscure the fact that 
we have here something different, Ji classification not of 
style in general, but of compositio. The first mode Diony- 
sius defines as seeking rather the force of each part than 
the harmony of the whole. The words stand out sep- 
arately, without fear of hiatus or other clashing of sounds, 
and without care for periods.'^® The aim is rather a direct 

^ xix. ** xix. 196. ** t6 wpiirop, xx. xxi. 

® Dionysius uses the same classihcation in his Demosthenes, xxxvi. 

® See above, page 56. xxii. 212. One thinks of Carlyle. 
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stirring of emotion (irdOos) than a pervasive suggestion of 
character (fjOos), This sterner, elder mode, quite different 
from “the showy and decorative prettiness of our day,” 
he exemplifies, with his usual minute analysis, from Pindar 
and Thucydides. The second, or smooth mode is 
periodic in its sentences and nicely articulated in its 
clauses and phrases. 

It tries to combine and interweave its component parts, 
and thus give, as far as possible, the effect of one continuous 
utterance. This result is produced by so nicely adjusting the 
junctures that they admit no appreciable time-interval be- 
tween the words.®* 

Aiming at the easiest transitions within the period, it is 
careful to distinguish between periods. The parts coalesce; 
the units stand out.^^ This is in line with the doctrine of 
Aristotle,*^ and is admirably exemplified by the practise of 
Cicero. Dionysius’s instances are Sappho and Isocrates. 
The third, or blended mode Dionysius labors in vain to 
distinguish from the other two. Ingenious as are his 
analyses of the three modes, even sometimes suggestive, 
they fail to establish the reality of the classification. We 
can discern in the distinction between his first two a 
carrying out — perhaps an undue extension — of Aristotle’s 
distinction between the unperiodic style and the pe- 
riodic.^ His third mode seems to be not a mode at all, 
but merely a reminder that neither of the other two can 
be used exclusively or pushed to excess. 

As to the distinction of prose rhythms from verse 
Dionysius quotes with approval Aristotle’s dictum “ 

“xxii. 216. ®‘xxiii. Wxxiii. 234. “xxiii. 236. 

Rhetoric III. ix. 1409 a. See above, page 28. Aristotle’s eCatyowros 
may have suggested the xtpiorcro^ of Diony.sius. 

xxiv. “ Rhetoric, ibid. ^ xxv, xxvL 

Rhetoric, 111. viii. 1408 b. See above, page 26. 
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that prose should be rhythmical without becoming met- 
rical. It seems plain none the less that his own taste is for 
rather marked rhythms even in prose, and that he would 
encourage students to go a long way toward meter. Be- 
fore he closes his book upon this consideration, he raises 
quite frankly the question of how far its analyses have 
practical value. 

I have a presentiment that an onslaught will be made on 
these statements by people who are destitute of general cul- 
ture and practise the mechanical parts of rhetoric unmethodi- 
cally and unscientifically. . . Their argument will doubtless 
be: “Was Demosthenes, then, so poor a creature that, when- 
ever he was writing his speeches, he would work in meters and 
rhythms after the fashion of clay- modellers, and would try 
to fit his clauses into these moulds, shifting the words to and 
fro, keeping an anxious eye on his longs and shorts, and fret- 
ting himself about cases of nouns, moods of verbs, and all the 
accidents of the parts of speech? So great a man would be a 
fool indeed were he to stoop to all this niggling and peddling.** 
If they scoff and jeer in these or similar terms, they may easily 
be countered by the following reply: “ First, it is not sur- 
prising after all that a man who is held to deserve a greater 
reputation than any of his predecessors who were distinguished 
for eloquence was anxious, when composing eternal works and 
submitting himself to the scrutiny of all-testing envy and 
time, not to admit either subject or words at random, and to 
attend carefully to both arrangements of ideas and beauty of 
words : particularly as the authors of that day were producing 
discourses which suggested not writing, but carving and chas- 
ing — those I mean of the sophists Isocrates and Plato. . . . 
What wonder, then, if Demosthenes also was careful to secure 
euphony and melody and to employ no random or untested 
word or thought? *’ •• 

The defense is suflScient abstractly, though it does not 
quite meet the fact that in practise both teachers and 

“xxv. 20«. 
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students of rhetoric have not infrequently frittered away 
much time in minute analysis of compositio. Such analysis 
easily becomes over-minute, easily deviates from the 
paramount consideration of the idea or the image. That 
it is properly the work of revision, not of the first draft, 
Dionysius often implies, but might well have stated explic- 
itly. So applied, given common sense and the honest 
determination to say what one means, analysis of prose 
rhythms is distinctly valuable and often necessary. 

B. The Great Unknown on Imaginative Diction 

“Longinus on the Sublime” ^ will for many years con- 
tinue to name the most captivating of ancient treatises, 
though its author, whoever he was, was not the rhetorician 
Longinus, and though its subject is wider than our word 
sublime. The Latin suhlimitas translates precisely enough 
the hpos of the Greek title; but our words sublime and 
sublimity are reserved for special application to such 
lofty passages as we quote from Dante and Milton. 
Sappho’s love poem, quoted by the author as a typical 
instance, though we feel at once its vivid beauty, we 

^ The edition of W, Rhys Roberts (Cambridge, 1899; second edition, 
1907), bearing this traditional title, has, besides text and translation, an 
introduction on the authorship, contents, and character, and several 
valuable appendices: A. textual; B. linguistic (beginning this scholar’s 
collation of Greek rhetorical terms); C. literary (with a table of contents 
and a list of quotations located and arranged alphabetically by authors); 
D. bibliographical. 

Other modem English translations are: by H. L. Havell, with an intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang (London, 1890; reprinted by Lane Cooper in 
Theories of Style, New York, 1907); by A. O. Prickard, with a brief intro- 
ductory essay on the authorship and character, a digest by chapters, and 
four appendices : I . Specimen Passages T ranslated from Greek Writers of 
the Roman Empire on Literary Criticism; II. The Treatise on Sublimity 
and Latin Critics; III. Passages Translated from Bishop Lowth’s Ox- 

ford Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, IV. 
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should not call sublime. The Greek word is more general. 
Meaning literally height, it includes in this treatise all 
such effects of style as lift us, as move us beyond compre- 
hension or assent to sympathy or resolve. But though the 
meaning is clear, an equivalent English term is still to seek. 
Elevation has unfortunate suggestions of the rhetorical; 
height is too vague; heightening y though nearer, is not 
generally used in this sense. Falling back on such a 
periplirasis as heightening of styUy we become aware that 
our word styUy as used generally and untechnically, is not 
far from the author’s intention. Though in text-books 
and works of criticism it is often extended, in ordinary 
parlance it means that very heightening, or lift, which is 
discussed by the Great Unknown. So we shall convey 
his intention as fairly as seems feasible by translating his 
title Style, 

In the following digest Roman numerals indicate the 
chapters, or sections. 

The heights of style are such passages as please always and 
please all, 

(i) The heights of authorship are seen in eminence and ex- 
cellence of words. Experience in subjec*t-matter (inventio) and 
cogency of order (dispositio) are effects of the whole; but 
the orator’s power flashes in his happy moments of style 
(elocutio), (ii) Nor because we see genius here are we 
to think that style is beyond art. (iii, iv) [Contrast] the 
turgid, the pretty, the frigid, (v) faults arising from the 
search for novelties, (vi) Though judgment of style is the 
final fruit of much experience, we must attempt definition of 
heightening, (vii) Count those passages wholly beautiful and 
true instances of the heights of style which please always and 
please all. 

The first source of height in style is intellectual power of con- 
ception, 

01 auda O') aowtee 
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is intellectual power of conception; (2) the second, emotion. 
These are native; the remaining three are acquired: (3) 
handling of figures, (4) noble diction, and (5)^ what includes 
the other two, sentence movement {composUio) , (ix) The 
force of the first (i. e., conception), and also its waning, we feel 
in Homer, whose Odyssey lapses into narrative from the dra- 
matic power of the Iliad, (x) The realization of this first source 
in actual composition means compression, the bringing to- 
gether of significances with no insignificances to interrupt, 
(xi) Oratorical amplification, which is complementary to this, 
of itself never rises to the heights, (xii) Heightening of style 
is single and intensive, as in poetry or in the orations of De- 
mosthenes; amplification is iterative and extensive, as in Plato 
or Cicero, (xiii) Plato, however, shows the way to mastery — 
imitation, (xiv) a way which even we may follow. 

The second source is emotion. (This is not treated here in its 
place as a separate section, but is implied throughout what 
follows.) 

The third source is handling of figures. 

(xv) For weight, grandeur, and energy the right language 
is imagery. In oratory the purpose of this typically is intel- 
lectual; in poetry, emotional; but oratory too may use it for 
emotional effect, [xvi — xxix. Discussion of figures.] (xxx- 
xxxi) Beautiful words are essentially the light of thought; and 
homely words have their expressiveness, (xxxii) Abundance 
of figurative language may proceed from emotion and kindle it. 
Even extended and detailed metaphor may be stimulating. 

The fourth source, noble diction, means more than constant ex- 
cellence. 

(xxxiii) Better eminence with some faults than a lower plane 
without them; Homer than Apollonius, Archilochus than 
Eratosthenes, Pindar than Bacchylides, Sophocles than Ion, 
(xxxiv) Demosthenes than Hyperides, (xxxv) Plato than Lys- 
ias, and, in general, force than elegance, (xxxvi) But though 
the achievement due to art is typically that of the lower plane, 
the success of never failing, the assurance of technical mastery, 
still this does not make art the less impK>rtant. [xxxvii- 
xxxviii. Further on figures: metaphor, hyperbole.) 

The fifth source is sentence movement {caqipositio). 

(xxxxix) The fifth of the elements that combine to give height 
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is composiiio. Having already in two other treatises gone ex- 
haustively into the theory of composition I will treat it here 
only in general. The pervasive emotional effect of rhythm 
need only be insisted on; it is too evident to require proof, 
(xl) That it is separately distinguishable as a cause of height- 
ening can be seen in many authors, most strikingly in Eurip- 
ides, who is a poet rather of compositio than of thought, (xli- 
xlii) Conversely, a wrong rhythm may drag down or dis- 
tract, (xliii) as may also a descriptive detail that interrupts or 
jars. 

That orators rarely attain the heights of style means that they 
live unworthily. 

(xliv) Why have we now few authors that reach the heights? 
Is the cause political, the decay of democracy? Rather it is 
moral; it is our materialism. 

Compared with the orderly a priori progress of Diony- 
sius, this treatment seems at once less systematic; and 
though the manuscripts show gaps, some apparently of 
considerable length, we have enough of the treatise to 
conclude that the whole was rather suggestive than 
logically divided and consecutive. But through it all runs 
the controlling idea that the higher reaches of style are, in 
cause and in effect, imaginative. Discussing oratory, the 
author is all the while drawing instances from poetry; 
and this means more than in the treatise of Dionysius. 
The scope is larger. Not only does he range far beyond 
composiiio, which occupies only five of his chapters; he is 
looking in general less to technic and more to motive. 
What lifts the orator, and makes him lift his hearers, is 
first intellectual power of conception, then emotional 
power of sympathy. These are the springs. They work 
out in imaginative diction and rhythmical pace; but that 
few orators lift us by these means is due fundamentally to 
a general lack of idealism. 

The contribution, then, of this unknown critic consists 
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in illuminating the bearing of poetic on rhetoric, the 
importance of imaginative realization even for purposes of 
persuasion. The distinction between rhetoric and poetic 
he never blurs; in fact he contrasts the two explicitly; but 
he brings out, more clearly than any other ancient author, 
their interdependence. 

First, he precludes any undue separation of thought 
from emotion by making conception, in Homer as well as 
in Demosthenes, intellectual. His word vdrjais reminds 
one that Aristotle conversely brings rhetoric into poetic 
by making thought, biavotay^ one of the elements of 
tragedy. Then further he shows throughout that style 
at its height, in Demosthenes as well as in Homer, is 
imaginative realization, that where we feel u^os, sub- 
limitaSy even in the field of rhetoric, we find the typical 
language of poetic. Such passages, he says in his first 
chapter, do not merely persuade us; they carry us out of 
ourselves. 

This is clearest in chapters x~xv, which show how power 
of conception works out in the typical movement (x) of 
poetic, then (xi-xiv) in that of rhetoric, and then (xv) 
in their common ground of diction. These chapters, 
the core of the treatise, confirm by artistic divination the 
philosophical analysis of Aristotle, and range beyond 
diction into composition. How, he inquires, are we to lift 
oratory to the heights? Even as Sappho, he answers, 
makes us in a single poem feel love; that is, by selecting 
those characteristic actions which are most salient and 
gathering them into a single body. “Do you not marvel 
how she seeks to gather soul and body into one, hearing 
and tongue, eyes and mien, all dispersed and strangers 
before?” ^ Poetry gives us the truth of life by bringing 

^Poetic, 1460 a. ^ »x. 
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into organic continuity what is revealing and significant. 
What life disperses and interrupts, poetry focuses and 
brings into emotional sequence and momentum. Its 
essential processes are to realize these saliences imagina- 
tively and to unify them. “It is survcyrof the high points, 
and composition {avPTa^ts) for unity.” ^ A simple modern 
instance is Browning’s “Meeting at Night.” 

This, the treatise goes on (xi-xii), is the typical method 
of poetic. The parallel (avvedpos) method of rhetoric is 
the converse; it is amplification. Poetry suggests in a 
flash; oratory iterates and enlarges. The one is intensive; 
the other, extensive. The one is compressed; the other, 
cumulative. Now none of the many and well-known 
means of amplification is self-suflBcient. They all fall 
short without what we have called heightening. True, 
amplification and height of style may seem (xii) to amount 
to the same thing, since the object of both is by definition 
to invest the subject with greatness; but they diflPer in 
method. 

Height means direct lift (SCappa); amplification implies mul- 
titude. Therefore the former is often in a single idea (vorjpxi), 
whereas the latter always implies quantity and abundance. 
. . So Cicero differs from Demosthenes in grand passages. 
The [force of the] one is in sheer height; of the other, in vol- 
ume. . . The fire of the one is like lightning , . of the other, 
like a conflagration.^ 

So much for height as proceeding from the whole con- 
ception and movement. To return now to diction: 

Weight, grandeur, and energy are furthermore most readily 
achieved by images (</»avTaormi), or, as some call them, body- 
ings-forth. . . [By these terms are meant] specifically those 

* xi, at the end. The iKcTvo of this parenthesis in xi refers to x. 

* xii. A similar comparison is made by Quintilian, X. i. 106 , 
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cases in which, moved by enthusiasm and passion, you seem 
to see the things of which you speak, and to put them under 
the eyes of your hearers. As imagery means one thing witli 
the orators and another with the poets, you must have ob- 
served that with the latter its function is vivid suggestion; 
with the former, precision.® Nevertheless both uses of imagery 
appeal to emotion. [Euripides in a passage quoted from 
Orestes, 255] saw tlie Furies himself, and what was imaged in 
his mind he almost compelled his hearers to see. [In another 
passage, from the lost Phaethon] would you not say that the soul 
of the writer mounts the car with the driver, takes the risk with 
him, and with the horses has wings? ^ 

Imaginative diction, then, is not primarily a trick of 
words; it is a visualizing habit of thought. It is sympa- 
thetic insight, even to the extent of feeling with Phaethon’s 
horses their wings. 

[In poetry imagery may even range beyond what is convinc- 
ing;] but in oratory it is always best when it holds to reality 
and verisimilitude (c/xtrpaKTov Kal €vd\r)0t<;) . . . What, then, 
can the image do in oratory? Much else, doubtless, it can 
add to speeches in energy and emotion; but infused into 
arguments drawn directly from facts it not only persuades the 
hearer, but also makes him its slave. [Instances from Demos- 
thenes and Hyperides] While he is arguing from the facts, the 
orator has expressed them in images. He has given his very 
premise (A^/x/xa) a force beyond persuasion. As by a law of 
nature, in all sucli cases we always hear the stronger. So we 
are drawn away from the argumentative [value] to that which 
is imaginatively striking, in which the facts [as mere evidence] 
disappear in excess of light.® 

Imaginative realization of facts, the author is saying, 
which is essentially poetic, has its use also in rhetoric. 
That use is normally intellectual, for precision, for making 
an idea luminous. But there is a further use that is emo- 

® In English the familiar contrast is between Shakspere’s figures and 
Bacon's. ^ xv. ® xv. 
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tional. Besides making ideas clear, imagery in oratory, as 
well as in poetry, makes facts live. Thus it is not merely 
stylistic beauty; it has its function at the very base of 
oratory, in the subject-matter, in the very facts. Make 
the audience visualize these facts, see them, hear them, 
live in them by imagination, and you have done something 
more effective than marshaling them as evidence and 
urging your inferences. By the imaginative illusion of 
actuality the audience is not merely convinced; it is cap- 
tured. In such passages, rather than in reasoning, oratory 
reaches its heights.® 

The following chapters (xvi-xxxviii) on figures, carrying 
into detail the fundamental principle of imaginative 
realization, are handled less originally and less suggestively 
than the principle itself. Perhaps we are the less patient 
with the details of imagery because we have been made to 
see vividly the scope of imagination. Classification of 
imagery, which seems inevitably to produce the most 
tedious chapters in rhetorics, lacks for us moderns what 
is most characteristic of this ardent and original spirit, 
constructive suggestion. But at least he abstains from 
carrying it into minute analysis. Even these his most 
technical , chapters are illuminated by that genius for 
appreciation which brought together one of the most 
significant of all collections of literary models. His own 
style, too, flashes in memorable sentences: 

A figure seems best when it is not noticed as a figure (xvii). 

What is hurried and roughened by emotion, if you smooth 

out to a level by conjunctions, loses its spur and fire (xxi). 

Beautiful words are essentially the very light of thought (xxx). 

* The bearing of delivery on this, of the art of the actpr on the art of 
the orator, is glanced at in the opening chapter of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
Book 111 (see above, page M), a meager passage illumined by this doo- 
trine of the Great Unknown. 
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Occasional oratory {iTndeiKTiKds) being recognized by 
the ancients as the most literary of the three fields,^® one 
might expect this treatise to dwell on it especially. But 
the author’s object is not sj^ecial; it is general. This and 
the contagion of his enthusiasm have made his book, ever 
since its recovery in the Renaissance,^^ a powerful influ- 
ence. Its promotive quality sets it above the schematic 
analysis of even so discerning a critic as Dionysius. Milton 
must have felt in it his own creative attitude toward read- 
ing. Nor does it need to dwell on the school of Isocrates 
when its own most characteristic passages have themselves 
the very mood and method of occasional oratory. 

What, then, did those immortals see who reached at the 
greatest things in writing and scorned unvarying nicety? Be- 
sides many other things, this, that nature meant us men to be 
no low species nor ignoble; but leading us, as into a great pag- 
eant, into life and the whole order of things, to be spectators 
of all that she shows and contestants eager for honor, she im- 
planted forthwith in our souls invincible passion for all that is 
permanently great and in our eyes more divine.^* 

Where has been more nobly expressed the mainspring 
of interest in literature? Great authors satisfy our longing 
to enter the human scene fully, to experience vicariously 
and to share in imagination passions and deeds greater 
than those of our every day. They touch the heights of 
style who know the heights of life. To bring oratory 
into this company is at once to claim for it literary height 

Aristotle, Rhetoric, HI. xii. 1414 a. See the discussion of this 
passage above, page 33. 

Sec the bibliography in the edition of Rhys Roberts. 

zxxv. Beside this may be set for contrast the bitter satire of Lu- 
cian's Rhetorum praceptor, which declares the practical equipment for 
success in oratory to be effrontery, a loud voice, a store of strange words, 
stock allusions, and sheer gab. 
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and to insist on the relation of rhetoric to morality. 
The moral implications of rhetoric are stressed again in 
the last chapter (xliv) that remains. Aristotle had recog- 
nized them explicitly. St. Augustine, at the end of the 
ancient world, must reaffirm them for Christian preach- 
ing. But against the sophistic that had always threat- 
ened this ideal no antidote is more eflFective than the 
great unknown’s sense of mission. 

Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric determines its function. 
Cicero dignifies even its conventional tasks as training 
for Iciidership. Quintilian surveys it as a comprehensive 
Dionysius analyzes its art. But the great 
unknown moves us to share that art ourselves. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE POETIC OF ARISTOTLE^ 

Veneration of Aristotle has been impatiently classed 
with “other mediaeval superstitions,” both by those who 
disliked authority and by those who revolted against the 
inlaying and overlaying of his text with centuries of inter- 
pretations. Since the Renaissance the Poetic has, indeed, 
fared in this regard somewhat as the Bible; and in both 
cases those deviations from the original intention are 
widest, perhaps, which have arisen from “private inter- 
pretation,” from missionary zeal more anxious to read 
into the text than to read in it. What may be called on the 
other hand communal interpretation, the consentient 
application of Aristotle’s ideas to the typical problems of a 
whole group or period, constitutes an important guide in 
the history of criticism. Both kinds of interpretation imply 
in the original an extraordinary fertility. This vitality, it 
is also clear, is of principles, of ideas set forth not only as 
classifying, but as constructive. The principles have been 
from time to time crystallized in rules; and some of the 
rules, having been found restrictive or even inhibitory, 

^ The best recent editions of the Poetic for English readers are: (1) S. 
H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, text, translation, 
notes, essays, london, 1895, 4th edition 1911 (text with translation is- 
sued separately) ; \9,) Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, text, 
translation, introduction, commentary, Oxford, 1909. For other transla- 
tions and for a select bibliography see Butcher. Lane Cooper has added to 
his ** amplified version with supplementary illustrations for students of 
English,'* Boston, 1913, an essay (1923) on Meaning and Influence, 
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have thereupon been flung aside. But again and again a 
return to Aristotle’s Poetic for orientation of practise and 
of criticism has vindicated it as constructive. It is not 
what Professor Dewey has lately called a ‘‘closed sys- 
tem.” ^ It has exceptionally little of that mathematically 
abstract method which Bergson ^ found unsatisfying for 
survey of human activities in time, ^" ^ther its method i s 
mductive. I t examii ies h ow imaginative conceptions have 
^ en so compose d and so expressed as to kindle, direct, and 
sustain tlie imagination of an audience : ai^ d its formula - 
tion is tyj^ically like w^hat modern science calls an hy - 
pothesis , that-i&->a ^ generalization interpreting facts so 
fa r as they are kn own, and fruitful in their further in - 
ves Ugation . 

To reinterpret the Poetic in 1924, therefore, should be not 
merely to reconsider the drama and the epic of Aristotle’s 
time, valuable as this is historically, but according to Aris- 
totle’s intention to consider what makes drama, our own as 
well as his, and what vitally moves it to possess an au- 
dience. Each interpretation of so fundamental a work 
must have its own preoccupations. The French interpreta- 
tions of the seventeenth century had an emphasi^different 
from that of the Italian of the sixteenth; and Ve in turn 
must see with our own eye s. But the correction that there- 
fore becomes necessary, lest we make Aristotle say what 
we wish, lies in the text itself, ^f ort unately the Po etic is 
short e nough to be rgad, attentively in two hours; a ndjts 
terms, though translated som ewhat variously , sometimes 
im^erfe^y. n^ and then perverse ly, really demand not 
so mi mh erudition as patienc e, attention to the«context . 
and^^m e^ acquaintance with the processes of art. The 

* Reconstruction in Philosophy, New York, 1920, chapter iii. 

* Vevoluiion creatrice, chapter, i. 
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liQeiic should be read cx)nseci^iveJx fta. 5 jyJiQle_ 
g crut in^ed in its parts. Interrupted though it is here and 
there, in some few places even fragmentary, it nevertheless 
progresses as a whole.^^^"^ to its terms, the best pre- 
caution is to remember that^^g y m ea n to exp ressjU^e 
fgoc esses of actua l composi tion and the results of the 
actual re presentation o f_drajn[ia or of t he ac tu al re cita- 
tion of epic, > In this sense ^t he book is practical. It 
jg jaot» as Rywater implies,^ Ihe less theoretical; but it 

j^ajs w^l ^jyhe comp osin g ^jw-ell^ jwit h the th^ 

~~ 

That Aristotle’s survey of human expression included a 
\Poeiic as well as a Rhetoric is our chief witness to a divi- 
Ision® oftener implied in ancient criticism than stated 
'explicitly!^ Rhetoric meant to the ancient wor] d the ar t of 
jns^ucting and movingjmen in their affairs ?^ ^tic the ar t 
of ^sharpening an<^xpanding their vision . To l^rrow a 
French phrase,^Nihe one is c omposition of idea s ^ ttie other , 
composition of images. Ip the one field life is disnisspd; 
m the other it is presented . ^Th e type of the one is a pub- 
lic addr ess, moving us to assent and actio n; t ^e type of the 
other is a play, s howing us in action moving to an end o f 
(j^racter. IT jie one^gueTirnd urge s; th e other represents . 
Though both appeal to imagination, the method of 
rhetoric is logical; th^ method of poetic, as well as its de- 
tail, is imaginative, ^o put the contrast with broad sim- 
plicity, a speech moves by paragraphs; a play moves by 
scenes.'^ A paragraph is a logical stage in a progress of 
ideas; a scene is an emotional stage in a progress con - 

^ I say this without forgetting that the Poetic as we have it is probably 
but a part. If a part, it is still self-consistent, as 1 have tried to show in 
the tabular view below. 

* viii, 206, 282. 


*See Chapter i. 


^ See pase 4. 
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^rolled by imaginatio n, ^othxhetpric a nd poetic inculcate 
t he art of progress; bjut th e pro gress ofjpoeticjs dis^ct in 
Jcind. Its larger shaping is not controlled by considera- 
tions of inventio and disposition nor its detail by the 
cadences of the period.®^ In great part, though not al- 
together, it has its own technic. The technic of drama in 
Aristotle’s day was already mature and was actively 
developing. The technic of narrative, in epic derived 
from the great example of Homer, in “rnime” and dia- 


logue still experimental, was less despite. set forth 
the whole technicfl he principles of i maginativ e cpmposi- 
Tion, Tn a single surveyAs the object Xf Aristotle's EoddAi. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE POETIC OF ARISTOTLE 


^ The first section moves f rooL d^filiiliQn of _ poetic gener al to 

the yiQdejjf dram a (chapters i-v.) 

I. The art of poetry Chapter 

A. is one of the arts that imitate men in action 

1. belonging with instrumental music and dancing ii 

a. as using rhythm and melody besides words ^ 

B. has two typical modes iii 

1. narrative ^ 

drama ^ 

a. tragedy , 

b. comedy 

C. developed historically iv 

1. from the instincts of imitation and rhythm 

2. toward 

a. idealizing what men may be 
(1) as in epic and tragedy 

b. satirizing what men are 

(1) as in lampoons and comedy 

c. differentiation of form 


® See page 42. • See page 27. 

This analysis is intended to supplement, and in some cases to emend, 
the outlines of Butcher and of Bywater by bringing out the significance 
of the parts in relation. 
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(1) drama tending toward unity of plot v 

(a) through the successive improvements of 

iEschylus and Sophocles 

(2) but keeping variety in verse. 

The second sedion discusses as the mainspring of tragedy 
(chapters vi-xviii) 
n. In the mode of drama, tragedy 

A. (definition) is an imitation of an action vi 

1. serious 

2. determinate 

8. in language enhanced by rh3rthm, melody, and song 

4. by action, not by narrative 

5. issuing in emotional catharsis 

B. is primarily plot 

1. the subsidiary elements being character, diction, 

thought, spectacle (including make-up), and 
song 

2. (definition) Plot is a course of action planned to move 


causally vii 

from a beginning through a middle to an end 
8. Plot is thus animated 

a. not merely by one main person viii 

b. but by such consistency 

(1) as arises from truth, as distinct from facts ix 

(2) as is opposed to the episodic 

. (8) as is necessary to the catharsis 

4. Plot may be complicated by reversal or recognition x 

a. arising causally from the plot itself - xi 

b. and has as a third element emotion and suffering 

5. Plot is the consistent working out, in an illustrious 

personage, of some human error to its issue- 

a. Prologue, episode, etc., are merely formal parts xii 

b. Plot is not mere reversal of fortune in a character 

altogether good or bad xiii 


(1) for consistency, plot should be single, not di- 
vided by reversal to make a “happy ending*’ 

(a) as in inferior tragedies 

(b) and in comedy 

c. Plot achieves catharsis by its own consistency xiv 
(1) not by spectacular means 
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(2) for the effect of fear and pity arises from the 
clash of motive with circumstance 

d. Plot imposes consistency also on characterization xv 

(1) generally consistency with 

(a) goodness 

(b) the moral habit of the class 

(c) the received idea of the particular person 

(d) itself; i. e., actions must be clearly motivated 

(2) particularly consistency with the causal weav- 

ing of the plot 

(a) excluding the deus ex machina 

e. Plot is the true measure of the various kinds of recog- 

nition xvi 

(1) The least artistic is recognition by bodily 
marks 

(2) No better is mere disclosure 

(3) A third, by recollection, arises from some inci- 
dent in the plot 

(4) A fourth is through the inference of the personae 

(5) But the best of all is that which arises causally 
from the course of the action 

6. Plot, in the actual process of playwriting 

a. demands a habit of visualizing xvii 

(1) furthered by the dramatist’s acting out of his 

own scenes 

b. begins in the dramatist’s mind with a scenario 
(1) for the amplifying incidents must be fewer than 

in epic 

c. is worked out as complication and solution xviii 

(1) This is the technical point in which tragedies 
are similar or dissimilar ^ 

(2) The four typical kinds of tragedy, i. e., (a) those 
that depend mainly on reversal and recognition, 

(b) on emotion, (c) on character, (d) on spec- 
tacle, show the four elements of interest which 
the dramatist should seek to combine 

d. precludes the extensiveness of epic 

e. involves making the chorus one of the actors 
(1) not a mere singer of interludes 

C. The subsidiary element of thought, the rhetorical ele- xix 
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ment in tragedy, includes the effects produced 
directly by persuasive speech, as distinct from 
those produced by action. 

D. The subsidiary element of diction, to set aside what be- xx 
longs under delivery, includes letters, syllables, 
connectives, nouns and verbs (with their inflec- 
tion), and word-combinations. 

1 . Words may be classified as xxi 

a. single or double 

b. ordinary or extraordinary (figurative, coined, etc.) 

c. masculine or feminine 

2. Virtue in the choice of words consists in being clear 

without being colorless xxii 

a. Though extreme or habitual deviation from ordi- 

nary use is a fault, occasional deviation is neces- 
sary to distinction 

b. Though it is a great thing to use variations of dic- 

tion with propriety, the greatest thing is to be 
master of metaphor. 

The third section d^nes epic and compares it vyith tragedy 
(chapters xxiii-xxvi). 
m. In the mode of narrative, epic 

A. has some general likeness to tragedy xxiii 

1. in that its [component] stories should be single, com- 

plete, having beginning, middle, and end 

a. giving the pleasure of a living whole 

b. not following the method of history 

(l)as inferior poets do, but not Homer 

2. in that it may be simple or complex, emphasize either 

character or emotion, and has some of the same 
elements as tragedy xxiv 

B. differs in length and in meter 

1. Its characteristic advantages are scope and variety 

2. The respective meters are the result of experience in 

appropriateness 

C. shows in Homer the superiority of making the charac- 

ters reveal themselves without explanation 

D. can make freer use of the marvelous 

1. by vividness of description 

2. from the fact that the causal sense is weaker in read- 
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ing or merely listening than in witnessing stage 
representation 

E. may be defended against the typical charges that it is 

impossible, improbable, corrupting, contradic- 
tory, or artistically incorrect xxv 

F. is inferior to tragedy xxvi 

1. The charge that tragedy is more vulgar and exagger- 

ated applies not to tragedy, but to acting 

2. It has fewer elements of appeal 

a. lacking music and spectacle 

3. It is less vivid than tragedy read [much less than 

tragedy acted] 

4. It is less concentrated [and so less intense] 
a. lacking dramatic unity 


I 

princip le of poet ic jtrt is imit ati^. Its two kinds 
ar^d^ma j_n i^veraL fo and that ^her kind which 
ranges from epic to d ialogue and w hich 30 sin g le 
genenc^name. AIT its forms in both kinds — tragedy, 
comedy, dithyramb in the one; epic, mime, dialogue in 
the other — are grouped with the arts of the flute, the lyre, 
and the dance, and apart from those of painting and sing- 
ing.^ T^Ug^Jbegins^^istotle^s that chapter of 

de finition which, as in the Rhetoric^ op ens and illuminate s 
the who le subject. 

As to poetic art I propose to discuss what it is in itself and 
in the capacity of each of its species, how plots must be or- 
ganized if the poem is to succeed, furthermore the number and 
nature of the parts, and similarly whatever else falls within 

“ Troirrriicrji. The adjective means generally active, productive, crea- 
tive, efficiens, as commonly in Aristotle’s philosophy, in Dionysius and 
Demetrius, and in Plotinus. Specially it means poetic, as of diction. 
The noun ij troiririKii (with rix^ understood) includes all imaginative 
composition in words. 
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the same inquiry, beginning systematically with first princi- 
ples.'* 

Epic and tragedy, comedy also and the [dramatic art of the 
dithyramb, and most of the art of the flute and of the lyre are 
all, taken together, imitations. They differ one from another 
in three respects: in the means of imitation, in the object, or 
in the mode [i. e., all are essentially imitation; in imitation 
they are generally alike, and in imitation they are specifi- 
cally different]. 

For as there are those who by colors and outlines imitate 
various objects in their portrayals, whether by art or by prac- 
tise, and others who imitate through the voice, so also in the 
arts mentioned above. All [these] make their imitation by 
rhythm, by language, and by music, whether singly or in com- 
bination. Thus only rhythm and music are used in the art of 
the flute, of the lyre, and in such other arts, similar in capacity, 
as that of the pipes. Rhythm itself, without music, [suffices 
for] the art of the dancers; for by ordered rhythms they imitate 
both character and emotion and action [i. e., dancing com- 
passes the whole scope of representation]. Words alone, 
whether prose or verse of v’^hatever kind, are used by an art 
which is to this day without a name. We have no common 
name for the mime of Sophron or Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogue. Nor should we have one if the imitation were in 
trimeters or elegiacs or some other kind of verse • . . . . [For 
it is not verse, Aristotle goes on to say, that makes poetry, but 
imitation.] 

So much for differentiation. There, are some arts that use 
all the means mentioned above, i. e., rhythm, music, and verse, 
e. g., dithyrambic and nomic poetry and also both tragedy and 
comedy ; but they differ in that the first two use all the means 
in combination, whereas the latter use now one, now another. 
Therefore I differentiate these artvby their respective means 
of imitation. 

'* By water (page vii), protesting again.st too generalizing interpreta- 
tions, goes to the other extreme of undue restriction. That the treat- 
ment is philosophical and intends to suggest large inferences appears 
from both its plan and its language. Certainly the Poetic is technical; 
but no less certainly it is theoretical. 

The interpretation of Bywater. 
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To proceed surely from this opening chapter, it is 
evidently necessar^o grasp what Aristotle rpeans first b y 

i mitatio n, S<^CQndl} ^y that nrf whiAb, iisf*« nnly 

\Yprds,"^thirdIy by classijyixigjhe ail poetry with that of 
jnusic and t hat of th e_dan£e. 

•^By imitation Aristotle means just what the word means 
most simply and usually, but also and more largely the fol- 
lowing of the ways of human nature, the representation or 
the suggestion of men’s characters, emotions, and actions. 
^\tjtsJowe§t, imitation is mimicry ;'*a t its highest , creation. 
T he latter i g_often_ i mplied in thej SrP^h word 
Poetic is orLe_ of the fine arts. 3y whatever me^ns, in 
whatever forms, it is a direct showing of life, ^s distinct 
from any account of Life through ^jperiment or reasoning, 
"^he, artist enha^ea our- imprejs^sions olJife by, the sug- 
j^estions of music or of story , the representations oL dance 
o r of drama .^All th ese ways are called by Aristotle imita - 
tjon b^ause they^o llow the movements of human life . 
It is noteworty that he presents imitation primarily 
as a constructive or progressive ^ princip le. The more 
obvious imita\ion achieved by a single phrase, a single 
melody, or a single dance-movement is resf^rved for later 
discussion of detail.^® ^-^Hie joet is ^ jnaker. as indeed he 
was called jyj ur Elizatet^^n s as well as b y the Greeks , 
inJt be sense that he is cr^tiv e. Poet, l>oetry, poetic, aU 
are used by Aristotle with this broad implication o f 
cr eative composition ,^^ of ^^/im ^ting men in action. ”^. 

IfOyj Kal TdSrf Kol Tpdfett, 1447 a, where Aristotle is speaking of 
dancing. '^See foot-note 11 above. 

In Chapter ix, 1451 b, Aristotle says: “It is evident from the above 
that the poet should be rather the poet of his plots than of his verses, 
inasmuch as he is a poet by virtue of his imitation, and it is actions that 
he imitates.” 

Butcher (pages 110-124) in pointing out that the Greek phrase for 
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Sec ondly, Aristotle specifies as kinds of the poetic art 
tragedy and comedy, which belong together as drama, 
and on the other hand epic, mime, dialogue, which also 
belong together, but have no common name. We lack, he 
says, a generic name for those forms of poetic art which, 
however various, arc alike in having for their sole means of 
imitation words. The generic name that Aristotle desired 
to cover all prose and all metrical compositions in which 
the imitation is through words alone is still to seek. Yet 
that the genus is distinct through many varieties of form 
is even clearer to-day than in his time.v' The imitation of 
dancing and of all forms of drama is through representa- 
tion; the imitation of music without words is through 
suggestion.'^ Now so is the imJtation of words without 
music. True, the words in the latter case carry something 
besides imitation; they convey ideas; but in so far as they 
achieve imitation, they do so by suggestion, and it is this 
suggesti'vre imit^ion that makes them poetic^ What is 
needed, then, is a term to cover all composition in words 
that proceeds by suggestion. Perhaps the nearest term 

V 

the fine arta is imitative aris (fUfiffriKal or fufiijaeis), says that 

Aristotle applies it specifically only to poetry and music. In this 
opening chapter of the Poetic he evidently means to include dancing. 
That Aristotle had no thought of “bare imitation/’ of that reproductive 
copying which Ruskin confused with artistic truth, has been remarked 
also by other critics. Butcher adds suggestively, though not with strict 
reference to the text, that to imitate nature was for Aristotle not to evoke 
the mere background which romanticism has^ught us to spell with a 
capital N, but to work in nature’s ways. Anstntle 

is i\ot the s ensible wor ^d, bptj‘‘the^re^ve force, the producti ve pr in- 
ciple. ’ ’ immediate objects of po etic TmlUition are hurpan chgiac- 

ters, emotiona^ and act ions, no t as objective phenomen a, but as e xpre s- 
a i oos o f hiK n ai i_Kili. “The common original,’’ Butch^ concludes, “is 
human life e^ntial activity of the souj/^* Though this is 

true to the underlying idea of the Poetic^ Aristotle do^ not use any singlsr 
phrase corresponding to “imitation of nature.” 
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in modern English is narrative . Using narrative widely 
enougli to include, as in common modern use it often does 
include, dialogue and description, we have the term that 
Aristotle desired. Story would serve if it were not often 
used of the plot of a play or of an account in a newspaper. 
Narrative usually connotes a distinct method. A dis- 
tinguishing generic term is more important to-day than 
in the time of Aristotle. Modern authors have developed 
narrative in directions little explored by the ancients. We 
have thus a variety of narrative forms which was quite 
unknown to Aristotle, ^ill, t hrough all this varie ty, runs 
what he discerned as a common controllin g metho d, the 
method of suggestion .^^ In this fundamental Gulliver^s 
Travels and the Sentimental Journey and The Lady of the 
Lake, to take examples as different as possible, beloi^ 
together; and together they belong apart from Othello. ^ 
Thirdly, w hat is the significance of group ing all^thfi^e 
forms of poetic art with jnusic and dancing? Painting, 
which even in Aristotle’s day was a fine art, is mentioned 
only as an analogy from another group. Singing, or 
chanting, also is only mentioned for analogy, perhaps 
because it is not creative. Architecture may have been 
omitted as being primarily at that time a useful art; 
but sculpture was both a fine art and, perhaps most ob- 
viously of all arts, imitative. Though we need not assume 


that Aristotlc^tended here a c*omprehensive classification 
of the arts^ ^ is clear that he intend ed group poeti c 
art with the arts of music and dancin g. * J jor is his pr in- 
vlg le^of division far to seek , ^le ariy he regards poeti c r 
as one of the art s of movement in time , a nd as distinct 
fro m the static arts of line and color, baj[anc£a_r^ss ^ and 
Wse. True, music and dance enterecTlargely^nt^ early ' 
Greek drama and were still present in the drama of Aris- 
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totle’s time; but that fact does not explain the group- 
ing together of "‘epic, tragedy, comedy, dithyramb, flute- 
playing, and lyre-playing,” with the later inclusion of 
dancing. Aristotle does not say that these occur to- 
gether; and the mention of epic precludes any such in- 
terpretation. He says that they are alike. '"He saw all 
poet ic art, especially drama, asjprimarijy^ an a^of 


^nent . is imphed he in t he opening chapter^ is 

carri ed out co r^is^ntly. in doctrine an d in term s, through 
th e whole b ook. No one should deny a certain funda- 
mental likeness among all the arts; but the likeness is 
not in techi^c except among those arts which have like 
“means” of expression, such as “rhythm, language, and 
music.” Modern application of terms from architec- 
ture and painting to drama and story has spread no 
'little confusion. "^Aristotle will have us think along right 
/lines; and, as in his Rhetoric^ the first chapter is the most 
important of all. We are to think of i mftir rnmpofiitifm 
jnot as st ruct ure, h^it ..aa ' moveme nt. 


[Chapter ii differentiates the epic and the tragic art, which 
idealize “men in action” by seeking higher types of manhood 
and exhibiting men’s aspirations, from the comic art, which 
exaggerates human failings. Chapter iii differentiates the two 
typical modes of poetic imitation as the narrative and the 
dramatic. Chapters iv and v, starting from the common im- 
pulses toward imitation, toward music, and toward rhjrthm, 
summarize the history of tragedy and of comedy. The con- 
clusion is that tragedy differs from epic not only in proceeding 
by representation instead of narrative, but by being focused 
on a short period of time, normally twenty-four hours; in a 
word, by being intensive. Thus we arrive at the famous analy- 
sis of the essentials and the elements of tragedy.] 

A tragedy,^* then, is an imitation of an action that is (1) 
serious and, (2) as to size, complete, (8) in language enhanced 


» 1449 b. 
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as may be appropriate to each part, (4) in the form of action, 
not of narrative, (5) through pity and fear effecting its cathar- 
sis of such emotions. . . . Every tragedy,^® therefore, must 
have six constituents, according to which we estimate its 
quality: plot, character, diction, thought, spectacle, and music. 

The greatest of these is the plan of the actions (the plot); for 
tragedy is an imitation not of men, but of action and life . . . 
and the end [for which we live] is a certain form of action, not 
a quality. By their characters men are what they are; but 
by their actions they are happy or the reverse. [In a play] 
therefore they do not act in order to imitate character; they 
include character for the sake of the actions. Hence the actions 
and their plot are the end of tragedy; and the end is greatest of 
all. Furthermore, without action there may not be tragedy; 
without character there may be . . V. j Py stringing together 
gpeecji es expressiy e o f characte r to 

a^d_t houg ht you will not achieve the tragic function^ *^l^Ich 
rather isj^l^ch^ by a tragedy which, ho wever deficient in 
^ thea^ ha s plot and^aiTbf acti ons. Besides, those things 1^ 
which tragedy moves us most, scenes of rey^sal and of ^[is- 
covery, are parts of the plot. A further proof is that novices 
in dramaturgy can put a fine point on diction and characteri- 
zation before they compose deeds; and it is the same with 
nearly all the early dramatists. The principle and, as it were, 
the soul of tragedy is plot. 

Second is character . . . Third “ is thought, i. e., the 
ability to say what is necessary and appropriate, which in pub- 
lic address is the function of politics and rhetoric. . . . Char- 
acterization is what shows habit of mind. . . Thought ap- 
pears in formal reasoning. Z’ 

Fqur th Ls d k tion,T. e.A h^ expression of n^eanigg ip words. 
which is essentially the same in verse as in prose . 

’ Of the remaining elements, melody is the greatest of en- 
hancements; and spectacle, though moving, is [in general] the 
least artistic and [in particular] has the least to do with the art 
of the drama. 

The history of criticism involved in the successive 
interpretations of this much discussed section and the 
» 1460 a. » 1460 b. 
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following may be postponed. The immediate concern 
is the meaning of the definition and the division for 
dramaturgy, i. e., for the actual composition of a trag- 
edy and for the analysis of tragedy in terms of com- 
position. Arist otleTbegins wit h the"subject-ma tter. The 
theme itself must be tragic, and is so if it is first serious 
and secondly complete within its own extent. A play- 
wright considering the possibiUties of such-and-such 
material is to ask first whether it is serious. The Greek 
word means not solemn in the sense of sad, but such 
as to interest the composer and the audience by its impor- 
tance. It might be rendered humanly significant. The 
question. Is there drama here? becomes, then, first of all. Is 
there ac tion here that will e ngage ^motjpnal 
That is the first question; for it is. fundamental, 

Secondly, i^ this Rctinq d rarna tically manageable a s 
^extent? Will it finish within the time of a drama, come 
to its issue, focus; or is its interest such as to demand more 
extensive development in time; in a word, is it a drama 
plot or an epic jdqt? The epic of ‘‘much-enduring Odys- 
seus ’’ demands extent of time; the tragedy erf Oedipus, 
compression of time. ^ Complete ^^h ^e means concluded^ , 
i. e., sus ceptible, wi thin dramatic l innitfi^ of rv^i^pln-^ 
sion e motionally satisfying . To be dramatic, the action 
feust ^ self-consistent and self-determining. Tragedy 
is characteristically intensive.^ 

Xirovdaioi, which of persons means earnest; of things, what we mean 
by serious in such phrases as a serious •proposal and serious consideration. 

^ Bywater makes one item, **a8 having magnitude, complete in itself/' 
Butcher makes two items, ‘‘complete, and of a certain magnitude." The 
former seems closer to the Greek text and, on the whole, more consistent 
with the context; but both renderings give much the same meaning ulti- 
mately. / 

**The distinction has lately been pointed hyn^r, qpfdy'ft 
This, whatever else may be thought of it, is not *^oomplete as to sise," 
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So far our tragedy has no words; it may even do with- 
out them. Nevertheless in its higher ranges it expresses 
itself also through suggestive language. In the ^jthird 
_pla(:e, then, t ragedy uses the wholejrange of "^e nha nced 
u Uerance,** iT e., rhythm , _and occasionally music and 
song. In conception a tragedy must be significant and 
complete; in expression it may be varioui^ suggestive. 

^ The fourth distinction of tragedy is 
moven^nt, which is a cting, not narratLv e. 

6ess of drama is "rep resentat ion: the pro cess , of story is 
suggestion. Drama shp^ jneiL a nd - women -doing ; s tory 
J^lls win d they d id. iTI^t is essentially dra matic, then. 
wjneh^is^^ st brought home by actij ^J ^representation .- 
Ip this rega rd imaginat ive conceptions of human life' 
I djffer jRSsentiall yQv gom e ^rejhest^onve yed by the in« 
d irect but abundant suggestions of narrative i^thers 
h ave their poignancy only through the few difeet strokes 
o f visible actio n. ^ 

oFinally.^ra g ed yL is defined by its effec t, thp tragic 
catharsis, v^ragedy ** through p itx a nd fear achieves itJ 
p urgation of such emotions .** It is complete, then j 
not only in action, but in emotio n, ^motio n is not gierely 
^aroiwed; i^is satis fied; it is carried through to a release . 
Tr agedy is t^ s_t^oro ughly emotional, more emotiona l 
than any other form of aiL ^ t is emotional not inc i- 
dgnt^Jly, b ut essentia lly; fo r it offers n ot merely emo- 
tion^ ^2 ^itemen t, but emotional satisfaction. Ssall 
art enhances by imitati^ our impressions of life, so 

but indeterminate. Doubtless that is why it is styled an ** epic-drama.” 
Certainly, for all its ** enhanced utterance” and occasionally sti^ng dia- 
logue, it is not, by any definition, a drama. 

Bywater, pages 152-161, has discussed this phrase amply, and in an 
appendix, 361-365, has compiled with their dates the successive critical 
translations. 
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in this aspect. Where is he to take hold in order to make 
the situation clear? What final action is, for his concep- 
tion, the inevitable end? What are the stages between, 
leading one to another, in which the action will best be 
seen as a progressive course? Without limiting his con- 
sideration to the time-rules of the actual dramatic com- 
petitions of his day, Aristotle seeks 

the limit determined by the very nature of the act; the greater, 
within the limits of clearness, the finer by its scope. To define 
roughly, that scope is sufficient within which the sequence of 
events according to probability or necessity may change from 
ill fortune to good, or from good to ill.“ 

What Aristotle finds necessary is time enough to make 
the action convincing, to carry out the dramatic conse- 
quences to their conclusion. Compressed within too 
short a time-lapse, the plot may remain fragmentary; 
stretched out too long, it may sag or trail. “Beginning, 
end, middle,’’ then, constitute a formula for plot. 

A plot does not gain unity by being, as some think, all about 

one person For as in the other imitative arts, the 

imitation is unified by being of one thing, so also the 
plot, since it is an imitation of an action, must be the imita- 
tion of an action which is one and entire and whose parts are 
so composed of acts that the transposition or omission of any 
part would disjoin and dislocate the whole [That, indeed is 
what we mean by a part]; for a thing whose presence or absence 
makes no visible difference is no part of the whole. 

From what has now been said it is plain that the function of 
a poet is this, to tell not the tilings that have happened, but 
such things as may happen, things pKissible as being probable 
or necessary. The historian and the poet differ not by writing 
in verse or in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and none the less it would be history, with verse or with- 
out. No, the difference is in this, that the one tells the things 
that have happened; the other, such things as may happen.*^ 
" 1451 a. ^ viii-ix, 1451 a-1451 b. 
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Consistency of plot, consistency of characterization also, 
as Aristotle goes on to show, imply that the poet interprets. 
He is not merely a recorder. The acts {irpLyyiaTa) of his 
personcB are not statistics; they are parts of the con- 
sistent presentation of a single whole. Every one of them, 
quite differently from the acts of real life, is seen to be 
significant. In thus including the significant and exclud- 
ing the insignificant, the poet interprets according to his 
conception of the springs of action. He simplifies life 
according to his view of causes and motives, “according 
to probability or necessity.” 

In this the poet differs from the historian more gener- 
ally. Tragedy is true to life not by rehearsing what men 
have done, but by revealing in significant action what 
men do, what they must do, being the men that the 
dramatist shows them to be. History records a man’s 
deeds, and reasons from this evidence; drama directly 
represents the doer doing what he should do “according 
to probability or necessity.” Plot, then, implies actions 
shaped to a unifying consistency. It imitates life; but 
it imitates by creative interpretation. 

Therefore poetry is something more philosophical and more 
serious than history; for poetry speaks rather in universals, 
history in singulars. By universal I mean what such or such a 
man will say or do according to probability or necessity. . . . 
It is evident from these considerations that the poet must be 
rather a poet of plots than of verses. He is a poet by virtue of 
imitation; and what he imitates are actions. Even if he chance 
to make history, none the less for that is he a poet; for nothing 
hinders some historical events from being just what they should 

* The verb here translated make corresponds to the noun poet. The 
insistence brought about by the repetition will be made clear by render- 
ing the words italicized creoim and create, or, to revive an older use, maker 
and make. 
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be according to probability or possibility, and it is [only] in 
that aspect of them that he is their poet,^ 

That dramatic composition is thus primarily the devis- 
ing of a convincing sequence is seen conversely when the 
sequence is defective. 

Of all plots and actions the episodic are the worst. By an 
episodic plot I mean one in which the sequence of the episodes 
is not determined by probability or necessity. Actions of this 
sort are composed by bad poets through their own fault, and 
by good ones on account of the players; for as they compose for 
competitive presentation, and stretch a plot beyond its capac- 
ity, they are often compelled to twist the sequence.*® 

The essential dramatic force, then, is sequence, steady 
onward movement to a convincing issue. Scenes merely 
episodic, however vivid or clever each may be in itself, 
weaken this essential force. The episodic fault, whether 
it arise from weakness in the composer or from an actor’s 
insistence on having a “part” to suit himself rather than 
to suit the play, makes the worst plays because it is a fault 
at the source. 

Finally on cogency of plot depend the tragic pity and 
fear. The catharsis depends on our feeling the issue to be 
inevitable. Unexpected to the actors it may be, and most 
strikingly; but it cannot be fortuitous. While it is sur- 
prising to them, it must be satisfying to us as the outcome 
of their action. 

Considering the imitation as not only of a complete action, 
but also of events arousing fear and pity, we find these too at 
their height when they are [at once] unexpected [by the drama- 
tis personcB] and consequential. For so we shall be more struck 
than by what happens of itself or by chance. *‘ 

[“Reversal**” or “recognition,”** Aristotle goes on in 

• ix. 1451 b. *® ix. 1451 b. *‘ ix. 1458 a. ** rcptirfrcia. ** dmypiIifMa, 
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chapters x and xi, if the plot is so far complicated, must arise 
from the plot itself, not be merely added.] 

Two parts of the plot, then, reversal and discovery, are such 
as has been shown; a third is [actual] suffering . . . action 
destructive or painful, such as deaths on the stage, tortures, 
wounds, and the like.’^ 

This latter passage is tantalizingly brief. So far as the 
context shows, suffering is used here to denote single 
scenes of unusually violent action. Why should such a 
scene be called a “part of the plot ’7 The word Trdflos 
is used generally — ^and in the plural it is used repeatedly 
throughout the earlier chapters of this work — to mean 
emotion. Emotion is not a part of the plot in the sense 
that reversal or recognition may be a part. Rather it is a 
pervasive principle and an object. Suffering^ to translate 
the singular noun so, may be regarded as a part of the 
plot in the sense that it may be an element of tragedy. 
So taking it, we may suppose Aristotle to coimtenance 
here such scenes of violence as were more familiar on the 
Elizabethan stage than on the Greek.^^ At any rate, 
Aristotle here inserts a chapter*® on the formal parts 
(prologue, episode, exodus, etc.), before proceeding with 
the methods by which the plot may be worked out. 
Chapter xiii insists that the vital principle of plot is 

•*xi. 1452 b. 

** Both Butcher and Bywater so interpret; but Butcher *s rendering 
“tragic incident” seems hardly to meet the context. Bywater’s ren- 
dering “suffering” seems preferable if we may venture to interpret it as 
meaning, more generally than Bywater suggests, the working out of the 
plot to its full emotional expression. So taken, it corresponds to the 
climax of pity and fear, as “reversal” and “recognition” correspond to 
the preceding complication. 

* xii. 1452 b. This has been challenged as an interpolation. It is at 
least meager and, as it were, impatient, as is the corresponding section in 
the Rhetoric (111. xiii. 1414 b) on the formal parts of an oration. 
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causal consistency. This rules out mere reversal. A 
turning-point (TrcptTrereta) is, indeed, characteristic of 
drama. There is usually and typically a crisis, in which 
the hero’s fortunes turn from good to bad; but this reversal 
will not suffice by itself. The mere turn of fortune does 
not achieve the catharsis of pity and fear. 

There remains, then, the [hero] between [the typically virtu- 
ous man and the typically depraved], a man neither exceptional 
in virtue and righteousness nor falling into adversity by vice 
and depravity, but by some error, a man among those who live 
in renown and prosperity, such as (Edipus or Thyestes or other 
illustrious m(‘n of such families. 

The perfect [tragic] plot, therefore, must be single, not, as 
some say, double;^^ the change of fortune not from adversity 
to prosperity, but on the contrary from prosperity to adver- 
sity; not through depravity, but through great error on the 
part of a man cither such as we have described or rather better 
than worse. 

Wliy this insistence on character in the midst of the dis- 
cussion of plot? Wliy the iteration of “not through 
depravity, but through error”? Because, as Aristotle 
shows below,'^^ plot implies consistency of characterization, 
but more fundamentally because consistency of plot 
has for its x^ry beginning and mainspring the realization of 
a central figure like ourselves progressively winning our 
sympathy. The essence of plot is motivation. What 
moves us is never mere luck, never mere surprise, but the 

dirrXovv. The context seems to show that this means divided in 
interest and issue, insufficiently focused. Aristotle does not mean that 
the plot should not be complicated; for at the opening of this chapter he 
says that the plot of the ]3erfect tragedy is not simple, but complicated 
{fx^ airXrjv dXXd TrejrXcyfi^ifrjv). What he adds here is that the complica- 
tion should nf»t be such as to divide our sympathy. The plot should not, 
ituhvd, be simple; but it should be single. 

xiii. 1453 a. a# 


XV. 
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causation that springs from human will. Consistency of 
plot means clear causation; and causation in drama is the 
working of will. So the first consideration is the title r6le, 
the main “part.” He or she should be illustrious because 
the action is thereby conspicuous and partly known in 
advance; but his course of action must be moved by 
springs that we feel in ourselves. Macbeth is a warrior 
of an elder day and a king; but we, though neither war- 
riors nor kings, feel the perversion of his manhood as like 
enough to our own to purify us through pity and fear. 

Fear and pity may, indeed, be aroused by mere spectacle, 
but they may also be aroused from the very plan of the ac- 
tions, and the latter is superior and shows a better dramatist. 

This is the second consideration of consistency. First, 
the best tragedy springs from a great personal will gone 
wrong; secondly, it springs from a compelling x^rogress 
of actions, from the plot itself. It depends not on the 
shock of this violent deed or that, but on the causal move- 
ment of the whole. 

Character is discussed in chapter xv as a distinct topic, 
but still with reference to plot. For throughout this 
section, especially from chapter xiii on, the topic is con- 
sistency.^^ Consistency, though it refers primarily to plot, 
must also include characterization. In general, char- 
acterization must be consistent with the morality of the 
individual purpose, with the moral habit of the social 
group, with the received idea of the j)erson, and finally 
with itself. In particular, 

it is necessary in the characters, as in the plan of the actions, 
to seek always the inevitable or the probable, so that thp say- 

^ xiv. 1458 b. avTTjs rijs avardaetas twp wpayfidruti^. 

See the tubular view, page 136. 

^*1 follow By water’s note, pages 227-228. 
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ing or doing of such-and-such things by such-and-such a per- 
son, just as the happening of this event after that, shall be in- 
evitable or probable. Evidently, therefore, the solutions also 
[as well as the complications] of plots must come about from 
the plot itself, and not, as in the Medea ... by the deua ex 
imchina,^^ 

In a word, consistency of characterization is part of the 
causal weaving of the plot. 

Chapter xvi applies the principle of consistency to 
“recognitions,” or “discoveries.” 

Best discovery of all, however, is that which arises from the 
actions themselves, when the surprise comes as a natural re- 
sult, as in the (Edipus of Sophocles and in the Iphigenia,^^ 

Chapters xvii and xviii turn to the actual processes of 
dramaturgy, to the work of the playwright. This is con- 
cerned mainly with plot; but first Aristotle urges the 
fundamental necessity of visualizing. 

One must compose plots and work them out in the “lines*’ 
by putting [the scenes] before his eyes . . . and as far as 
possible by acting out, even with the gestures.*® 

His stories, whether already made or of his own making, he 
must first set out in general (i. e., make a scenario), then put 
in the incidents and carry out.*^ . . . 

Every tragedy has both complication and solution, the 
events that precede [the opening scene] and often some of those 
within the play constituting the complication, and the rest the 
solution. By complication I mean all from the beginning to 

« 1454 b. 

** dvayp(i)pi(ris. 1454 b. “This and the next two chapters form a 
sort of Appendix; they discuss a series of special points and rules of con- 
struction which had been omitted in the sketch of the general theory of 
the fivffos.” By water, page 233. I am not convinced of an interruption 
here. What seems to me the bearing of this chapter and the following on 
the discussion of consistency from Chapter xiii on is indicated in the 
tabular view on page 136. 

« 1455 a. w xvii. 1455 a. ^ xvii. 1455 b. 
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that scene which is just before the change in the hero’s for- 
tunes; by solution, all from the beginning of the change to the 
end [of the play].** . . . 

It is necessary to remember what I have said often and not 
make a tragedy an epic system — by epic I mean aggregative — 
as if one should dramatize the whole story of the Iliad.** . . . 

The chorus too should be regarded as one of the actors, be a 
part of the whole and share in the action, be not as in Euripides, 
but as in Sophocles. 

Visualizing actively at every stage, the playwright is to 
compose his plot before he works out his lines. He is to 
determine his play by the method of solution, to avoid the 
extensiveness of epic, and to make even the chorus con- 
tributory to the plot. 

The bearing of the meager observations on the logical 
element and on diction (xix~xxii) will be clear from the 
tabular view.^^ They are not distinctive except in the 
saying “the greatest is the being metaphorical”;^^ and 
they have surprisingly little on dramatic rhythms. 

The third section of the Poetic (xxiii-xxvi) defines epic 
and compares it with tragedy. 

As to metrical narrative, its plots [severally] should have the 
movement of drama in focusing on an action whole and com- 
plete with beginning, middle, and end, that [each] may give 
its proper pleasure as an organic unity, and not be composed as 
history, which has to exhibit not a single action, but a single 
time, whatever chanced to happen in this period to one person 
or to more.®* 

The general likeness of epic to drama, then, is in inter- 
pretative focus, as distinct from the chronicle method of 
history. Story, as well as drama, selects in order to unify. 

** xviii. 1455 b. *• xviii. 1456 a. ®® xviii. 1456 a. 

®^ Page 138. As to whether xx is an interpolation, see Bywater. 

®* xxii. 1460 a. ®* xxiii. 1450 a. 
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Moreover (xxiv) story, too, as well as drama, has its 
crises, its recognitions, its emotional outbursts. The 
epic poet, if he have something of Homer’s skill, can make 
his characters express themselves without intruding his 
explanations. TIu'se arc general likenesses throughout 
the whole poetic field. For characteristic differences, epic 
has the advantages of scope and variety. It gains from 
the marvelous, which can generally be suggested better 
than it can be repn'sented.*'’^ These points are as signif- 
icant to-day as in the t ime of Aristotle. Not so the defense 
(xxv) of epic against certain tyi)ical objections which 
smack more of the schoohuastcr than of the critic. To 
argue whether a given epic story were possible or probable^ 
or proinotive of g(X)d morals was in fact 6ne of the regular ^ 
elementary exercises of the later schools. The closing 
exaltation of drama over epic is summary, indeed; but 
that is natural, since the points, having been made before, 
are here simply reviewed comparatively. The idea of 
intensity through unity is a logical conclusion of the 
Poetic as a whole. 


II 

From Aristotle’s introductory grouping of drama with 
music and dance, throughout his long discussion of plot, 
runs the idea of movement, yiie dramatic mode of im- 
^ itation is to_.se t human life in motion before us and to 
Jieighten our sense of living by carrying it through to a 
significant issue . v^Ias this idea animated other drama 
than the Greek? 'Is its vitality shown by its permanence? 
Is it essential? As all art heightens our impressions of 

A most striking exemplification of this is Paradise Lost. 

Sainte-Beuve, J^tude sur Virgile, vii. page 151, disputes the superi- 
ority of drama to epic. 
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life and our sense of living, so the art of the dramatist 
in particular heightens and extends our sense of human 
life by vicarious experience. Its object is to make us 
feel human experience more widely and more intensely. 
All the technic of the stage, whether ancient or modern, 
whether simple or elaborate, has for its main object this 
sort of creative imitationf^ '^he dramatist tries to ind uce 
and to hold the illusion of actuaf experienc e. In so far 
as jie JWiccecds, \^e for get t hat we are in the theater: we 
imagine that we are seeing a reality more real than we can 
pi ec^e out prour fragmentary glimpses at men and womens 
and in his greatest suc ce sses we almost pass from spec- 
tators to ^ tors. vToward this result how im portant is 
Aris totle^s idea of mo vement, hi^ doctrine that plot is a 
p rogressiv e <^ynthesls ^f actin ns, i ;p^e d but never st atic? 

Those who have superficially thought of Greek drama 
as static, who may even have pictured it as statuesque, 
can hardly have studied the great play of Sophocles that 
Aristotle offers as an example, (Edipus the King. 

Laius, King of Thebes, and his wife Jocasta cast out their 
infant son CEdipus to die. .But the shepherd commissioned to 
do away the child gave it instead to a stranger, who carried it 
to Corinth. There the little CEdipus, fostered by a Corinthian 
couple, was brought up as their son. In the strength of his 
manhood setting forth to make his own way, he met in a nar- 
row pass another traveler who haughtily bade him yield pas- 
sage. The dispute warmed to blows. CEdipus killed him. It 
was his own father Laius. Proceeding to Thebes, CEdipus 
found the throne vacant and the city in terror of the monster 
Sphinx. He silenced the Sphinx, and, hailed by the people as 
their deliverer, he became their king and married the widowed 
queen Jocasta, his own mother. But Apollo having in time 
sent a pestilence upon Thebes, CEdipus was besought by the 
people to be once more their savior. His emissary to the ora- 
cle, Creon his brother-in-law, brought back word that Thebes 
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must pul away the unclean person who had slain Laius. By 
searching investigation (Edipus discovered that he himself was 
the pollution, that he had slain his own father and married his 
own mother, that not only he but his children were accursed, 
that the outlawry which he had invoked upon the guilty fell 
upon his own head. Thereupon he put out his eyes in an 
agony of horror, after Jocasta had killed herself, and grop)ed his 
way from Thebes led by his wretched daughters. 

This is the legend. Its events extend over many years. 
Which of them shall be chosen for the stage as having 
most dramatic \'alue? Which to an audience can be made 
most significant; and how shall these vital scenes be ar- 
ranged in such continuous and progressive movement 
as will convey, and at the same time enhance, our sense 
of the movement of life.^ Sophocles with his own dra- 
matic skill, but in the form typical of all the best Greek 
tragedy, arranged his whole action within the compass 
of its last poignant hours. Omitting nothing that is 
emotionally essential, nothing that is essential to clear 
understanding, he yet relegated some events to the back- 
ground in order to represent fully the great crisis. He 
gathers together the whole visible action into an hour and 
a half on the stage and a half-dozen persons; and in this 
brief compass he unfolds that action with increasing 
intensity by making every scene move from the last and 
to the next, on to the awful close. 

The Theban people, represented by the chorus sup- 
plicating their savior king, rehearses his great achieve- 
ments for their deliverance. QSdipus in the strong con- 
fidence of his power and his mission stands before his 
palace like a god. At the end of the play he is led 
slowly from that palace a broken man. But the com- 
position of the play is not mere reversal for contrast. 
Between the first scene and the last, action moves with- 
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out haste, but without delay or interruption. The vigor- 
ous and self-reliant king chafes at the cryptic response 
brought from the oracle by Creon; he is indignant, then 
furious, at the tragic silence of the seer Tiresias. His 
quick intelligence scents a plot between the two. Breaking 
through the interposition of Jocasta, he wins from her 
false hopes while he gives her no less unwittingly the 
premonition of doom. Once suspecting, however darkly, 
he must know, he will know, he knows a dreadful part, 
he knows more, he knows all. So this great play, though 
it is focused on a single day, though it excludes all the 
past history and the development of character, is never 
static. It is never for a moment tableau. Because of 
its compression it moves not less, but more. 

For that is why Aristotle insists that the dramatic 
action should be self-consistent, limited in scope. The 
object of dramatic unity is not bareness, but fulness and 
continuity. It is to give time for full and intense real- 
ization of what actual life merely hints interruptedly. It 
is to give us human life undisturbed and uninterrupted, 
so that we may see it clearly and whole. We are to have 
the illusion of actual experience, yes, but of larger and 
deeper experience than we can get from the mere repro- 
duction of facts or from the cross-currents of life itself. 
Like every other art, drama is a simplification of life 
because it is an interpretation. The dramatic simplifica- 
tion is seen by Aristotle to consist essentially in moving 
from revealing crisis to revealing crisis up to a final rev- 
elation. It excludes all the accidental and the irrelevant 
that embarrass our actual movements; it tells what has 
happened through what is happening; it cuts to the quick. 
It takes those moments only in which a man is himself, 
suppressing those in which he is indistinguishable from 
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other men. But it does not leap or halt between; it brings 
out our real sequences. It reveals life to us by showing 
the emotional connection of its great moments. 

That such dramatic unity became sometimes a bondage 
in seventeenth-century French classical drama was due 
not to any defect of the Aristotelian principle, but partly 
to making the practise too rigidly a code, and still more 
to stiffening tlie movement into tableau. The classical 
French application of the principle of dramatic unity is 
not, as has often been pointed out, altogether Aristotelian. 
Least of all is it Aristotelian when it hinders dramatic 
movement. French classical tragedy when it is cold — ^and 
to think of it as generally cold is a prejudice — is static; 
it is feeble in movement. The free movement, not to 
say the loose movement, of Elizabethan plays, which was 
hailed by Hugo and other Romanticists as a deliverance 
from the classical code, is indeed better than tableau; 
but it is compatible with bad playwriting. He would be 
rash who should assert that Elizabethan plays are in 
general more effective dramatically than French classical 
plays. Rather, sinc*e the two traditions bring out diflPerent 
dramatic values, each has something to learn from the 
other. But it is plain that the progress of the Elizabethans 
in dramaturgy was in the direction of unity, of more 
highly organized movement. To see this we need go no 
farther than Shakspere, The difference between his 
earlier plays and Othello is largely a difference in uni- 
fication. Othello by itself is sufficient proof of the value 
of dramatic unity for dramatic intensity. And with or 
without unity, with the Greek and the French focus of 
time or the Elizabethan lapse of years, drama demands 
movement from scene to scene. The value of unity is 
only to heighten this sense of movement. 
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Drama, of course, has its differences of age and of race. 
We are not to think that at its best it must always be 
Greek. One of the large differences between ancient 
drama and modern is, indeed, a difference of emphasis. 
Ancient drama relies more on plot, modern drama on 
chanacterization. The ancient playwright had above all, 
for his theater, to realize the emotional values of a sit- 
uation by seeing that his play was well put together; the 
modem playwright has sometimes, in a theatre giving 
opportunity for facial expression, relied far more on real- 
izing his persons, on writing what the actor calls a good 
part. Nevertheless, though playwriting does not al- 
ways need tlie compactness of Greek form, many modern 
plays have chosen this compactness, this closely organized 
movement, for intensity.^® 

Undoubtedly such dramatic composition demands of the 
playwright definiteness of interpretation. His selection, his 
limiting of time and place, his leading from scene to scene, 
are only the technical means of realizing his emotional 
intention. He is trying to show us human life, not in ran- 
dom and interrupted glimpses, not in the jumble and 
discord of its surface, not in aimless and frustrated move- 
ments, but in the animating emotions of its crises. In 
order to represent crises, he is compelled to show us wherein 
they are critical; in order to give to emotion full expression, 
he must make it significant. Rather it is this significanc*e 
which first caught his attention, which gave him the con- 

“ The most familiar instances are certain plays of Ibsen. Of plays 
recently on the stage, Bernstein’s Valeur, Mirbeau’s Les affaires sont les 
affaires, Besier’s Don, Kenyon’s Kindling, show that this type of dramatic 
movement is not confined to any particular school. Of plays that 
on the contrary dispense with this and rely mainly on characteriza- 
tion the most familiar to Americans is the dramatization of Ri'p Fan 
Winkle used by Joseph Jefferson. 
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ception of his play and guided his realization. If his 
dramatic movement halts or lapses, the reason may lie 
deeper than technic in uncertainty of intention; and if 
on the other hand he is able to sustain it and carry it 
through, the fundamental reason is that his conception 
of its issue is strong and clear.^^ 

This presumption has more than once been challenged. 
Why must the dramatist have an intention, a theme? 
Why may he not simply represent life? Represent life 
he not only may, but must, to the extent that he must 
reflect life, not reflect on it; but what is represented? 
Life in its multitudinous complexity, its unfulfilled inten- 
tions, life as it whirls past and escapes us? That is a 
task beyond drama. No playwright has ever represented 
life except as he saw it, or made his representation in- 
telligible without interpretation. And as the dramatist 
has to interpret in order to compose, so the audience 
wishes to be led up to some issue. We desire not mere 
emotional excitement, but emotional release. Else the 
pity and fear, to use Aristotle’s words, will not bring us 
purgation. A play shows us life in critical moments, 
and these are moral moments, moments of the clash of 
wills. Drama assumes free will, and its movement is 
by motives. Motivation, on which Aristotle so much 
insists, is to make the issue convincing. The dra- 
matic representation of life is creative imitation largely 
in proportion as it thus moves to an end; and the 
typically dramatic end is not blind fate, but poetic 
justice. 

Poetic justice sums up what Aristotle means by saying 
that “poetry is something more philosophical and more 

*’^The paragraph is adapted from the author's College CompositiaiK 
page 248. 
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serious than history.*’ It means the truth revealed 
beneath facts, the real cause and effect moving beneatJi 
the surface. An audience, desiring deeper emotional 
experience than it achieves through daily observation, 
desires especially to see how its sharper conflicts issue. 
It asks of the dramatist not only sight, but insight. It is 
not satisfied with “mere reversal.” “The mere spectacle 
of a virtuous man brought from prosperity to adversity 
moves neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us.” The 
same criticism is implied in Stevenson’s objection to 
Meredith’s Richard FevereU that it “began to end well” 
and then cheated us. 

The convincing close, expressing the playwright’s in- 
tention and resulting from the whole course of action, 
is thus a fair measure of what used to be called problem 
plays. It measures how far they are in Aristotle’s sense 
serious, how far they are penetrative and significant, in a 
word how far they are tragic. Each disclosure, each 
critical scene of the dramatic progress, having its full 
emotional value separately and for itself, leads on to the 
next. Such planning for momentum is not only Aris- 
totelian; it is permanently dramatic. 

Creative imitation of human life, thus moving us along 
that course of actions which is both the means and the 
measure of creative power, makes drama of all the arts 
most poignant. Whether it is, as it has always seemed to 
its devotees, the highest form of poetic, at least its appeal 
is at once the largest and the most direct. In the very 
persons of men and women it speaks to us by face and 
gesture, by the message, the imagery, and the rhythm of 
words, most of all by the order of its actions. Plato, in- 
deed, would have us draw from this the moral that our 
own lives should be ordered poetically, that is creatively. 
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that we should control and direct our lives to harmonious 
movement. 

For we are ourselves according to our power poets of a trag- 
edy at once fairest and best. Every social order “ becomes 
for us an artistic creation of the fairest and best life, which 
we say to be essentially the truest tragedy.®” 

iroXirela. filfiTjais. 

Laws 817 b; quoted by By water on Aristotle’s Poetic, 1450 a. 



CHAPTER VII 


POETIC IN ANCIENT DRAMA AND ' 
NARRATIVE 

The classical practise of poetic in the two modes dis- 
tinguished by Aristotle, dramatic and narrative, has a 
twofold significance. It has the claim of all great art for 
its own beauty; and it reveals certain fundamentals of 
literary form and literary influence. Classical influences on 
later art have been defined sometimes vaguely, sometimes 
amiss, for lack of clear grasp of classical practise. Yet 
the vitality of classical poetic «art is hardly more proverbial 
than its definiteness. Without circumscribing in formulas 
its creative variety, we can discern quite clearly its ar- 
tistic habits in these two enduring modes. 

Into such a survey recent questions as to literary forms 
need not enter. How far a literary form may be modi- 
fied or extended without losing its character, how sug- 
gestive a recognized form is to the composing imagination, 
are questions important rather for those modern times 
in which the artist is much concerned with individual 
self-expression than for the centuries in which he was more 
the spokesman of a community. Even if Brunetifere’s 
transference of the word genre from biology to literature be 
only analogy, even if Crocre’s denial that a literary form 
is directive of the artist be justified, we must still use 
the terms drama and epic. From Aristotle down, -criticism 
has used them not only for convenience, but because 
in fact there were two typical ways of extensive imagina- 
tive composition in words, varying in detail but constant 

167 
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essentially, and always sharply distinct. Whether these 
should rather be called types or modes than forms is a 
question for later consideration. For the purposes of the 
present review the terms drama and epic connote only 
habits of composition universally recognized. 

The two discussed by Aristotle as types are in fact seen 
as types to persist. The habits of drama have remained 
typically distinct from those of narrative, and have changed 
far less. To add Senecan tragedy to its Greek proto- 
type, and to mark the distinctive traits of Latin comedy, 
will both fill out Aristotle’s summary and show in what 
forms classical influences came first to modern drama. 
Narrative in the ancient world developed along few lines. 
Its poetic art long remained epic. This art was at once 
followed by Vergil and recreated. The Mneid is the great 
exemplar of all that is fruitful in literary influence. The 
Hellenistic art that Vergil rejected was cultivated by 
Apuleius and ran to seed in the Greek prose romances. 
Meantime it was practised with facile brilliancy by the 
Latin poet whom the middle ages knew better even than 
they knew Vergil — Ovid. Setting aside, then, all minor 
forms, and in the two major forms all but what is typical, 
we may venture to survey ancient poetic, first in Greek 
tragedy, with Senecan tragedy for contrast and Latin com- 
edy for supplement, then in Vergilian epic, with Ovidian 
narrative for contrast and Apuleius for divergence. 

I. DRAMA 
A. Greek Tragedy ^ 

At first glance Greek tragedy strikes the modem stu- 
dent as finished. Its historical period is definite. It grew; 

* All the larger histories of Greek literature appraise Greek tragedy. 
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it matured; it died. Its strictly dramatic influence ap- 
pears to be sharply limited. Inoperative as a mode of 
representation, indeed almost unknown, in the middle 
ages and the early Renaissance, it seems at first to have 
been revived in modern times only for archaeological re- 
production, as the models of Greek architecture in mu- 
seums. Even if such a view were just — ^and it is not — 
Greek tragedy would compel attention by sheer artistic em- 

trace its history, and cite monographs for special study. The study of 
Greek tragedy as drama should begin with the plays themselves. These 
should be read — and with happily Increasing frequency they may even 
be seen — before reading further about them; for they are now available 
not only in many editions, but also in many translations. Translation, 
though it must fall short or go wide of the original diction, conveys the 
larger dramatic movement, the characteristic dramaturgy; and Sir Gil- 
bert Murray’s translation of Aristotle’s main example, (Edtpus Rex, 
seeks especially the dramatic values. Very instructive comparisons 
may be made by reading all eight tragedies presenting the story of 
Orestes and his house, the ‘‘Oresteia”: the Agamemnon, Choephorce, and 
Eumenides of iEschylus, the only extant trilogy; the Electra of Sophocles; 
and the Orestes, Electra, Iphigenia in Avlis, and Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides. Beside the (Edipns Rex of Sophocles most critics would 
place his Antigone; and beside the Medea, the most popular play of 
Euripides, his Alcestis and his Trojan Women. But it is no great task 
to read all extant Greek tragedies. 

The general character of Greek dramaturgy and its historical place 
are outlined at once concisely and suggestively by Brander Matthews 
in his Development of the Drama (New York, 1903), chapter ii, to which 
may be added chapters iii, v, viii, ix, and xiii of his Study of the Drama 
(New York, 1910). T. D. Goodell’s Athenian Tragedy (New Haven, 
1940) is admirable. Gilbert Murray’s Euripides and His Age (London 
and New York, 1913) discusses Greek dramaturgy generally in chapters 
iii, viii, and ix. More inclusive works for English readers are A. E. 
Haigh’s The Attic Theatre, 3d edition revised by A. W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge (Oxford, 1907), and R. C. Flickinger’s The Oreek Theatre and Its 
Drama (Chicago, 1918). 

These few books are selected as specifically informing and suggestive 
for dramaturgy. A longer selective list will be found in L. VanHook’s 
Oreek Life and Thought (New York, 1943), pages 310-314. A compre- 
hennve bibliography, so many are the historical significances of Greek 
tragedy, would fill a volume. 
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inence. It can no more be ignored than Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is one of the great artistic achievements of 
the human spirit. But no such artistic achievement is 
ever finished in the sense of being relegated to a museum. 
Its eminence constitutes a presumption of vitality. Gothic 
architecture, though held in abeyance and even forgotten 
for centuries, is again operative. It compels attention 
to-day not only in reproductions, but in creation. Greek 
tragedy has profoundly influenc‘ed modem playwriting. 
Its increasing n^appearance to-day in revivals, and the 
distinction of certain imitations such as Samson Agonistes^ 
are less important than its influence on modern drama- 
turgy, as in Racine and again in Ibsen and finally in certain 
striking plays of our own time. This vitality implies that 
the Greek experience, in especially happy conditions of 
stage and audience, through a period of extraordinary ar- 
tistic competition, was fruitful not merely in skilful adapta- 
tion to those conditions, but in dramatic principles. 

(1). Theater and Audience 

The emotions that are enhanced by representation be- 
fore a crowd are typically such as are best felt by the 
crowd together, such as are communal.^ Greek drama 
began, according to tradition, in the rites celebrated by the 
whole village to honor Dionysus, the god of fertihty and 
enthusiasm. In the shouting, singing chorus there were at 
first no actors in the modern sense; but that was because in 
a broader sense all were actors. There was rude, im- 
promptu mimic action. There was probably a good deal of 
improvised verse by individuals, and probably a good deal 
of recurring refrain by the whole crowd. Out of this com- 

^This paragraph and the following are adapted from the author’s 
Writing and Speaking, pages 412-415. 
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munal impersonation of the story of Dionysus grew very 
naturally individual impersonations of the god and of his 
more prominent mythical attendants, the crowd responding 
with impromptu variations of the familiar refrain. Every 
crowd produces a leader. The leader of the Greek chorus 
became an actor in the modern sense of taking a fixed part. 
In time other fixed parts were assigned to individuals, till 
the mimic action had a definite dialogue; but the chorus 
persisted as representative of the whole community. 

Then, as always, came the individual genius to discern 
the capacity of what had grown up among the people, 
to reveal and enlarge that capacity, and to fix a great 
form of art. The shaping of drama by ^schylus and 
its development by Sophoc'les and by Euripides expressed, 
indeed, individual genius; but no less tliey expressed the 
ideals of the Greek race and remained answerable to the 
original popular impulse. The Greek audience during 
the great period of drama felt not only that the chorus 
chanting in the orchestra was its representative, but that 
it was itself as a body assisting at a communal celebration. 
Always the enacting of legend or history known to every 
spectator by heart, the drama was always judged sternly 
not only by its poetic beauty, but by its faithfulness 
to communal beliefs and feelings. Its success was meas- 
ured by the feeling of the community. 

So the great open-air Greek theater was made for the 
community. It superseded the unfurnished hillside as 
the community passed more and more from participants 
to spectators; but it remained, to a degree rarely realized 
in modern times, communal. For Greek tragedy, even 
at its height, never lost its reminiscences of ritual. Every 
representation being an act of religion, the theater crowd, 
united by a common rite, was the more sensitive to common 
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sympathies. That the theater is for the crowd, not for the 
individual, has been realized by playwrights of every age; 
but the first great age of drama opened this peculiar oppor- 
tunity of dramaturgy widest because its crowd was unified. 
The communal sense of tradition was focused by religion. 

(2). Diction 

Remembrance of this fact has led many modern readers 
who have never seen a Greek play to conceive Greek 
tragedy as formal and rigid. This is much the same error 
as supposes Greek architecture and statuary to have been 
white. It is an illusion of time. Greek buildings and stat- 
ues became white when no hands were left to restore their 
colors. Greek tragedies became formal and rigid when 
they passed from the stage to the closet, when they lost 
the rhythms of dance and of phrase. With every revival 
of them upon the modem stage the illusion is dispelled. 
Indeed, it can be broken by merely reading them aloud. 

Nevertheless, though they show to an exceptional de- 
gree that larger movement which Aristotle found to be 
a dramatic essential, they were stately in gesture and 
in lines. Even without the associations of religion, the 
very size of the theater would have precluded the facial 
play that is a main reliance of modern acting, and induced 
in the open air a delivery sometimes oratorical and always 
large. The tragic mask and cothurnus were adaptations 
to a great open-air space. To the same physical condi- 
tions were adapted the rendition and the lines themselves.® 

The diction of Greek tragedy, though varying widely 
of course from poet to poet, has certain recognizable 

* “ The words are so composed that their full effect can be appreciated 
only through the clear and rhythmical enunciation of an actor who relies 
mainly on his voice.”. J. T. Sheppard* The (Edijms Tyrannus of Sophocles 
translated and explained, Cambridge University Press, 1920, page ix. 
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constants. It is generally sonorous, sententious, and, to 
a degree never surpassed, direct. It realizes fully the 
emotional appeal of rhythm; for though its dialogue has 
less rhythmical variety than Shakspere’s, it rarely lapses 
into monotony, and it is relieved by the abundant imagery 
and metrical variety of the chorus. Greek tragic dialogue 
is typically austere. It rarely amplifies, for it is poetry, 
not oratory; ^ but it makes every word count dramatically. 
The ideal of economy is felt even in the diction. Passages 
of narrative, such as those of messengers, arc made dra- 
matically effective not only by situation, but by varia- 
tions of tone and tempo. Effects of style may seem to 
have preoccupied criticism too much unless we remember 
that the Athenian audience was habitually sensitive to 
rhythm, and that it was never distracted by novelty of 
story from attention to the dramatist’s art. That the 
final touch of this art was the rhythmical finishing of 
the lines there can be no doubt. 

Nor is dramatic verse a mere traditional convention.^ 
Obviously it is appropriate to historical dignity; but 
beyond this we become aware, even from reading, much 
more from hearing, that the verse subtly and constantly 
enhances the emotion by enriching the connotation. It 
is not merely rhythm added to force, though how much 
rhythm, even in prose, is worth dramatically every good 
actor knows. It is not even poetry added to drama. It 
is an element permeating and integral. Good dramatic 
verse, to say nothing of the best, is not a lyrical addition, 
not a decoration, but as truly a dramatic means as the 

* See pages 126, 127 above on the dbtinction made by pseudo-Longinus 
(xi-xii) between poetry and oratory. 

‘ Parts of this paragraph and the following are taken fron the author’s 
A Note on the History Play, in Shakesperian Studies, Columbia University 
Press, 1916. 
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other means of characterization. That is why the tradition 
of every great stage, such as the Commie Frangaise, lays 
distinct stress on rhythmical rendition; and that is why 
the dramatic rhythms of Greek tragedy are still inspiring. 

Nor is even this the final value of verse in Greek tragedy. 
Such verse enhances the characterization not only in 
detail by widening the opportunity of the actor to convey 
mood and emotion, but generally by enhancing the poetry. 
The typical method of Greek tragic characterization is to 
idealize. The mighty figures of the past, remote from the 
urgencies of our confusing present, confirm our faith that 
man may dominate and direct his world for g(X)d, or, 
when they too fail, reveal with larger truth the tragic 
flaws of humanity and the hope of its regeneration. Modern 
history plays, as well as ancient, are poetic in diction 
ultimately because they are poetic in conception, as 
Greek drama was at once tradition and poetry. The 
word audience, which in its etymological suggestions has 
seemed inappropriate to a modern crowd gathered rather 
for seeing than for hearing, is entirely appropriate to the 
Greek theater. The visual values of representation were, 
indeed, realized in gesture and pose, though less in scenery 
and spectacle; they were realized as never, perhaps, since 
in group movements; but the auditory values, the sounding 
line, the phrase harmony of the chant, always enhanced 
representation by strong rhythmical suggestion. A 
Greek tragedy was in a real sense, though its music was 
simply melodic, a symphony. 

(3). Chorus 

The symbol of the communal import of Greek tragedy 
and of its characteristic form is the chorus. From being 
almost the whole the chorus dwindled dramatically to a 
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subordinate part. The inference, however, that it was 
outgrown, that except for historical study it is negligible, 
is unwarranted. Even Euripides used the chorus dramat- 
ically; and Aristotle urges, not that it be abolished, but 
that it be made an integral part, one of the actors. Nor 
were the practise and the theory mere concession to Greek 
convention. The chorus was in fact dramatic.® Too 
readily conceiving it in terms of our meager modern expe- 
rience, as in opera, critics often seem to have forgotten 
that the Greek chorus furnished not primarily tableau 
or grouping or even pageantry in a wider sense, but chant- 
ing and dancing. That dancing may be highly dramatic 
we have but recently rediscovered. Aristotle ^ knew dance 
as compassing the whole range of bodily expression. Far 
from being merely a lyric interlude, the chorus offered 
distinct dramatic possibilities. 

To begin with, the combination of choral dance and 
chanting has a direct appeal to the simpler emotions that 
are communal ; and in Greek drama it enhances the ideal- 
izing of communal fears and beliefs and aspirations. The 
idealism of Greek tragedy is conveyed largely by the 
chorus. Then the chorus is used to enhance the emotion 
of a preceding scene by iterating it sympathetically, or 
by recoiling in protest, or by reflecting on it sub specie 
(Btemitaiis, Thus are achieved the relief of variety and 
also an intermediary effect, the effect of spectators of 
the action itself interpreting to the spectators of the play. 
The variety brought about by the choral throng was the 
more marked because the actors were few. In the chorus 

* This has nowhere been better expounded than in the ninth chapter 
of Gilbert Murray’s Eurijndes and His Age, London and New York 
(Home University Library), 1913. 

^ Poetic, 1447 a. Sec above, pages 140, 143. 
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were many opportunities for representation of the human 
world about these isolated individuals, and for dramatic 
symbolism through the group movements of the dance. 
The choral dance, always symbolic, had been developed 
from simple, primitive forms to a fine art. The preliminary 
to every dramatic production was the public granting of 
a chorus; and the training of this chorus by the dramatist 
himself was a main part of rehearsal. The chorus is asso- 
ciated in every one’s thought of Greek tragedy inevitably 
and fitly. It is not merely an archaic convention; it is 
not merely a lyric accessory to drama; it has dramatic 
possibilities which may yet, if large open-air theaters 
win again a place in communal life, be revived. 

(4), Themes and Perscmce 

The rhythmical effects of diction and of choral dance 
are hardly more characteristic of Greek tragedy than 
its unvarying use of legendary themes and persons. Eurip- 
ides is thought to have chafed within these confines, to 
have been hampered by the conventional prescription of 
old bottles for his new wine. In any age the playwright 
who insists on ideas in advance of his crowd thereby sac- 
rifices something of the communal appeal. But even 
Euripides kept outwardly the unwritten law, and Aristotle® 
accepted it as part of his theory. It is evident that such 
themes and such persons were a tragic convention; but 
the convention was still recognized in the middle ages; • it 

* Poetic, 1453 a. See above, pages 185, 144, 155. 

* For instance, Chaucer’s Monk says in his prologue: 

Tragedie is to seyn a oerteyn stone. 

As olde bokes maken us memorie. 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee 
And is yfallen out of hei^^ degree 
Into miserie, and endeth wretdiedly. 

CanUrbury TaUe, B. 8168 . 
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was accepted by the Renaissance; it was formally adopted 
by the French seventeenth century; and its being a conven- 
tion does not prove it any the less dramatic. Without 
disparaging the gain to modern tragedy from the widening 
of the tragic field we may take account of the typical 
values of the field of tradition. 

The field of tradition is ipso facto the field of communal 
memories and aspirations and, even in modern times, of 
myth. Though the recreation of myth may be artificial 
and remote, that it need not be so, that it may on the 
contrary originally express both the poet and the concep- 
tions of his audience, has been proved many times, and 
very convincingly in our own time by William Vaughn 
Moody’s Fire-hringer, The fire of Prometheus is there 
seen, even after iEschylus, even after Shelley, to be undy- 
ing. The modern science of anthropology, indeed, gives 
good ground for thinking both that myth is constantly 
human and that by its very persistence, as of a primitive 
trait, it opens opportunities for drama. 

The modern study of folklore, by recovering some lost 
echoes in Greek tragedy, has enhanced its significance. 
Folk superstitions, though they retire from public gaze 
before more sophisticated conventions, are slow to die. 
Those which have become mere curious lore are of course 
dead dramatically; but those which express persistent 
human yearnings may be all the more vital dramatically 
because they are primitive. Such, for instance, is the folk- 
tale of the fairy mistress, the woman of unearthly beauty 
who has the magic to enrich the man she loves with joy 
and power. Widespread over western Europe in the 
middle ages, it has roots in remote antiquity. Euripides 
made it, not as the medieval writers the story of the delu- 
sion of the man, but the tragedy of the woman. In vaiy- 
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ing forms it has recurred again and again. In Walter 
Map’s amazing tale of Gerbert^® it concludes upon penance 
and renunciation. In Fouqu6’s Undine its native force 
is dissipated in sentiment. A dead superstition, on the 
other hand, has no dramatic appeal. Though we admire 
the steadfast piety that agonizes over the unburied body 
of a brother, we can no longer appreciate the situation of 
Antigone as fully tragic; for we have lost irrevocably the 
ancient superstition from which it springs. But Medea 
with her power to bless and ban her lover, and with her 
unearthly capacity for suffering, who will venture to 
say that she is dead? That she is primitive gives her only 
the more power to walk the stage to-morrow. 

Mythical idealizing is readily symbolic. But in Greek 
tragedy direct symbolism, except in the chorus, is not 
common. Rather than as symbolical, the legendary 
figures appear as typical. It is as typical that the “illus- 
trious persons” are recommended by Aristotle and repre- 
sented by the dramatists that he expounds. Prometheus, 
Heracles, Agamemnon, Medea, are chosen as eminent 
not in rank, ''as some French dramatists are accused of 
thinking, but in typically human traits. They show 
grandly and conspicuously what obscurely is suffered by 
us all. “There you and I and all of us fell down.” They 
are race heroes; we communally feel in them the race 
ghost. And the more mythical they are, the more we can 
feel the struggle of all human kind. For the very limita- 
tions on themes sets Greek tragedy in sharper relief 
against modern as exhibiting the dramatic vitality of 
legend. 

Personages so fixed do, indeed, tend to preclude both 

“ De Nugis Curialium, IV. xi. Map’s coUection contains several other 
forms of the same story or of related stories. 
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novelty and subtlety of characterization. In this regard 
Euripides, especially in his Medea, is sometimes excep- 
tional. ^^jGtenerally the characterization of Greek tragedy 
is broad and simple. The persorKB are taken full-blown, 
at some revealing crisis. But modern experience with 
plays and with novels confirms the impression that broad 
characterization is generally more effective before an 
audience; subtle, minute, or cumulative, with an individual 
reader. In this application, too, we may take Aristotle’s 
saying that plot is more important in drama, character 
in epic. But lest 'we separate character from plot unduly, 
we must remember that the movement of Greek tragedy 
is not merely of events, but of human will. Will is the 
exhibition of character in action. It is the mainspring of 
every tragic crisis. At once the simplest and the strongest 
expression of character, it animates Greek tragedy be- 
cause it animates almost all tragedy.^^ iEschylus in 
Prometheus Bound promises the victory of heroic fortitude. 
Sophocles in King CEdipus conveys the agony of assertive 
individuality at finding the struggle for self-fulfillment 
vain, and brings even innocent willfulness to wreck. 
Euripides ^ees the tragic conflict of the traditional blood- 
wite with reverence to a mother as leading to madness. 
Within the compass of the few dramas left to us from the 
Greek stage the tragedies of human will in a few typical 
personages are seen to be as various as they are convincing. 
Even the rich variety of the great Elizabethan period 
does not make them seem meager. 

Rather they exhibit the dramatic richn^ of the typical. 
By the very fact of being embodied in flesh and blood any 

“ Bnmeti^re's point (Annales du ThSdtre, 1898) is well interpreted by 
Brander Matthews, The Development of the Drama, page 80, and again in 
A Study qf the Drama, chapter v. 
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“ illustrious person ” begins to be real. Even the allegorical 
figure of Everyman in the mediaeval morality — and the 
Greek dramatis persorKB were never allegorical — has held 
modern audiences because each spectator recognized 
himself with his secret foes and friends. That the persons 
of the Greek stage were few and familiar, then, was not 
of itself a disadvantage. The tragedies of a few famous 
families can strike pity and fear into all families who know 
the bitterness of hate. Moreover, the restriction to familiar 
themes, the exclusion of novelty from plot, focused atten- 
tion upon conception and movement. Playwright and 
audience alike looked for originality not in subject, but 
in art. Comparison of play with play was readier and 
more specific; and the competition of the stage was almost 
purely artistic. 

(5). Plot 

vPlot in Greek tragedy, the mov ement of the whole pla y, 
is discuss ed so extensively by Arifjtt.otle that little need 
be added . For his preoccupation with Sophocles hardly 
* makes his exposition the less comprehensive. Later 
criticism has generally accepted Sophocles as historically 
midway between the occasional archaism of iEschylus 
and the occasional modernism of Euripides, as typical 
of Greek dramatic habits, and as the greatest Greek master 
of plot. Sophocles, as has been often pointed out, inten- 
sified drama by making his unit not the trilogy, but the 
single play, by developing a single theme with a clear 
conflict, and by making its interaction self-suflScient 
through the use of a third actor. Euripides, on the other 
hand, seems to care less for totality, though he achieves 
it in some plays, notably in the Medea, His use of a sepa- 
rable prologue instead of dramatic exposition within the 
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play has been condemned as impatient; and the vivid- 
ness of his lines, expecially in description, has been dis- 
paraged as distracting. In all this the art of Sophocles 
is no more eminent than it is typical. He is the shining 
example of Greek artistic economy. 

This characteristic economy of Greek tragic art makes 
it permanently inspiring to playwrights. Modern audi- 
ences, being less conscious of art, may find the economy 
sometimes too close; but playwrights discern in it both a 
triumph of technic and an example. For the revolt against 
even the “unities” of the French classic stage spent its 
force long ago. Meantime the w«ar of the romanticists 
gainst the classicists should make clear, what the greatest 
dramatists have always understood, that unity in drama is 
valuable only as a means to coherence. ^ Its on ly raison 
d'etre is to clear the way for steady movement a nd to lead 
that mov ement to a convincing is sue. Now in this com- 
pelling force of movement Greek drama, especially in the 
hands of Sophocles, remains by common (‘onsent a model 
of tragic art. That even audiences habituated to variety 
and tolerant of looseness will still feel this force is suggested 
by revivals of increasing frequency, by the eminence, 
even in a period of very different dramatic habits, of such 
plays as Othello, and by the deliberate preference of some 
recent dramatists for the Greek model. But whether 
single, steady movement through a limited time be a 
permanent dramatic principle or not, at least it is char- 
acteristically Greek. What one editor says of the Antigone 
of Sophocles might be said of Greek tragedy generally: 
“there is no halting in the march of the drama.” . 

As ta this see Gilbert Murray, Eurijndes and His Age, page 205. 

^®See above, page 163. 

E. S. Sbuckburgh’s edition of the Antigone, Cambridge University 
Press, 1908, page xvii. 
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This effect is brought about technically by focusing 
on a single scene and a continuous critical period. The 
whole tragedy, as has been quaintly said, is compressed 
within the fifth act; or, to speak in still more modern terms, 
the Greeks composed their tragedies as long one-act plays. 
Such a play differs from Henry IV or A Winters Tale 
essentially; it differs from Othello only in removable acci- 
dents. The characteristic is not brevity, nor even unity, 
but continuity. That the habit of continuity was fostered 
by Greek stage conditions, the habit of discontinuity by 
Elizabethan, there can be no doubt; but neither can there 
be any doubt that the Greek stage conditions were modified 
more than once by a dramatist, or that the Elizabethan 
stage conditions did not determine the growth of Shak- 
spere’s art. In both great ages a dramatist took the stage 
as he found it, but built up his dramatic technic as he 
chose. The continuity of Greek tragedy is not merely a 
fact of archaeology; it is an achievement of technic. 

The limiting to a single place and time has been objected 
to as forcing off-stage some events that the audience would 
like to see, and as unnaturally crowding the action. In a 
word, the one-act form, for an action of some magnitude, 
has been called artificial. Any form may seem artificial 
if it is realized imperfectly; and the limits of this form 
impose merely a higher degree of the difficulty inherent 
in any dramatic form, the difficulty of focus. Even a five- 
act play imposes limits, prescribes selection, by the very 
conditions of the stage itself. The peculiar opportunity 
arising from the stage conditions of the Greek theater 

Not that there were never lapses of time or shifts of place (see Mat- 
thews, A Study of the Drama, Chapter xiii, and Goodell, page 82), but that 
Greek tragedies move habitually without time-break and in a single stage- 
setting. 
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was discerned to be emotional intensity. Intensity has 
even been urged as the characteristic opportunity of all 
drama. Whether this be granted or not, undoubtedly 
the Greeks conceived drama so, and developed their 
technic accordingly. They worked for intensity. Though 
they were not content with two actors, they were content 
with one stage set and with one period of time. Not only 
so, but the diflSculties of their form stimulated their art. 
In these conditions playwrights heightened intensity by 
a technic of progressive continuity. 

So much for the idea behind the objections. The 
particular charges seem hardly to hold. What is forced 
oflF the stage of Greek drama, or of any drama? Surely 
nothing that the dramatist wishes to have on-stage, or 
his art is imperfect. That the frequent murders are only 
heard, not seen, is due not to any exigencies of form, but 
to social convention and to the idea that dying is less 
tragic than death. For the rest, to put shifting human 
life on a fixed stage, even with liberty to represent more 
than one place and time, always involves foreshortening. 
Art cannot have the diffuseness of life. It works by se- 
lection. The Greek tragic artists chose to carry selection 
to the highest degree. That this event or that of the 
tragic story is reported by a messenger, not enacted before 
our eyes, is not a hindrance to the tragic march, not the 
makeshift conceded to an intractable form. Let the 
speech of a Greek messenger be read aloud, or better, let 
it be acted; and it will no longer be called undramatic.^® 
Add its dramatic value in context, its relation to the scene 
that it enters; and no doubt will remain. The possibil- 
ities of narrative on the stage, though they seem to have 
been forgotten by many English playwrights, are clear. 

^ Murray, op, eit,, page 212. 
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But the Greek dramatist did make a virtue of necessity. 
He sometimes used a messenger, dramatically indeed, 
but perforce. What we hear from a messenger we could 
not see without change of scene. This was the dramatist’s 
sacrifice, not to formalism, but to continuity. To that 
end he would have made even greater sacrifice. 

The speeding of the action beyond the normal pace of 
life is not confined to this form. It is a condition of all 
drama. Nor does Greek drama seem either crowded or hur- 
ried. Though events may follow thick and fast, the Greek 
movement is typically unhurried. It has steadiness from 
careful preparation; it gains momentum as it advances; 
it culminates swiftly; it diminishes to a slow and quiet close. 

That tragedy should have a full close, carrying the 
action through to a KaTa<rrpo<^i 7 , or state of rest, must 
have been with the Greeks a principle; for it was an almost 
invariable habit. Though the tragedies of other and 
later nations do not always end so, they too have the full 
close often enough to suggest that audiences generally 
desire it.^^ Whether or not this is true of audiences, it 
seems true of playwrights in proportion as they work, 
as the Greeks worked, for singleness. In Greek tragedy the 
end crowns the work in the sense that the close completes 
the interpretation. The close of the action is the issue of 
the characterization. Characterization in Greek tragedy, 
more consistently than in any other, is motivation. In 
some Greek plays it offers hardly anything else. The 
characters are drawn for the play, not for themselves. 
The “part” is subordinated to the theme. When we see 
that this is true even for Medea, a “part” to be coveted 
by any modern actress, we realize that the significance of 
the whole play was habitually in the Greek conception 
See above, pages 147, 149, 150, 161. 
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the main object. This explains the full close as the goal 
of a steady movement, and as the final stage of the ideal- 
ization which habitually shaped both characters and plot. 
And where a modern playwright has worked with the 
same intention, we find again and again, as in Othello^ 
the same full close. 

The ultimate technical question, then, is What is con- 
tinuity worth? Euripides composed sometimes as if it 
were worth less than salience. He has even been called 
romantic; and the influence of Greek tragedy, since it 
was overwhelmingly his among the Romans and in the 
middle ages, may seem after all to be hardly the influence 
of Sophoclean movement. But the great influence of Eu- 
ripides is largely of his poetry apart from his dramaturgy. 
It reigns through a time when tragedy was waning, and 
tlirough a later time when there was hardly any drama 
at all. He is still the most interesting of Greek dramatists 
to read. On the other hand, those of his plays which are 
now most effective as stage performances have the typical 
Greek continuity; nor does he often depart from the type 
very far. That the type has a controlling idea of con- 
tinuity is evident. To the Greek dramatists generally 
continuity seemed to be worth much technical labor and 
even much sacrifice. The crown of their technical skill was 
to carry the theme, to develop it, to fulfill it at the last. 

Behind this technic is an ideal of singleness. The 
sacrifice to continuity springs from that ascesis which 
has been remarked in other fields of Greek art. It has 
aroused — it will always arouse — ^the protest of the roman- 
tics. An art of singleness, lucidity, cogency, s^ms to 
them, as perhaps it seemed already to Euripides, too far 
removed from life. And not the romanticists only, but 
after them the realists, have demanded a drama more like 
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life itself, freer, more various, less composed. Perhaps 
there is no ultimate reconciliation, or perhaps the two con- 
ceptions are complementary; but the Greek tragedians seem 
to answer from their plays: art is not life; it is idealization. 

B. Senecan Tragedy 

How far the Latin tragedy of the actual stage followed 
the great Greeks we can only speculate from a few frag- 
ments and from tlie references of critics. That the lost 
Medea of Ovid was Greek in more than name the habit 
of composition seen in the Heroides leaves much doubt. 
Certainly the tragedies of Seneca, while they revive the 
great names of Agamemnon, Ilippolytus, and Medea, 
never enter the great art of Athens. Indeed, their 
relevance at this juncture is for contrast. A Senecan 
prologue is not only a separable prefix; it may be a sum- 
mary of the whole plot, as the prologue of Latin comedy. 
Separable the Senecan chorus is always in providing lyric 
interludes. It would thereby interrupt the action if the 

*®The plays ascribed to L. Anneeus Seneca (distinguished as “the 
younger” or “the philosopher,” circ. 4 b. c.-65 a. d.) are (Edipu^, 
Phanissos, Medea, Hercules Furens, Hippolytus (or Pkcedra), Hercules 
CEtceus, Thyestes, Troades, Agamemnon. Their authorship is discussed by 
E. C. Chickering in An introduction to Octavia Preetexta, New York, 1910 
(Columbia dissertation), which also contains a brief account of Roman 
tragedy, reviews the question of the stage production of Seneca, and dis- 
cusses his rank as tragedian. Ella I. Harris's Tux) tragedies of Seneca, 
Medea and the Daughters of Troy, rendered into English verse, Boston, 1898 
(all ten. New York, 1904), summarizes Senecan influence on English drama. 
See further J. W. Cunliffe’s The influence of Seneca on Elizabethan tragedy. 
New York, 189J*. All the Senecan tragedies are included in The tragedies 
of Seneca translated into English verse, to which have been appended comr 
parative analyses of the corresponding Greek and Roman plays . . by F. J. 
Miller, introduced by an essay on the influence of the tragedies of Seneca 
upon early English drama by J. M. Manly, Chicago, 1907. Miller’s 
translation is published also in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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tragedy had the Greek onward course; but instead Seneca’s 
violent scenes are themselves separable, and his dialogue 
is sometimes a collection of speeches. Seneca wrote 
tragic scenes and spaced them with lyric pauses he did 
not gather momentum for a total impression. He made 
his personcB utter their feelings; he did not make them 
interact. The familiar names, the familiar stories, only 
heighten the contrast. Senecan tragedy is like Greek 
tragedy only in non-essentials. The essentials of Greek 
dramatic composition are not here. 

What is here is not poetic, but rhetoric. That these 
pieces were written for recitation, not for acting, the 
external evidence is strong, though not conclusive,^® but 
the internal evidence is abundant. Most significant is 
the feebleness of plot. More obvious is the rhetorical 
method of characterization by typical traits,^’^ the method 
of the character sketches (rjBoirouaL) in schools for boys 
as it was expanded in the schools for men under the mas- 
ters of declamatio, A method essentially oratorical, it de- 
veloped under the declamatores of the Empire not creative 
conception, but inventive ingenuity and a preoccupation 
rather with striking expression than with consistency. 
Most obvious of all, written large on every page, is the 
swelling rhetoric of the style. Not for nothing did this 
poet bear the name of Seneca,^^ To deny that such writing 

Chickering suggests (page 45) a resemblance to grand opera. 

“ It is reviewed by Chickering. 

“ Ce sont des exercices de declamation, des recueils factices de mor- 
ceaux de bravoure Merits pour la lecture.” G. Michaud, Le genie latin, 
Paris, 1900, page 116. 

** See above, pages 71-2 and foot-note 8. “Quant aux caract^res e’est 
du stoicisme d6coup6 en personnages.” E. Nageotte, Histaire de la litr 
thature latine, page 469. 

” Seneca “ the elder,” or the rhetorician, in his collection of Controvert 
sia, is the chief source of our knowledge of declamatio. See Chapter IV. 11. 
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has a certain force is to forget what it might become in 
the mouth of a trained speaker and before an audience 
taught to admire its distinctive effects; to forget also 
how eagerly Seneca was appropriated fifteen centuries 
later; to forget finally that oratory in the theater has not 
yet lost all its appeal. But while we grant to rhetoric 
some share in the poetic art, we cannot put Senecan tragedy 
beside the tragedy of Athens without seeing unmistakably 
that such art as it has is not the distinctive art of drama. 

C. Latin Comedy 

The plays of Plautus and Terence keep the dramaturgy 
known as the New Comedy,^^ the comedy of Menander. 
Its figures, alike in Greek and in Latin, are types. Such 
individualizing as may be discerned, in the Mencechmi 

** See Legrand, P. E., Tableau de la comedie grecque j>endant la 'peri- 
ode diie nouvelle — Ku/jL^fSla via; translated as The New Greek Comedy 
by James Loeb, with introduction by John Williams White, London and 
New York. 1917. An earlier study quoted below is Lallier, R., La comedie 
nouvelle, introduction d V etude du ihedtre de Terence (legon d’ouver- 
ture), Toulouse, 1870, 

Recent English translations of Plautus are: by Paul Nixon in the Loeb 
Classical Library (2 volumes issued); by E. H. Sugden of Amphitruo, 
Annaria, Aulularia, Bacchides, Captivi, London, 1893; by H. O. Sibley 
and F. Smalley of Trinummus, Syracuse, N. Y., 1895; by B. H. Clark of 
Mencschmi, New York, 1915. W. H. D. Rouse has reprinted ^lliam 
Warner’s Elizabethan translation of Mencechmi with the Latin text for 
the study of Shakspere’s Comedy of Errors, London, 1912. 

A second edition of F. Leo’s Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Qeschichie der Komodie appeared in Berlin, 1912. More recent studies are : 
Brasse, M., Quatenus in fabulis Platdinis et loci et temporis unitatibus spe- 
cies verUaiis neglegatur . . Greifswald, 1914 (Breslau thesis); Schild, 
Erich, Die dramaturgische RoUe der SUaven bet Plautus und Terenz, Basel 
(thesis), 1917; Blanck6, W. W., The dramatic values in Plautus, Geneva, 
N. Y., 1918 (Pennsylvania thesis); Cole, Mrs. H. E., Deception in Plau- 
tus, a study in the technique of Roman comedy, with bibliography, 
Boston, 1920 (Bryn Mawr thesis). 

A complete translation of Terence was privately printed for the Roman 
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for instance, or the Self -tormentor^ stands out as excep- 
tional. Comedy, perhaps, tends more than tragedy to 
the typical. At any rate, Latin comedy has a set of 
'personce quite fixed: two fathers, two sons in love and 
in debt, two daughters of romance or of pleasure, and 
two slaves to stir the intrigue. There might be a matron, 
a slave-trader, and a braggart soldier; and there would 
be pretty surely a parasite. 

Stock figures involve conventionality also in plot. 
One of them may have a double,^® and the plot may con- 
sist largely of mistaking one for the other; or the long- 

Society, 1900, 2 volumes, with brief notes and partial bibliography. The 
most useful available translation is that of the Phormio by M. H. Mor- 
gan, Cambridge, Mass., 1894, with the Latin text and reproductions of 
the Vatican miniatures of costumes. This play has been translated also 
by Clark, B. H., New York, 1915; The Self-tormentor^ by Shuckburgh, E. 
S., Cambridge, 1869, and by Ricord, F. W., New York, 1885. The I^b 
Classical Library publishes the translation of John Sargeaunt in 2 vol- 
umes. See also Michaut, G., Sur les treteaux laiins (histoire de la commie 
romaine), Paris, 1912; Knapp, C., References in Plautus and Terence to 
plays, players and playwrights. Classical Philology, xiv, number 1 (Jan., 
1919); and a charming popular study by Lemaltre, J., “Terence ct 
Moliere,” in Impressions de Mdtre, vi (1898) 15-27. The better to de- 
fine ancient conceptions of comedy. Lane Cooper reconstitutes An Aris- 
totelian Theory of Comedy^ tcith an adaptation of the Poetics and a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Tractatus Coislinianus* New York, 1922. 

** See the quotation from Apuleius on page 228. The Onomasiicon 
of Julius Pollux enumerates 44 masks sufilcient for all the r6les and all 
the situations of the New Comedy: 10 for old men, 10 for young men, 7 
for slaves, 3 for old women, 14 for young women. There are even stock 
names, e. g., Davos and Chremes. Miles gloriosus was taken over 
by Latin comedy and again by French seventeenth-century comedy, 
though in fact neither society had this Athenian type. Over against 
him is the parasite, often the mover of the intrigue. The slave and 
he are the most active of the persona, (This note is derived from 
Lallier.) • 

* The extreme case is the Amphitruo of Plautus with its two Amphi- 
tryoa and two Sosias. In Menachmi the servants are doubled; in Baechir 
djss, the courtesans. 
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lost daughter, as in the declamationes and the Greek ro- 
mances, may have been kidnapped by pirates. Typical 
is the plot of Terence’s Phormio: 

One Chremes had a brother Demipho, 
who wishing for some cause abroad to go, 
had left his son young Antipho at home 
at Athens, while it pleased him thus to roam. 

This Chremes had a wife and daughter too 
in Lemnos domiciled, that no one knew; 
another one at Athens, and an heir 
that desperately loved a harper fair. 

From Lemnos came the mother with the maid 
to Athens, and there died. The daughter paid 
the last sad rites (now Chremes was away). 

And so it came about that on that day 
young Antipho the orphan child espied, 
fell deep in love and took her for his bride. 

(’twas through a parasite *twas brought about). 

The brothers coming home with rage broke out, 
gave thirty min« to the parasite 
to take her off and marry her outright. 

With this they buy the girl that Phsedria prized; 
the other keeps his bride now recognized.*^ 

In essentials this is the plot of any Latin comedy. That 
the Greek originals of the New Comedy were less crys- 
tallized is suggested by larger fragments recovered re- 
cently; and that Menander was a creator of plots may be 
inferred from the saying reported by Plutarch: '*1 have 
made ray comedy; for the plan is arranged, and I have 
only to write verses for it.” ^ Even with so few situa- 
tions as in I^atin comedy there is room for variety of 
handling. Early commentators distinguish the modw 

^ Greenough *8 translation of the argument, prefacing Morgan ’s trans- 
lation of the play. 

* Plutarch, Jfor., De gloria Athenienaium, 547 F. 
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motorius,^^ the kinetic mode, from the statarius, or static, 
and find that Terence, except in the Phormioy tends to 
the latter. But even the movement of Plautus is rather 
bustle and go than onward progress. Dramatic move- 
ment will hardly be compelling where motivation is so 
much from circumstances and so little from character. 
Modus motofiua seems to imply rather liveliness than 
sequence. To the large, miscellaneous, and turbulent 
Roman audience, it has been plausibly suggested, there 
would have been little appeal in cogency of plot. 

A certain dulness in the audience is suggested by the 
fact that Terence was reproached for combining two 
Greek plots in one Latin play. He protests, naturally, 
that this is his right; and the Phormio shows his ability 
to weave an intrigue clearly and attractively. The 
dramatic lack mistakenly ascribed to his stories is rather 
of salience, especially of visibly significant action before 
our eyes. That this can vivify even conventional char- 
acters in a conventional plot is the chief dramatic mes- 
sage of Plautus. He trusts the intelligence of his audience 
so little as to make his prologue an oral program, a cata- 
logue raisonne, explicit to the last degree.^® With Terence 
he resorts to the aside, the soliloquy, and the convention 
of people on the stage together who do not see each other 
— all these when they could be obviated by a little dramatic 
ingenuity. Where Plautus spends his ingenuity is on 

“ Michaut (1S9) cites Evanthius De Fabvla IV. 4 and Donatus. Sto- 
iarius seems to be used, in the prologue to the Adelphi and in a passage 
cited by Michaut frdto Cicero’s Brutus xxx. 116, of acting. Knapp 
cites the prologue to the Self -tormentor, • 

^ **Qui sim, cur ad vos veniam paucis eloquar,” prol. to Bacchides; 
and the play opens with both ladies together on the stage, so that there 
can be no mistake. Terence, who devotes his prologue usually to rebuttal 
of detraction, sometimes devotes his whole first act to exposition. 
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lively realism of detail, on abundance of stage “business.” 
He bolds a scene, turning and returning a situation, until 
he has used its whole value. Though this is sometimes 
tiresome for reading, it shows good theatrical sense of the 
actual audience. He may have learned it from acting. 
Nothing is more instructive to playwrights than this 
filling of a simple outline. The habit is almost the op- 
posite of the compression of Greek tragedy, and the New 
Comedy is doubtless inferior to tragedy in every point 
of plot; but none the less it vindicates clearly the value 
and the Plautine method of imaginative amplification. 

II. NARRATIVE 
A. The Mneid 
(1). Epic 

Epic is now often divided into “primitive,” “authen- 
tic,” or “popular” epic, such as the Iliady and “artistic,” 
or “literary” epic, such as the Mneid. Of the former the 
great example is Homer. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
remain, for us as for the ancients, supreme. Meantime 
the western European nations emerging in the early middle 
age expressed themselves in epics of original native force: 
the Roland, the Beowulj, the Nibelungenlied, and some 
of the Norse sagas. To put these beside Homer is to 
become aware of specific differences within a general 
likeness. Homer is both more ample and more finished. 
Primitive he certainly is not in any sense now recognized 
by anthropology. Even the word popular has for us 
implications quite inapplicable to the circulation of his 
day. The classification of certain epics as primitive, 
authentic, or popular is based on the idea that these are 
characteristicaUy communal, expressing more the emo- 
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lions of a whole homogeneous community, less those of 
the individual poet. It has even been held ^ that such 
epic began in aggregation of tribal lays, and that even the 
form in which it has come down to us is less the creation 
of any individual than the final artistic shaping of suc- 
cessive anonymous versions. The theory of communal 
composition, in this literal and extreme sense, has been 
sharply challenged. Without denying the use of traditional 
material and form, one may remain convinced that the 
Iliad or the Odyssey is the work of a single man, whom 
we may as well continue to call Homer, and that he was 
not merely the mouthpiece of a community, but a con- 
scious and skilful artist. That his art was not wasted on 
his community, that this community was far from primi- 
tive, there is ample evidence in the remains of its other arts. 

The same direction of study leads to a similar conclu- 
sion for the later epics of this class. The more we know 
of the middle ages, the less warrant we find for calling 
these epics primitive. True, they are less finished than 
the Iliad; true, they show clearer traces of old war-songs; 
but neither their art nor the society for which it was 
shaped can accurately be called primitive. Alike the 
literary conventions of the poems themselves and the 
social conventions of their times rule such a characteriza- 
tion out. The ‘‘Gothic night’’ fancied by supercilious 
eighteenth-century critics, the “dark ages” of imperfect 
historians, are found to have had considerable illumination. 

* See F. B. Gutnmere’s Beginnings of Poetry. The controversy which 
was spread by the Homeric studies of Wolf, has lately shifted to the 
popular ballad. See G. L. Kittredge’s introduction to his one- volume 
selection of the English and Scottish Pojndar Ballads from the opllection of 
Child, Boston, 1904 , and the recent studies of Professor Louise Pound. 
J. A. Scott maintains The Unity of Homer in his University of California 
Lectures, 1021. 
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Nevertheless the twofold classification of epic, in 
spite of the inaccuracy of its terms, has some significance. 
Earlier epic, what we might call primary epic, is in fact 
more directly answerable to a homogeneous community. 
Its unknown poets evidently felt themselves to be spokes- 
men of communal emotions and achievements; and the 
world that they saw they expressed with less interven- 
tion. As if they were transmitters rather than creators, 
they expressed not themselves so much as their people. 
This people, too, was in that stage of civilization in which 
foray and warfare by small groups brought out individual 
heroes and kept life precarious and simple. Booty and 
food, a fine sword and a fine web, still had immediate 
appeal; and the physical sensations of battle-strain and 
sweat, of ceaseless surf and darkening deep, were still 
common experience. Thus primary epic, communal and 
objective, has the directness of immediacy. Arising from 
those simpler emotions which we all feel together, primi- 
tive perhaps in that sense, and expressing them in terms 
of familiar physical sensations, it has its own inimitable 
flavor. 

Later, or secondary, epic is not the transmission of 
legends still active, but the re-creation of a past already 
remote. Still appealing to a communal sense of the heroic, 
it adapts the old epic mode to an audience more sophis- 
ticated not only in life, but in poetic art. The poet is 
thus at once more imitative and more original. He binds 
himself by traditions of subject-matter, of form, and of 
style; but within this recognized mode he composes with 
more individual freedom and to a more definite end. 
Relying less on scenes in a series, he selects and manipu- 
lates toward more artistic sequence. Since his descrip- 
tions must be less immediate, he develops the art of narra- 
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tive. Endeavoring to remain the spokesman of his people 
— for otherwise he must forfeit the communal mainspring 
of epic — he interprets their past by his own message for. 
their future. Thus he may be all the more a poet, or 
maker. He cannot hope for the fresh immediacy of 
primary epic; but in compensation he has greater op- 
portunity to move his people by his own vision. Mil- 
ton’s conception, vast as is its scope, is essentially the 
same. He interprets the Bible as the epic of mankind 
in terms of a Puritan theocracy. Tasso re-creates a de- 
parted chivalry to animate a vision of devotion and re- 
demption. Vergil, the great example of secondary epic, 
makes of the Trojan story, of Roman legend, of myth 
and cult and drama and history, of all that enriched the 
Roman past, a progressive vision of Roman destiny. 

Primary epic and secondary epic, though thus dis- 
tinguishable, are both epic. They are complementary. 
They reveal different capacities of a single artistic mode. 
Epic is constant. It was; it was again; it is; for aught 
that we can see, it will be. Extended poetic narrative 
of great deeds for communal inspiration, though it has 
never been common, has never been extinct. Primary 
epic seems inevitable. The minstrel in the hall of Hrothgar 
is poetically identical with the minstrel in the hall of 
Alcinous.^ Both hint to us of what epic was made, and 
how; both show us its constancy. This primary form of 
epic can never, of course, recur. It has been civilized 
away. But meantime it has established a poetic art that 
is permanent. The word epic still connotes a distinct 
mode. To this Vergil deliberately conformed, and Mil- 
ton. Secondary epic is still epic. 

*C. S. Baldwin, IntrodiiJCtion to English Medieoal Literature, New 
York, 1914. pages 16-18. 
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What, then, are seen to be in ancient practise the es- 
sentials of epic? First, its inspiration and its appeal are 
communal. By contrast the modern novel, which is also 
extended narrative and also within Aristotle’s definition 
of poetic, is seen to be individual; or, where in exceptional 
crises it is broader and simpler,^ is often distinguished 
by criticism as having epic appeal. Then, epic is in style 
objective. It narrates habitually without interposition, 
by images visual, auditory, motor. Its scenery is merely 
the background of heroic activity. Its speeches are in 
primary cjuV* for characterization, not for plot. There 
is no plot in the dramatic sense for the whole; and such 
as there is for component parts is only to bring out persons. 
The object of epic being persons, its commonest descrip- 
tive details are of personal activity: attitude, movement, 
speech, gesture. The method is to suggest that heroic 
life by its physical sensations, to make the characters, as 
Aristotle says,'* reveal themselves. Epic gives few reflec- 
tions. It does not comment even on Helen’s coming to 
the Sespan gates, or on Hector’s parting from Andromache; 
it merely describes. This objectivity is a main means 
of epic directness. 

The characteristic form of epic ^ is for scope and variety. 
Drama is intensive; epic is extensive. It has time to give 
us a sense of the fulness of life; and its movement does 
not preclude excursions. We meet many people and 
see them in various aspects. We can linger over a scene 
for itself without being urged forward. Continuity may 
be but leisurely succession from scene to scene. A scene 
may within itself have dramatic progress; but the move- 

’ As I write, Knut Hamson’s The Growth of the Soil has just been called 
epic. * Poetic, xxiv. 

* Aristotle, Poetic, xxiv. See page 158 above. 
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ment of the whole has not the dramatic causal compul- 
sion. Drama has its characteristic force through unity. 
Unity in epic is neither compelling nor compulsory. In 
fact, to stretch the term unity over epic tends to deprive 
it of all force. No epic poet has ever composed more 
carefully than Vergil, or with keener awareness of the 
ways of drama. The Aineid was composed as a whole; 
its parts were carefully adjusted to a plan, and its plan 
was controlled by a single idea. Epic has never gone 
further toward unity; and Homer never dreamed of going 
so far. But even such dramatization of epic as Vergil’s 
has time for the funeral games, and does not sacrifice 
to the story of Rome the story and the person of Dido. 
In |X)etic, unity means nothing unless it means unity of 
form. This epic cannot have as a whole. Nor does any 
one regret the lack, or think it a fault. The unity of 
drama is for intensity; the object of epic is the realiza- 
tion not of a crisis, but of great persons in a long and 
various course. 

So the style of epic is typically sonorous and high. 
Height of style may be attained by simplicity, and epic 
is simple often, but not always. To speak of epic as 
characteristically simple is to belie much of Homer and 
most of Vergil and Milton. Epic is not characteristically, 
nor even usually, simple. It may be very elaborate. It 
begins by assuming a language recognized as on a higher 
plane than that of ordinary speech. The epithets of 
the Iliad or the Beowulf are a poetical convention; and 
the style of epic proceeds always by conscious art. Here 
is the poet who, daring to sing great deeds, means to sing 
them greatly. That the effort may end in frigidity or 
bombast means only that there is bad epic as well as 
good; it does not mean that epic should be simple. Epic 
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poets have never thought so. The poets of primary epic, 
no less than Vergil or Milton, were occupied with style. 
For the term epic has always implied greatness. It is 
a word of praise. It means a stoiy of greatness told 
greatly. 

Homer was for the ancient Greek world, and Vergil 
became for the Roman world, a Bible of style. Both 
were conned in school not only for the examples of their 
great persons, but for the study of language. That their 
connotation was immeasurably enriched, their “sublimity” 
heightened, not only by rhythm, but by verse, no one 
will deny. It is even possible to feel in Milton’s verse a 
beauty separable from that of his ideas, and greater, 
lifting his narrow and political theology to wider import. 
Aristotle ^ remarks upon the appropriateness to epic of 
the Greek dactylic hexameter. Dionysius ^ even finds 
control of rhythms to be Homer’s main poetic means. 
We are more inclined to admit this view for Milton; but 
the ultimate truth is that we should not, exc‘ept for anal- 
ysis, separate verse from the other, elements of style. 
That every great epic poet has been a masterly metrist 
means rather that for “the height of this great argument” 
he felt the need of all that verse can add of suggestiveness. 
Though prose epic, as Aristotle admits by implication, 
is quite conceivable, it has to move on a lower plane. 
The Norse sagas are more direct even than Homer, starker 
in narrative force as if stripped for action, equally express- 
ive of communal emotions, equally vivid in character- 
ization. They have all the epic means but one. That 
single lack does not, indeed, relegate them to a diflPerent 
class; but it shows by contrast that for its full realization 
epic demands verse. 

® PoetiCy xxiv. 


^ See above, page 106. 
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(2). The Conception and Scope of the Mneid 

The whole poetic art of ancient epic is exhibited in the 
Mneid, Setting aside those interesting historical questions 
of epic origins, growth, and transmission which in the study 
of Homer can hardly be ignored, and on the other hand 
including the whole range of epic, secondary as well as 
primary, we can learn best from the great poet who de- 
voted his mature years to conceiving, planning, and reshap- 
ing the epic of Rome. The artistic scope of the Mneid^ as 
well as its artistic eminence, long secure beyond cavil, has 
been reaffirmed by recent criticism. Sainte-Beuve calls 
Vergil “ le poete dc la Latinite tout cnli^re.” ® Mackail, 
whose studies have been prunarily Grciek, exalts the jEneid 
afresh.^ Woodberry, whose criticism has been mainly of 
English literature, says: “The distinctive feature of the 
‘iEneid’ is the arc of time it covers, the burden of time it 
supports,” and again, “The ‘^Encid’ is, I think, the great- 
est single book written by man because of its inclusiveness 
of human life, of life long lived in the things of life.” 

The idea of Roman destiny, animating the Mneid 
throughout, is something larger than the nationalism of 
other epics. It is imperialism, and of a spirit generous 
enough to win the sympathy of Dante. It has not the 
occasional character of such a nationalist story, for in- 
stance, as Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britan- 
nice. In a time of corrupt politics it is above political 
opportunism. Its Rome is not merely the throne of 
Augustus; it is the government of the world. Its Roman- 
ism is less political than religious. “Pius dSneas” is more 

* Opening of the ^tude sur Virgtle, 

^Lectures on Poetry y London, 1911. 

“ “Vergil/* in Qreat Writers, New York, 1912. 
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typical than “much-enduring Odysseus” of the struggle 
of man for an abode of justice and peace. This, more 
than the personal glory that humanism centuries after- 
ward read from the classics, is the conception of the 
Mneid. The destiny of Rome reveals the hope of man- 
kind; and the MneM has the whole epic scope. Hardly 
less than Milton, Vergil justifies the ways of God to man. 

(8). The Narrative Movement of the Mneid 

That the Mneid has a controlling idea implies that it 
is artistically shaped to stricter continuity than appears 
in the Homeric model. The Iliad and the Odyssey are 
everywhere freer. Homer writes a scene for itself; Vergil 
also for its significance in a progress. Salience is sought 
by careful subordination. The Carthaginians, for in- 
stance, are not elaborated as are the Italian tribes.^^ The 

'' W. Y. Sellar in The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, VirgiJ, Oxford 
(3d edition), 1908, analyzes under convenient headings Vergil’s position 
in Latin literature. Henry Nettleship's discussions in Lectures and Es-^ 
says, Oxford, 1875, 1885, have not l)een superseded, though they have 
evidently been suggestive to more recent critics. Sainte-Beuve’s Etude 
sur Virgile, Paris, n. d., and T. R. Glover’s Virgil, London, 1904 (4th edi- 
tion, 1920), appeal more to the general reader. R. Y. Tyrrell’s chapter in 
his Latin Poetry, Boston, 1895, is unsympathetic with Vergil the aitist. 
Most of the innumerable editions of the /Eneid have little to say of his 
poetic art. 'riiis is specifically the subject of M. Marjorie Crump’s The 
Growth of the JEneid, Oxford, 1920, which, though little developed, is a 
distinct contribution to technical study. But the book on Vergilian epic 
is the exhaustive work of Richard Heinze, Virgils ejnsche Technik, 
Leipzig, 1902 (2d edition, 1908, 3d edition, 1915). References arc to 
pages of the third edition. 

Heinze, 319, compares in this aspect the Homeric duel of Paris and 
Menelaus with Aineid xii. Typically, he points out, Vergil’s **Handlung 
fortschreitet,” and the composition is “szenenhaft.” 

Paul Ix*Jay, I/EnHde, Paris, 1919, page lix. Heinze, 381, shows the 
minuteness of this care in cases where two scenes are chronologically par- 
allel. One of the two is always subordinated; and the first to be presented 
is always carried to a state of rest before turning to the second. 
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slaughter of the last night of Troy is confined to a few 
vivid scenes. Using Hellenistic versions and evidently 
studious of their art, Vergil deliberately rejects their 
decorative detail and sentimental dilation. He reduces 
the mating of ^neas with Dido to a grave summary, 
in order to give salience to tliose other emotions which 
for the Mneid as a whole were leading. iEneas does, 
indeed, in the fourth book yield his }X)sition as protagonist 
to the queen who among Vergil’s 'personae is the great 
individual; but even so strong an impulse of creative 
inspiration does not drive the poet from his main pur- 
pose. One of the few great love-stories, the fourth book 
is still held, as it were by force, to the larger story of 
mission. 

The same art deals with the gods. They were for 
Vergil necessary to epic; they embodied at once the tradi- 
tional sense of supernatural response in natural forces 
and Vergil’s own sense of divine guidance. But they 
rarely interpose, and never interrupt. They work through 
men; and the course of events is always amply explained 
by human motive. The foundations of Troy were shaken 
by divine wrath; but we see them dislocated by human 
agency. The revengefulness of Juno, the protection of 
Venus, seem the more plausible because they operate 
through the passion of Dido. The one yields in the end, 
and the other prevails, because ^neas realizes his mission. 
Olympus, now ordered within itself under a calm and 
absolute ruler, expresses and animates, not interrupts, 
the progress of human order. Thus Vergil’s gods are 
more then “epic machinery,” and more than personifica- 
tion. The thoughts of men are not merely ' expressed 
conventionally in archaic personal shapes; they are seen 
**Hem*c, S61. 
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at once as determining each decisive action and as in- 
spired by divine purpose. For not only has the ^neid 
a more consistent theology than the Iliad; it is also more 
religious. 

The most frequent examples of Vergil’s subordination 
are in his fine art of description. Picturesque with brilliant 
color, as well as with the Homeric light and motion, 
and as precise as they are vivid, his descriptions are rarely 
separable. Not only are they contributory to the action; 
they are also inwoven.^® Vergil’s sensitiveness to the 
details of nature transpires in a sentence, even in single 
words,^^ which describe while they narrate. Here he 
discerned the artistic rightness by which Homer de- 
scribes every thing movable as in motion,^® and applied 
the princ iple with more careful attention to narrative con- 
tinuity. He disi)enses with Homer’s superfluous mech- 
anism of transition.^® Memorable as are the descrip- 
tions — ^and nothing in the Mneid is better remembered — 
very few can be detached from the context for separate 

The exactness, brilliancy, and range of Vergil’s color words are stud- 
ied by T. R, Price, The Cdor-^ystem of Vergil, American Journal of Phi- 
lology, volume 4, number 18 (1882). See the more extensive work of Hugo 
Blumner, Die Farbenbezdchnungen bei den romischen Dicktem, Berliner 
Studien, volume 13 (1891). 

This is the technical secret of the distinction that Sainte-Beuve 
expresses as “sobri^t^ . . . rien que le n6cessaire,” 6tude ear 
Virgile, 93. 

” Glover, 16, repeats Henry’s praise of 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna. VI. 270. 
Surcharged precision intensifies 

Lucet via longo 

Ordine flammarum, et late discriminat agros. XI. 148. 

But the same distinctinctness, at once precise and picturesque, may be 
found almost anywhere in the Mneid; it is Vergil *s habit, and it is never 
obtrusive. 

Lessing, Ladkoon, especially chapters xvi and xvii. 

Heinze, 406. 
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admiration.^® The detailing of architecture and dec- 
oration, though it unduly seized the fancy of the middle 
ages, is hardly an exception. The Carthaginian pictures 
of Troy, the palace of Latinus, are there not for scene- 
painting, but for historic suggestion. They serve the 
story. Thus Vergil’s descriptive art is at once less ample 
than Homer’s and more specifically subsidiary. Tlie Hel- 
lenistic tableau — eK<t)pa(TLs is its ominous name — appears in 
the glittering conventional pauses of Ovid. Vergil had i)ut 
it aside. This is the more remarkable because the ancients 
seem generally to have regarded certain scenes — battle, for 
instance, conflagration, storm, thwarted love — as rather de- 
scription than narration.^^ Vergil, while he works even 
more than Homer to make us realize a scene by sharing in 
it as actors, works also to avoid interruption of the story. 

Similar is the constant care to avoid interruption of 
time or place.^^ Vergil’s unremitting prevision and re- 
vision have obviated any time-lapse that is insignificant 
for the action. The Homeric device of bringing in ante- 
cedent action by retrospective narrative is used more 
artistically. While it covers ground, extending the time- 
lapse beyond the stage, the narrative of /Eneas heightens 
the love of Dido before our eyes. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

It is a larger achievement, one of the greatest,^"' to 

The famous description of the harbor under the cliffs (Est in secessu 
longo locus. I. 159) is really less characteristic than 

Adspirant aurae in noctem, nec Candida cursus 
Luna negat; splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. VII. 8. 

Heinze, 396. Heinze, 374. 

Heinze cites the handling of Kama in IV, and of AUecto in VII. 

See above, page 199. 
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heighten epic by suggesting vast reaches of time, from 
tribal wanderings through wars of conquest to the reign of 
law. Here is the artistic significance of the visit in Book 
VI to the world of the dead and the unborn, which, as 
Mackail says, “slips in the keystone.” To compare the 
visit of Odysseus to the shades is to see Vergil’s higher art 
of composition. But the suggestion of the great loom of 
time {tot volvere casus) is not confined to a single artistic 
device; it is pervasive from the opening words through a 
hundred careful allusions; and it makes the JEneid wider 
than the Iliad or the Odyssey by making it constantly sug- 
gestive of the whole struggle of history. It reveals more 
explicitly the struggles of heroic men as the struggle of man. 

Thus the oft-repeated objection that the Aineid breaks 
into halves is superficial. The break would not have been 
thought of if Vergil had not been seen to be working for 
a continuity stricter than Homer’s. Stated baldly by 
Tyrrell, the idea that the AEneid is an Odyssey plus an 
Iliad presupposes a sort of imitation to which Vergil 
shows himself everywhere superior. It would be as near 
the truth to reply that the AEneid is neither an Odyssey 
nor an Iliad. But prototypes aside, how and how far is 
the Aineid held together? Surely by the most careful 
articulation ever seen in epic, but surely not to the degree 
of drama. Among the evidences of revision are indica- 
tions that the plan for the wanderings of iEneas was first 
achieved when much of the poem was already written. 
The adjustment of this part to the whole course, a technic 
hardly explored by Homer, and the abbreviations of the 

** Heinze, 94. Miss Crump analyzes the probable changes of revision. 
Her theory that Book 111 survives from an earlier plan in which it stood 
first, and that Vergil probably intended to revise it entirely, has grave 
diflSculties. 
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wanderings by careful selection, are of a piece with the 
consistent connec!tion by repetition of the theme, from 
the opening lines, 

Trojee qui primus ah oris 

Italiam, fato profugus, 

throughout the whole poem. True, the seventh book 
invokes Erato for scenes of battle. 

Maior rerum mihi nascitur ordo; 

Mains opus moveo. 

The following scenes are different, but not the theme. 
The art that deliberately avoided Homer’s succession of 
battles by interposing such scenes as Evander's achieved 
more than variety. It suggests again and again what the 
battles were for. The close upon the tragic death of 
Turnus becomes more than the personal victory of the 
hero; it is the triumph, over violentia, over such individual 
prowess as Homer glorified, over personal ambition thwart- 
ing the state, of fortitude bringing in religion and law. 

But to ask therefore that the whole movement of the 
Mneid should be unified is at onc*e to recognize Vergil’s 
art of continuity and to demand for epic the strictness of 
drama. That Vergil understood drama, that his art learned 
not only from Greek epic, but from Greek tragedy, was 
pointed out by Nettleship and is important to remember. 
But he is too great a master of his chosen form to sacrifice 
epic scope. 

How, then, is the Mneid dramatic? In the composi- 
tion of the whole only by such preparations and recur- 
rences as add to the vividness of parts sugges*tions of 
their bearing. Having planned a progress of events, 
oot merely a series, Vergil marks that progress by such 
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articulation as had been used to this extent only in drama. 
In the composition of tlie parts singly his art is more dra- 
matic. The Mveid as a whole is not dramatically unified, 
and could not be. What is unified is each book.^® For 
purposes of recitation, epic had to be composed, whether 
as a whole or not, in distinct parts. Of this necessity 
Vergil made a virtue. lie advanced the narrative art of 
situation by applying some of the technic of drama. This 
is conspicuous in his frequent use of peripety. Again, the 
memorable and well remembered Laokoon scene is in- 
terposed between the Sinon scenes. Each is made to 
heighten the other, and both to give first suspense and 
then compelling motive to the bringing in of the fatal horse. 
Again and again Vergil will be found thus to intensify 
his narrative by the technic of drama. The most obvious 
instance is the distinct group of scenes at Carthage. The 
entrance of Dido is in the dramatic sense and by dramatic 
methods prepared. First, iEneas hears of her from his 
goddess mother, and is kindled by her having achieved 
his own epic mission — dux femina facti. Follows his view 
of the city, big already in achievement, big also to every 
Roman listener with menace. Then the decorative pic- 
tures at once review the tragedy of Troy and reveal in 
this strong queen a propitious sympathy. Upon all this, 
as to a waiting stage and a waiting audience, enter Dido?^ 
Moreover in the Dido scenes, instead of contenting him- 
self with that mere strife of emotions which was familiar in 
Hellenistic poetry and became a rhetorical commonplace 

**Paul LeJay, USnHde, Ixviii; Heinze, 263, For the detail of the 
composition of single books and groups see also Heinze, 180, 448, 453. 
For instances of peripety, see Heinze, 223, 323. 

^ Heinze, 120, is hardly extravagant in maintaining that this is beyond 
any other ancient achievement of the kind. 

* Heinze, 138. 
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with Ovid, Vergil advances and heightens the leading 
emotion steadily, as in a play, up to its tragic close. The 
close is the inevitable result of something more than 
thwarted passion because Dido has been presented dra- 
matically, without concession to the Hellenistic narrative 
dilation, by what she said and did. Vergil’s Dido is a 
creation every way beyond the Medea of Apollonius. 
She must be placed beside the Medea of Euripides. In 
her consistent tragic nobility, in the higher morality of 
her appeal, perhaps she must be placed above. For the 
fourth book of the Mneidy as fully as the Aiitigoney is 
tragic in its purgation of pity and fear. 

Thus to apply drama to narrative without sacrificing 
the typical epic opportunities of fulness and scope is 
among the greatest achievements of poetic. It is an art so 
far beyond any other ancient narrative as to remain 
solitary until Dante; and Dante’s guide was Vergil. It 
guided also the creative hand of Milton. And not for 
epic only, but for all imaginative story, the art of the 
^neid remains a test and a guide. In this sense he who 
became for medieval Latinists the poet, as Cicero was 
the orator, remains Master Vergil. 

( 4 ). Characterization in the JEneid 

To turn from the narrative movement to the persons 
is to descend. At once we feel that the achievement is 
less and that the method is less fruitful for narrative art 
because it is less distinctively poetic. Vergil’s narrative 
composition has universal validity; but his character- 
ization, for the most part, is only Latin. It had none 
the less influence on the middle ages — ^perhaps all the 
Jnore; but it had the less inspiration for later creations. 

To estimate Vergil’s characterization fairly, it is nec- 
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essary first to remove certain misconceptions. He has 
been reproached for leaving in our minds few outstanding 
figures: Turnus, Evander, Mezentius, Pallas, Nisus and 
Euryalus. Some of these, like the Camilla whom Dante 
remembers, are only sketched; and most of them are 
secondary. Now though this is paucity beside the pop- 
ulous pages of Homer, we must remember that VergiFs 
whole roster of heroes is smaller deliberately because, much 
more than Homer’s, they are dramatis 'persona. He 
makes the dramatic innovation of focusing on a few and 
of subordinating the development even of these to the 
development of the theme. 

A more frequent objection is that throughout the latter 
part of the poem the hero is no longer ^Eneas, but Turnus. 
This is to use the word hero in a sense that Vergil would 
hardly have understood. Seeing Turnus through centu- 
ries of romance, we are so occupied with his bravoure as 
readily to forget that Vergil’s iEneas is not meant to have 
the interest or the significance of King Arthur. Nor, 
we should add, is he meant to have the interest of Achilles. 
His individual prowess is only incidental to his dominant 
fortitude. The achievement of personal glory is behind 
him. “He has outlived his personal life.” ^ His work is 
to found the Roman people. The characterization of 
iEneas, moreover, shows a certain development.^ He 
shows more growth than “much-enduring Odysseus.’' 
The battle frenzy of the return to the doomed city (arma 
amens capio)^ the vacillation at Carthage, are put forever 
behind. He becomes progressively more steadfast. Al- 

" Woodben^, 132. See also J. R. Green, * 'iEneas, a Virgilian Study" 
in Stray Studies from England and Italy, 227. 

® Heinze, 271 seq.; W. Warde Fowler, The Rdigious Experience qf the 
Roman People, lecture xviii. 
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ways jyius, he enlarges his jrietas into calm assurance of 
mission. As for the story, so for the characterization of 
the hero, the sixth book is the critical stage of a progress, 

The creative power of Vergil is amply vindicated by 
Dido. One may feel that she is too vivid for her function, 
that she takes the stage, as actors say, away from iEneas, 
that through her the nice planning of the whole is quite 
warped. We shall doubtless never be able to judge this 
as Romans. Perhaps even they were more absorbed 
than Vergil intended in his tragic queen.^^ Perhaps 
Vergil himself was swerved by his own creation. But 
all this only reinforces the testimony to a compelling 
characterization. There may be diflFerence of opinion 
as to Dido’s part in the story; there can be none as to 
Dido herself. 

But our estimates thus duly corrected, we cannot but 
feel that Dido stands out among the figures of the Mneid 
because she is exceptional. We feel her to be drawn not 
only better, but often differently. And this should lead 
to scrutiny of Vergil’s habitual method. To begin with, 
it is everywhere apparent that he cares less than Homer 
for individuality. A certain expansiveness in Homeric 
dialogue often keeps the story waiting to give the individ- 
ual his say. Vergil shifts the proportions. He rejects long 
dialogues because he is more interested in narrative 
economy than in personal expressiveness. Further, the 
speeches are often more reasoned than Homer’s, more 
orderly, less like conversation and more like oratory.^^ 
Sinon’s are very naturally elaborate pieces of special 
pleading, and the rhetoric of Drances against Tumus is 

Ovid (Trutia, II. 585) says that the fourth book was the most popular. 

** Sellar, 895. For careful discussion of this whole aspect of Vergil’s 
diction, see Heinze, 41(M27. 
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appropriate in a deliberative assembly; but the making of 
successive points, and the careful adaptation of style not 
only to the speaker, but to the hearer, are habitual, as even 
in the speech of Allecto to Tumus. In this reasoned order, 
rather than in any mere elaboration, Heinze finds Vergil 
to be rhetorical. Instead of following the pace of emotional 
utterance, abrupt and disjointed, he sometimes holds 
even violent emotion to a steady course. By thus compos- 
ing emotional expression he sometimes sacrifices direct- 
ness of characterization.^^ 

Indeed, Vergil is generally less concerned than Homer 
with creating individuals, and more concerned with show- 
ing his persons as types. Whether the loss in individual 
distinctness is compensated by a gain in common consent 
opens a long debate. Modern taste inclines rather to 
Homer than to Vergil; but between stretch centuries of 
Latin habit, and that habit, best exemplified in Vergil, is to 
characterize typically. This method of idealization may in 
Vergil’s case have Stoic preoccupations;^^ but more gen- 
erally it is rhetorical. To characterize by age, sex, race, 
occupation, etc., is a prescription of rhetoric fixed in re- 
cipes and school exercises. It was dilated into ingenious fic- 
tions by the declamaiores. Ovid’s characterization hardly 
rises above the schools. Vergil was too great to move 

That even Dido's desperate plea, as well as the calm reply of dSneas, 
proceeds from point to point, not all riders will agree with Heinze 
(425-a, on JEneid IV. 305). The variations of rhythm in this passage 
would surely be used by a sympathetic reciter to suggest agitation. But 
Vergil’s general neglect of the familiar means of asyndeton and hyperba- 
ton (see, for example, De sublimitate, xxi-xxii) to suggest emotional dis- 
order shows a characteristic distrust of incoherence. 

** Heinze, 279. 

** How freely Latin authors transferred it to poetic may be seen in Hor- 
ace *s Art Poetica (see below. Chapter viii). Compare Plutarch, Quimodo 
adoUic., z, below, page 244. 
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on that level; but even he is preoccupied with that ideal 
and generally content with that method. He carried 
the method as far, perhaps, as it will go. That except in 
subordinate sketches he departed from it only in one 
surpassing instance is doubtless the fundamental reason 
for our finding his characterization inferior to his com- 
position. 

(5). Epic Diction 

Generations have felt in the Mneid^ first of all, high 
and constant beauty. No other great poem has seemed 
more infallibly beautiful. The beauty has sometimes, 
indeed, been acknowledged with a certain disparagement, 
as if it implied the less strength; but so perverse an an- 
tithesis cannot delay attention except to the fact that 
Vergil is beautiful even to his detractors. The worst that 
has been said of his style is that it is sometimes inappro- 
priately elaborate.^® 

atque arida circum 

Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam. 

Turn Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
Expediunt fessi rerum; frugesque receptas 
Et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. I. 175. 

This, it must be admitted, seems comparatively re- 
mote and unreal beside similar meals in Homer, and 
absolutely too high a style for camp cookery. Nor is 
it safe to urge that Vergil is holding his style to the 
epic level; for that plea opens the way to such mere 
etiquette as centuries later quite deviated the discussion 
of epic from its main issues, and, besides, Vergil himself 
does not thus describe Dares and Entellus. No, the 

**SelUr, 101, quotes Comparetti: **an elaboration of language which 
disdains or is unable to say a plain tluDg in a plain way.** 
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plea must be rather of confession and avoidance. Such 
passages are not beautiful, and their style is not epic; but 
they are so few that to call them characteristic is quite 
unfair. Nor are they to be ascribed to preoccupation with 
rhetoric. Vergil is, indeed, sometimes more oratorical 
than we wish; but he is not, in our modern sense rhetor- 
ical, and his rhetoric, no less than his poetic, must have 
found such passages inferior. Rather we may think that 
these few ‘‘rubs and botches in the work’* were what led 
him to wish it burned; for after all his revision he was 
acutely conscious that it was unfinished. Unfinished in 
form it certainly is not. Unfinished in style it is here and 
there. But what a sense of beauty had the artist who 
could not bear even so few blemishes! 

Not elaborateness, then, is characteristic of VergiFs 
style, but certainly elaboration. His tireless revision is 
testified by the tradition that he composed first in prose, 
and that he spent on the Mneid ten years.^ No style 
is more highly charged. It is made to suggest at once 
vivid descriptive imagery and the sanctions of history 
and religion. Not only the story, but the diction, is full 
of Rome. His use of the language of Roman ritual*^ 
is characteristic of an expression piously preservative of 
cult. “ By instinct and temper a ritualist,” ^ he is contin- 
ually suggesting the significance of traditional forms. The 

^ See above, page 210. 

** ** During all the years in which Virgil brooded over it and wrought 
upon it, he kept his material . . in fusion, not crystalliEed and hardened 
into final shape** (Mackail, 78); i. e., he continued to adjust. 

Eximuu tauroi, Jarre pio, etc., noted, among other critics, by E. 
Nageotte, Hitilmre de la litUrature latine, SS4. Apropos of Vergil *8 incom- 
parabk oommand of the resources of his language, Nageotte adds hap- 
pily that a ** tache de rouille antique a son eftet pr^vu dans la gamme dies 
couknrs eavxronnantes” (824). 

^ Woodberry, 125. 
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Iliad and the Odyssey are in a special dialect. The Faery 
Queene has a language of its own. To achieve such sug- 
gestions in the JEneid with but the slightest resort to 
archaism is in itself a great achievement of language; but 
it is only part of a consistent allusiveness, an extraordinary 
connotation, ranging the whole gamut from sharp physical 
sensations to spiritual significance. A style eminently 
classic in precision and harmony is yet felt to be above 
all rich. No other poet seems more nearly infallible with 
the right word; no other so well to have charged classic 
restraint with romantic exuberance by the energy of 
his expressiveness. The influence of Vergil, immediate, 
wide, and long, is indubitably the influence of his style. 
Later ages, unappreciative of the poetic art of his com- 
position, felt the spell of his imagery and rhythm almost 
as an incantation. ''Virgil is that poet whose verse has 
had most power in the world. "" 

(6), Originality in Imitation 

The notion that imitation must be subversive of orig- 
inality betrays a crude conception of both. Yet it lingers 
in such criticism as thinks the JEneid to be a Latin Iliad 
and Odyssey. To measure it so is to miss not only the art 
of a single great poem, but much of all poetic art. For 
since all art works in forms received and recognized, less 
by invention than by transformation, it is of cardinal 
significance to distinguish, in a poem conspicuously imita- 
tive and conspicuously original, just what artistic imitation 
is. Therefore what has been implied in the preceding 
sections may here be drawn together in summary. 

Imitation is always of movement or style; it hks nothing 
to do with material. To preface this should be superfluous; 

Woodberry, 111, 
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but many quests for “sources” have left some confusion. 
Vergil took much of the Trojan story from Homer. To 
be sure, he used other sources too. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the ^neid than the wealth and variety of 
its material. Its sources are beyond the dreams of Homer. 
But even if Vergil’s material were all Homeric, he would 
not on that account be the more imitative. Ancient 
literature, and mediaeval too, generally make freer with 
preceding stories than modern. The material is not 
thought to be any one’s property. In this respect Vergil 
is singularly independent. He uses more sources; he is 
more selective; and what he adopts is often a composite. 
He works in the modern way rather than in the ancient; 
but he is not on that account either more or less imitative. 
Some of Shakspere’s plays derive their plots from single 
sources; some are in plot composite; but all are alike 
original. A modern French tragedy took the plot not 
only of an ancient story, but of the best known of all 
ancient plays. It is none the less original; and its imitation, 
as all artistic imitation, is of the ancient technic. 

Imitation in art, then, means following certain artistic 
ways. To begin with, Vergil evidently set out to write an 
epic, and undoubtedly looked to Homeric epic as a type. 
This is important not only in his case, but throughout 
literary history. Though its importance may be exagger- 
ated in Bruneti^re’s Solution des genresy evidently epic 
meant something controlling to Vergil because of Homer, 
and has meant something wider ever since because of 
Vergil. To any poet, to Tasso and Milton as to Vergil, 
epic necessarily implies a pattern. It directs and limits 
persona and diction; but it does not hamper artistic 
progress, for it does not limit interpretation. Vergil 
remade not only the epic material, but the epic form, to 
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a new end. His Sinon is a typical instance of artistic 
rehandling. Drawn doubtless from several ancient sources, 
he has become through his new function and motivation 
creatively original. Battles there must be in epic, even 
battles of the Homeric sort; but Vergil does not rely on 
the general meUe; he modifies it subtly in the direction 
of the more organized Roman fighting, and he changes 
the Homeric series into a progress. In short, even where 
he is perforce most dependent on Homer, his imitation is 
never repetition. Imitation is creative when it adapts 
the art of the past to the interpretation of the present. 
The Mneid is not a Latin Iliad; it is a Roman epic. 

Vergil’s adaptation of the epic movement involves a 
departure from Homer in the direction of drama.^^ How, 
and how far, imitation of drama can serve extended 
narrative we learn fully from him because he imitates 
selectively. He does not try to make his story a play, 
or merely a series of plays; he finds how far epic can be 
conducted dramatically without sacrificing its epic appeal. 
No less selectively he rejects the Hellenistic technic of 
Apollonius.^^ Epic diction, he discerns, in order to 
have the old communal appeal, must sound traditional; 
but echo of Homeric style would make it sound merely 
conventional. He gives it traditional connotation by 
means of his own. His diction, therefore, is far less imi- 
tative than his composition. In fact, it is rarely imitative 
at all. In the limits, no less than in the method, of his 
imitation his art runs true. Through that obedience which 
great artists yield to the art that they inherit he shows 
the way to imaginative freedom. 

**See above, page 206 . 

See above, page 205. 

^See above, page 208 . 
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B. The Narrative Poetry of Ovid 

Among the Latin poets Vergil has the siege perilous. 
He achieved that high poetic emprise beside which others 
must seem less. In comparison no one suffers more than 
Ovid.^^ Yet he who presented the gods without seeing 
their divinity, and retold the myths instead of recreating 
them, has literary qualities not only striking, but at once 
typical of his time and very widely influential. Vergil 
has been revered; but Ovid has been imitated and ab- 
sorbed. Without attempting to measure his brilliancy, 
it is necessary to distinguish the characteristic habits of a 
poetic whose influence spread over western Europe. 

That poetic is seen at once to be unfailingly expert in 
every artistic detail. Its metrical facility, proverbial ^ 
from the first and instructive of the verse of many centuries 
and many lands, is only the most obvious skill of a man 
who loved style. Though he does not make a habit of 
the elegiac tendency to rime, he plays variously upon 
alliteration and other consonance and his use of refrain 
suggests those stanza patterns set centuries later by 

Ovid haa a large place in every comprehensive history of Latin lit- 
erature (e. g., in W. Y. Sellar’s volume on Horace and the Elegiac Poets 
in his Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, Oxford, 189^i), and is discussed 
at least briefly in the compends (e. g., C. T. Cruttwell’s History of Roman 
Literature, American edition. New York, 1890), The last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has an extensive appreciation by S. G. Owen, 
whose critical edition of Tristia provides a bibliography of Ovidiana. Of 
Englbh translations the most accessible are those in the Loeb Classical 
Library: of Heroides and Amores by Grant Showerman, of Metamor- 
phoses by F. J. Miller, both with introductions and bibliographical 
notes. 

** Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

Et quod tentabam dicere versus erat. Tristia, IV. x. 25 
is almost as familiar as “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.** 
Morsque minus poenae quam mora mortis habet Heroides, x. 82. 
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French courtly makers in rondel^ and ballade.^ For 
though he knows the subtlest spells of sound, Ovid is 
never neglectful of such notes as must catch the ear. His 
verse is more than popular; but it is popular, and many 
a Spaniard, Gaul, and Briton has been grateful to feel 
its music running in his head. 

Equally obvious is Ovid’s decorative description. Its 
bent is not toward epic suggestion of character by attitude, 
gesture, and action, but toward picturesqueness. Bright 
imagery garnishes the familiar. Groves and streams and 
their tutelary nymphs, men, women, and gods, are not 
individualized; they are merely realized. But what ex- 
uberance of suggestion! To open dull eyes and spur 
jaded feelings, to vivify a legendary scene, to dilate a 
conventional mood, to redecorate an old landscape, Ovid 
had an inexhaustible fund. 

For he elevated poetic convention to a fine art. A 
storm at sea^® lacks none of the properties; a fainting hero- 
ine or hero,^‘ no appropriate gesture. The pallor of love 
can move once more,^^ and the golden age make the 
over-civilized pensive. “Mortal art thou, or divine? “ was 
said by Odysseus to Nausikaa when gods walked with 
men; but Ovid had the art to repeat it when the gods 
were dead. Repeat? He himself became the pattern of 

^ Ilia, pone metus; tibi regia nostra patebit, 

Teque colent amnes. Ilia, pone metus. 

Tu centum plures inter dominabere nymphas; 

Nam centum aut plures flumina nostra tenent. Amares, iii. 6, 61. 

Rime in Latin elegiac poetry is well summarized by K. P. Harrington 
in his volume of edited selections. The Roman Elegiac Poets, New York, 
1914, page 61. 

£. g., at the close of Heroides, ix, Impia quid dubitas Deianira mori? 
in line 146 is repeated in lines 1.5Z, 158, 164, i. e., in every sixth line. 

E. g., Metam, xi. 494. Metam. vii. 826. Are Amat. i. 729. 

Metam, i. 89, Amores, iii. 8, 35. Metam, iv. 320. 
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these things for centuries. Not only is he forever the 
poet of “Gather ye roses while ye may,” but “Stay, 
dawn; why must thou haste?” echoed across Europe,^ 
was heard in the cry of Chaucer’s Troilus and Shak- 
spere’s Juliet,^ and still reverberates. 

The Alexandrian dilation of such description appears 
also in the long-drawn emotions of soliloquy.®^ The fixing 
of this as a literary type must have been promoted by the 
prevalence of tlie schools of declamatioy^‘^ where Ovid had 
studied. Practised in elementary form even by Roman 
schoolboys, developed by declamatores in exhibitions of 
virtuosity, the fiction of what so-and-so must have said 
on such-and-such an occasion is still a rhetorical exercise. 
As an exercise it has some value in promoting poetic 
appreciation; but it seems hardly the way toward poetic 
creation. Ovid, at any rate, hardly creates persons. 
The address of Sol, for instance, to Phaethon,®^ is only a 
more extended and more professional school theme; and the 
mixture of allegorical personification with myth shows 

Amores, i. 13.3. 

“ See, for example, Rudolph Schevill, Ovid and the Renascence in Spain, 
University of California Publications in Modem Philology, vol. 4, num- 
ber 1 (November, 1913), pages 24 and 95. 

Troilus and Criseyde, iii. 1415-1470. “ Romeo and Juliet, III. v. 

Owen in Encyclopedia Britannica speaks of Ovid as “ the most bril- 
liant representative of Roman Alexandrinism.” 

"A typical ifK<ppaats is “dira lues” in Metam, vii. 523. 

E. g., Byblis in Melam. ix. 474, Myrrha in Metam, x. 320. 

Discussed above in Chapter IV. II. Cruttwell says of the Heroides: 
“They are erotic suasorise, based on the declamations of the schools.” 
History of Roman Litterature, 306; and Heinze, “die Gattung der poet- 
ischen (Wama/to inaugurierte.” Virgils epische Technik, 434. Cf. Sellar, 
831, 356; Carl Briick, De Ovidio scholasticarum declamationum imita- 
lore, Munich, 1909. Metam. ii. 33. 

** Iris, Tisiphone, Luctus, Pavor, Terror. Metam. iv. 480. The method 
seen more largely in Invidia (Metam. ii. 760), essentially a school exer- 
cise, passed through the Roman de la Rose into medieval habit. 
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him rather as a rhetorician than as a poet. That he 
is not a myth-maker, only a myth-teller, may be seen 
by putting any of his demigods beside the Prometheus 
of iEschylus — or even the Prometheus of Shelley. For 
re-creation Ovid lacked what the Great Unknown 
thought to be the primary source of expression, intellec- 
tual vigor of conception. Thus his mythical persons, 
though always appropriate and sometimes vivid, are not 
alive. 

More has been claimed for his story-telling. Cruttwell 
says of the Metamorphoses: “The skill with wliich different 
legends are woven into the fabric of the composition is as 
marvellous as the frivolous dilletantism which could 
treat a long heroic {X)em in such a way.” The skill of 
the weaving is indisputable; but is it more than an art of 
transition? To call the Metamorphoses a long heroic 
poem suggests a cruel comparison with the JEneidy and 
partly begs the question. What Ovid seems to have in- 
tended, and what he achieved, is a deftly articulated 
collection. It is not a single poem in the sense of having 
emotional progress or totality, nor is any other of Ovid’s 
collections. His distinctively narrative art, therefore, is 
to be sought not in the connection between stories, but in 
the composition of each one. It is even probable that 
this art was the more popular because it offered, not 
a long sustained narrative, but many separable short 
tales. 

The “vivid inventiveness” and “unflagging animation” 
urged by Owen as characteristic of Ovidian narrative 
may be accepted without discussion, and should not be 

Heinze discusses more generally the rhetorical habit of Ovid in Fir- 
giU epische technik, 434. ^ See above, page 126. 

History of Roman Literature, 309. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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undervalued. Inventiveness was overvalued, indeed, in 
the melodramatic fictions of declamatio, and implies an 
art rather facile than creative; but it is none the less sure 
of popularity. As for animation, whatever else a story 
may be, it may not be dull. Here Ovid often wins by his 
very levity. He makes no demands. No one can be fol- 
lowed more easily; for he moves on the surface. Where he 
skates on thin ice, he does so quite simply for excitement. 
There is none of the modem pretense of exploration. His 
problems are purely artistic, problems not of motive, but 
of interesting mood and attitude, of appropriate and va- 
rious utterance. His animation, partly rhythmical, partly 
descriptive, is more largely unflagging expressiveness. 
Always expressive, his people can always be understood 
without effort. He holds attention without provoking 
thought. 

The “rapid movement” claimed by Owen is dften mere 
succinctness, rarely the speed gained by modem nar- 
rative use of dramatic technic. For that he usually has 
too much separable description, too much soliloquy, too 
little motivation. He seeks intensity less often than 
expansiveness. Nevertheless, though he pauses deliber- 
ately for description or tirade^ he does not lag. There is 
no clumsy prosing or deviation. He has the art, more 
valued in ancient and medieval times than in' modem, 
of lucid, fluent narrative, the art of the tale. That he 
does not follow it oftener is due to his readers* fondness, 
and his own, for dilation. The onward movement of 
poetic is thus sacrificed to rhetoric. The parts become 
more important than the whole. For Ovid was a rhetori- 
cian, not only bred in the schools, but habitually think- 
ing of poetry less .as composed movement than as lucid 
and brilliant, as ample and harmonious style. 
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C. The Metamorphoses of Apuleius 

Sighting from the Metamorphoses of Ovid through the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius,®® one clearly discerns the com- 
ing of the Greek Romances. So runs the Alexandrian 
narrative line from decorative description and expansive 
emotion, through exciting incident and uncontrolled 
variety,^® to sheer violence. Ovid’s stories are sometimes 
like dreams; the Greek Romances are nightmares. Apu- 
leius, between the two, already seeks the violent and the 
bizarre. His metamorphoses are no longer mythical, 
nor in the least allegorical; they are mere sorcery. The 
appetite of his time for horrors and other excitement 
had been both fed and whetted by declamatio?^ Ovid, 
too, knew declamation but Apuleius, himself a rhetor, 

^ ApuleiuB, born about 125 a. d., and probably educated at Carthage, 
where he passed much of his life, became a rhetor at Rome about 150, and 
soon thereafter published the Metamorphoses, Florida is the title given 
to a collection of excerpts from what we should call his lectures (see Chap- 
ter VllI, 230). Nettleship (in an essay on Nonius Marcellus, Lectures 
and Essays, 282) calls him **a very striking representative of his age.*' 
Though his work is largely translation or compilation, he has caught the 
fancy of several English literaii, and was made by Pater one of the per- 
soncB in the twentieth chapter of Marius the Epicurean. Adlington's 
translation (1566) of the Metamorphoses has been reprinted with an in- 
troduction by Seocombe, and revised for the Loeb Classical Library by 
Gaselee. The separable Cupid and Psyche chapters (Books IV-VI), often 
translated, appear in the fifth chapter of Pater’s Marius, and have been 
again translate by Purser (London, 1910), with a suggestive introduc- 
tion on Apuleius as a rhetor. Butler has translated also the Florida. 

^**L*art de composition faiblit, comme il arrive tou jours quand la 
8inc4rit6 du senUment diminue; car c’est la preoccupation tmchre d’une 
idee dominante qui maintient d’un bout h Tautre Tunite de ton et I’har^ 
monie; quand le bei esprit I’emporte, il s’amuse aux details^ il s’attache 
au * moroeau,* et n’a plus la force de tier I’ensemble.*’ Croiset, Histoire de 
la liUiraiure grecque, vol. V (PSriode AlexandfineX page 158. 

w See Chapter IV. II. 
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was less restrained by enrlier literary standards from giv- 
ing rein to the sensational. 

Though the bulk of his extant work is narrative, Apu- 
leius devotes no attention to onward narrative move- 
ment. Superficially continuous, his Metamorphoses are 
nevertheless often (luite separable, as is evident in the most 
famous of them, Cupid and Psyche. Such course of plot 
as there is eddies in harangues, tirades and decorative 
descriptions. The abundant ‘dialogue is uncontrolled by 
dramatic concision. Everywhere Apuleius is orally ex- 
pansive. A rhetor telling stories, he goes little beyond 
the poetic of the platform: work for excitement, relying 
on lust and witchcraft; expand what is showy, empha- 
sizing each part without regard to sequence; use dialogue 
for variety, letting prosopopcda suflSce for characteriza- 
tion; and if nevertheless the tale lags or becomes con- 
fused, make a fresh start by bringing on brigands. This 
habit of mind, and not the incidental satire, explains the 
narrative looseness. Apuleius is no Rabelais; he is only 
a facile second-century rhetor carrying the rhetorical 
fiction of his time to greater length. In style, though 
habitually diffuse, he is sometimes charming and often 
lively; but in composition he merely extends a meretri- 
cious convention. 

During his lifetime lamblichus wrote the Babylonicay 
or Rhodanes and Sinonis (166-180); and, soon after, 
Chariton of Aphrodisias the Choereas and Calirrhoe (be- 
fore 200).^^ Thus was established the mode followed later 
by Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius, the perverted narrative 

These dates are taken from Wolff's admirable summary of the Greek 
Romances as an Alexandrian derivative in the opening chapter of his 
Greek Romances in Elizabethan Fiction (New York, 1912 , Columbia Uni- 
versity Press). 
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known as the Greek Romances. Any one who has the 
patience for these phantasmagoria of passion, horror, and 
adventure will see their likeness to the MetaTnor phases of 
Apuleius, and will probably reproach him the more for 
ignoring that onward causal movement without which the 
art of narrative seems to lapse. 



CHAPTER Vin 


RHETORIC IN ANCIENT CRITICISM OF POETIC 

A. The Pervasiveness of Rhetoric 

The Aristotelian distinction of poetic from rhetoric has 
been sometimes blurred, sometimes ignored, by criticism. 
Such confusion as thus arises became more common in 
ancient criticism with the waning of ancient art; it was 
widespread in the middle age; it has reappeared many 
times since the Renaissance.^ For consistent development 
of poetic as a technic distinct from rhetoric is beyond the 
occasion of most criticism, whether ancient or modern. 
At an ebb tide of creation especially, the average critic is 
likely to confine his observations to style; and there the 
two technics have much common ground. Even in criti- 
cism of composition we have seen often in our own time 
such familiar terms as unity, emphasis, and coherence re- 
stricted to their rhetorical definitions, and yet imposed in 
these senses on composition whose actual control was quite 
different. The unity of the Ancient Mariner, for instance, 
has been interpreted as the logical control of the prop)Osi- 
tion "‘He prayeth best who loveth best,” though surely 
that composition was unified quite otherwise. Or the 
term coherence is permitted to suggest that the progress 
of Burke’s speech on Conciliation from paragraph to para- 

‘ See D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaieeanoe, New York, 
1922 (Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture). 
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graph is like the progress of Othello from scene to scene, 
though the two technics have little resemblance. Such 
warping of poetic has sometimes been even urged by an- 
cient or modern schoolmasters and text-books. It has 
seemed thrifty to make Molifere, for instance, exhibit those 
principles of composition which pupils must use in writing 
essays upon him. But even without such pedagogical per- 
version it is easy to think of poetic in terms of rhetoric; 
for rhetoric is in everybody's head. 

It was so much more a preoccupation of ancient thought 
that the conception of poetic as a distinct movement seems 
to have become less and less active. Though a few critics, 
even under the Empire, held the Aristotelian distinction, 
generally ancient poetic was more and more warped toward 
rhetoric. With rhetoric determining education, with even 
Cicero and Tacitus discussing poetic as contributory, with 
the later declamatores habitually blending the two, with 
even poets yielding to the common tendency, poetic could 
hardly be conceived often as a distinct movement of com- 
position. While Vergil’s art revealed a critical con- 
ception unknown to Seneca and Lucan, Horace could 
repeat Aristotle without following his distinctive idea. Cic- 
ero and Tacitus, best of Latin critics, naturally contem- 
plate in poetic rather its imagery than its movement; 
and Quintilian,* even more naturally, explores only its 
treasures available for orators. That ancient criticism 
never lost the Aristotelian distinction altogether appears 
in the anonymous and undated De sublimitate ^ and in a 
few of the many words of Dio Chrysostom;* but Plutarch ’s 
poetic is indistinguishable from rhetoric. 

’ So, e. g., does Petronius, Satyricon, 118. 

* See above, page 80. * See above. Chapter V. B. 

* Section C. 1, below. 
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B. Criticism from Grammarians 

The overwhelming preponderance of rhetoric in ancient 
critical thought followed naturally from the dominance 
of rhetoric in education.® Formal schooling in poetic, what 
we now call primary instruction in literature, began with 
grammaticuSy and he was committed in advance to pre- 
paring his boys for their studies in rhetoric. With his task 
of inculcating correctness in reading, speaking, and writing 
were associated his lectures {prcelectiones) on the poets. 
Though these may often, given the highly selected group 
of students, have done much for appreciation of literature, 
they can hardly have ranged far in poetic. Grammaticus 
probably confined himself in most cases to what is known 
in French schools as explication des iextes. Within its limits 
this is admirable; but given the age of the pupils and their, 
specific object, it cannot often have gone beyond words and 
sentences into the poetic composition of the whole. Criti- 
cism ad hoCy the detailed study of a particular poem pas- 
sage by passage, is a method not only necessary for school- 
ing, but valuable more widely. By sheer prevalence it 
must always be influential; illumination must in fact have 
come oftener from such interpretation than from a sys- 
tematic treatise on poetry. None the less it needs more 
correction and extension from other forms of criticism than 
was usually possible in the ancient world. By itself it tends 
toward a pedestrian analysis of diction and toward em- 

•To what has already appeared from the preceding chapters may be 
added the opinion of George Converse Fiske: “from the Hellenistic period 
on, and throughout the Roman world of letters, the study of rhetoric was 
a prerequisite for literary composition in every field/’ The Plain Style 
in the Sdjrionic Circle^ page 62 (University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, number 8, 1019). 

^ See above, page 68. 
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phasis on those aspects of poetic which are available for 
rhetoric. 

Criticism by labels, the classifying of authors by ac- 
cepted adjectives, is not, unfortunately, confined either 
to antiquity or to grammarians. A certain amount of 
criticism, apparently, must always be devoted to telling 
people what they ought to say. But the classifying habit 
seems to have been especially prevalent in ancient criti- 
cism. At any rate, the labels aflBxed by grammarians were 
widely repeated. Even so discerning a critic as Quintil- 
ian thus makes his tenth book a convenient ‘‘survey.” 
The satisfaction of an audience in neat and recognizable 
characterization is given by Apuleius. 

“Any speech composed by Avitus will be found everywhere 
so consistently perfect that Cato would not miss in it his 
dignity, nor Laelius his smoothness, nor Gracchus his vehe- 
mence, nor Caesar his warmth, nor Hortensius his clear 
plan, nor Calvus his subtleties, nor Sallust his conciseness, 
nor Cicero his richness.” Apuleius, Apologia, 

Each orator has the right label, as in a cram-book; and the 
same classifying neatness disposes of the poetic of Phile- 
mon. 

“You who are sufficiently acquainted with his talent, hear 
briefly of his end. Or will you hear somewhat also of his tal- 
ent? This Philemon was a poet, a writer of the Middle Com- 
edy. He wrote pieces for the stage in the time of Menander, 
and in competition with him, perhaps not as an equal, but cer- 
tainly as a rival. In these contests, I am sorry to say, he was 
often the winner. At any rate, you will find in him much that 
is piquant, plots neatly woven, recognitions clearly unfolded, 
characters adequate to the action, thoughts approved by ex- 
perience, humor not too low for comedy, seriousness not involv- 
ing tragedy. Seductions in his plays are rare; even legitimate 
loves are treated as aberrations. None the less he shows the 
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perjured pimp, the passionate lover, the shrewd slave, the de- 
ceiving mistress, the interfering wife, the indulgent mother, 
the scolding uncle, the conniving crony, the bellicose soldier, 
not to mention greedy parasites, stingy fathers, and voluble 
harlots.” Apuleius, Florida, XVI. 

Nor was the habit confined to rhetors. It was wide- 
spread in the “three styles’’* of oratory, in the ten ca- 
nonical Attic orators, in “Asianism” versus “Atticism,” 
in the bias of even Dionysius of Halicarnassus® toward 
classification. True, it appears generally in criticism of 
rhetoric, and is common enough in modern times; but in 
ancient criticism it amounts to a preoccupation,^® and is 
more readily carried over into poetic. 

Grammar in those wider reaches now comprehended in 
the term philology has much to contribute to the criticism 
of older poets. Theon, for instance, whose manual of 
school exercises (TrpoyvfiP&cr^aTa has come down to 
us from the time of Augustus, annotated with scholia the 
tragic and the comic poets. The tradition of the Alexan- 
drian grammarians included, besides syntax and exegesis, 
textual criticism. But such criticism depends for much of 
its value on science little explored by the ancients; and 
typically it makes little contribution to poetic. By no 
good fortune, then, “philology and poetry went hand in 
hand in the ancient and classical literature of Italy.” 

•See above, pages 56, 57. 

• Sec above, page 102. What Alfred Croiset says of him seems true 
rather of the habit of his time: ‘‘questions arr6t^ d’avance et toujours 
les m5mes; c*est dresser son signalement suivant un formulaire, qu’ii 
s*agit simplement de remplir.” Hist, de la litt, grecque, V. S68. 

“Nettleship, Literary Criticism in Latin Antiquity (Lectures and Es- 
says, Second Series). 

“ See above, page 63. 

See the scornful comment of Croiset, V. S58. 

” Nettleship, Lectures and Essays, 1, 176 (on Horace's Are Poetioa), 
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The result of this companionship was not, indeed, always 
nor necessarily so arid and confined as the criticism of the 
second-century lexicographer Aulus Gellius; but at most 
it had little range. 

C. Criticism from Professional Public Speakers 

Not only did the prevalence of rhetoric make poetic gen- 
erally subsidiary, but the prevalence of declamatio in 
later teaching and practise tended actually to confuse the 
two. This rhetoric was itself largely poetic, largely an art 
of appeal by description. Sometimes carrying descriptive 
dialogue into a sort of oral fiction, it had no occasion for 
poetic movement. The pattern of a speech suflSced as 
well as another where the opportunity was less of the whole 
than of the parts,*® Immediate popular oral effects were 
then, as now, gained rather by stinging epigrams and dra- 
matic realizations than by any onward course. The poetic 
that shall win a crowd on the spot is more likely than the 
poetic that shall be savored by individual readers to be 
sensational. Sensational in fact it was commonly, to judge 
by examples ranging all the way from Seneca’s Contro- 
versice well into the Christian centuries. 

Even those rhetors who were not sensational in their 
own practise were little more likely, in a time of such pre- 
occupations, to conceive poetic distinctively; and rhetors 
purveyed, among other things, literary criticism. Besides 
teaching and exhibiting at home, the more popular rhetors 
traveled as occasional orators and lecturers. Though their 
speeches were oftenest, of course, occasional, and, when 

See Nettleship, op. cit., ®48, Saintsbury, Loci Critiei, 74, quotes his 
Abodes AUiccR xvii. 10, on Vergil’s ASneuL III. 570. 

“See pages 6»-7d, 94-07. 

“ See footrDote 50 to Chapter IV, foot-note 70 to Chapter VII. 
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they were rather lectures, were commonly in the fields oi 
philosophy and ethics, still professional public speakers 
must have purveyed, at home and on their journeys, a good 
deal of the current literary criticism. Where this was 
incidental, it need not be taken too seriously. No device 
of public speaking is more persistent than the flattering of 
an audience by literary allusions and accepted adjectives 
of admiration. Such passages, in ancient speeches or in 
modern, show merely what is regarded as the right thing 
to say, and are almost always limited to style. But where 
a rhetor develops a literary topic, even for a paragraph or 
two, he may be as significant as any other literary critic. 

The particular rhetor might be a teacher of rhetoric 
primarily, or secondarily, or hardly at all. Though he 
hardly ranked as a philosopher,^® yet he was an active pur- 
veyor of philosophy. An expert in public address, he pro- 
fessed a variety of considerable range. Occasional oratory 
of itself invites ranging in both emotion and thought. 
Conventional as he appears when considered merely as 
one of a numerous class, he might nevertheless be an out- 
standing individual; and even as a type he was at least ac- 
complished and influential. 

Apuleius, lively and daring enough in his narrative,^* 

” See the quotations from Apuleius in the preceding section. 

For the varying relations of the “second sophistic*’ to rhetoric on the 
one hand and to philosophy on the other see the introduction to H. von 
Amim’s Leben und Werke des Dio von Pruaa, mil einer Einleitung, Sophis- 
tik, Rhetorik, Pkilotophie in ikrem Kamjrf urn die Jugendbildung, Berlin, 
1898; and, for later periods, A. Boulanger, £lins Aristide et la sophis- 
tique . . . au IP siScle, Paris, 192S; W. C. Wright, Pkilostratus and 
Eunapius, the Lives of the Sophists ^ London and New York (Loeb Li- 
brary), 1922, introduction; L. M^ridier, L' influence de Id seconds sophis- 
tique sur 1' oeuvre de Grigoire de Nysae, Paris, 1906, chapter i. 

Philostratus, Vii. Soph, ii (Wright, p. 34), says that Hippias of Blis 
discoursed (iteXfyer.o) on painting and sculpture. 

See page 221. 
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seems in the excerpts preserved from his oratory quite con- 
ventional. The Florida show certain typical encomia y two 
passages of critical labels, three long pieces on philosophy, 
and several of those exordia which traveling lecturers pre- 
pared, and still prepare, for extempore adaptation. If the 
Great Unknown ’s De sublimitate was a public address — 
and its suggestiveness is strongly oral — its author rose 
quite above the type without losing the typical opportunity 
of oral criticism. One may fancy the close of that noble 
appeal echoing long in the ears of a rapt audience. But 
without any flight of fancy one may read the possibilities 
of ancient oral criticism in certain of the orations of Dio 
of Prusa, often called Dio Chrysostom.^^ 

(1). Dio of Prusa 

Dio’s speech known as the Olympic, and having for sub- 
title The Primary Conception of God, opens with a proem 
characteristic of the form, an introduction separable, ad- 
justable, ostensibly impromptu, but none the less follow- 
ing a type. A fable of the owl — occasional oratory seems 
inevitably to begin with a story — leads to other proverbs, 
to historical allusions, to the speaker’s profession of mod- 
esty, sincerity, and homeliness. “I am just come from 
the Getee. Shall I tell you about this interesting people? ” 
A rhetor’s offering the choice of theme to the audience 
might be merely conventional; for Dio effectively recalls 

*®See Chapter V. B. 

The definitive discussion of Dio is that of H. von Amim cited above 
in foot-note 18. The latest complete edition is that of J. de Amim, Ber- 
lin, 1893. A translation by W. E. Waters is announced for the JLoeb Clas- 
sical Library. Meantime Professor Waters’s translation of Oratio XII 
(discussed below) is printed in Volume XIV (1919-1922) of the Colonnade, 
published by the Andiron Club of New York University, 1922, pages 183- 
201. The translation below of Oratio -LII is my own. 
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it by adding: “Here at Olympia, beside your wondrous 
statue of the Olympian, shall I not rather speak of Zeus 
himself? “ 

So is approached a discourse upon embodiments of deity 
in poetry and in sculpture, a lecture carefully conducted 
from point to point, and delivered doubtless in these words, 
certainly by this plan, in more than one welcoming city. 
Such a prepared address needed only the adjustment of 
the proem to the place and the occasion.^^ The lecture 
itself remained substantially the same. This one makes 
first the following points. 

The knowledge of Zeus comes through nature; men become 
aware of him as the nourisher of them all. To such realiza- 
tion is added that of poetry, of cult, and finally of the arts of 
painting and sculpture, not to mention the theories of the phi- 
losophers. Limiting ourselves to poetry and sculpture, let us 
begin (49) with Phidias, whose marvelous statue here compels 
our admiration. Does this statue embody deity truly? 

That question was answered to the Athenians of the 
same generation quite differently, by a speaker less differ- 
ent than his conclusion, a Roman Jew of Tarsus, one 
Paul. Dio goes on, after an encomium of Phidias: 

Phidias might well reply that it is true to tradition as that 
is conceived and defined by the poets (55-57), that since we 
yearn for a personal divine, the human body is its best expres- 
sion, and that Homer too (62) made his gods human. 

There follows a comparison of sculpture with poetry (70). 
Though this stresses unduly, perhaps, the mere range of 
verbal suggestion, it make none the less clearly a funda- 
mental distinction. 

** H. von Amira (op. cit. 171) finds manuscript evidence of several such 
adjustable preludes. Compare those preserved in the Florida of Apuleius, 
e. g. page 227, above. 
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“Again, besides this, the very conditions of working out a 
conception in sculpture impose one form for each statue, a 
form immovable and permanent, [yet] such as to comprehend 
in itself the god’s whole nature and power; but poets may 
easily include in their poetic many forms and all sorts of 
shapes, for they add such movements or repose as they 
think appropriate to each moment, actions too, words, and 
finally, I think, the illusion of time.” 

So (Phidias is supposed to go on) my Zeus, embodying in a 
single representation the typical Greek conception (74) of the 
ruler of an ordered world, shows him as gentle, grave, serene, 
as giver, father, savior, protector, and yet does not exclude 
his other aspects (75). How could I represent him (78) 
continually hurling the thunderbolt, sending rain or stretching 
the rainbow, renewing battle-lust? Our art is adjusted to the 
immediate and clear test of actual seeing (79). 

An encomium of Phidias, a discours de circonstance^ has 
been made to involve two large principles of artistic 
theory. The first is ethical, expressing a fundamental 
relation of art to human life. Art, and especially poetry, 
is a revelation to us of what we vaguely feel to be divine; 
it interprets communal experience as communal vision. 
The second is aesthetic, deriving a difference of technic 
from the fundamental difference between stimulating 
mental images by successive verbal suggestions, visual, 
auditory, motor, and actually representing to the eye 
alone all together and all at once. While poetry ranges 
through successive suggestions, sculpture focuses stat- 
ically by typical representation. Though it is easy to 
read into these principles from modem criticism more than 
Dio intended, they can hardly be regarded as less than 
penetrative and fundamental. The first, often reafiBrmed 
in modem times and sometimes apparently r^iscovered, 
is often implied in ancient criticism. Dio’s contribution 
is to formulate it explicitly, and to express it with un- 
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usual warmth. The second is clear, though less explicit, 
in Aristotle’s Poetic, It is ignored by both Horace and 
Plutarch.^^ As Dio’s words went down the ancient wind, 
so Lessing’s almost identical distinction has not pre- 
cluded much bland modern confusion of the arts. 

More and more a moralist as his life advanced, turning 
from rhetor into preacher, Dio nevertheless maintains a 
variety reminding us that this form of oratory had great 
range. The prelude of his Euboica^ extensively descrip- 
tive of simple frontier life, is almost a short story. Quite 
different from the conventional expatiation, which Dio 
elsewhere does not despise, it shows him expert not only 
in the theory of narrative, but also in its practise. Some 
of his discourses are less speeches than what we should 
call essays. The one on Practise in Speaking is in topics, 
plan, and style quite conventional. The remarkable one 
on Greek drama is as it stands an essay in literary criticism. 
By the insertion of recited passages it could easily and ef- 
fectively have been expanded into a lecture; but even 
without these it is both sustained and suggestive. 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, ORATIO LH 

iESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND EURIPIDES, OR THE 
BOW OF PHILOCTETES 

1. [I rose early, walked, meditated, prayed, exercised, 

bathed, breakfasted.] 2. I chanced upon certain tragedies 

**See the following sections. 

** For the significance of the well-known passage in the Laokodn, and of 
the psychological formulation of Lemattre, see my College Composition, 
page 183. For further discussion of this oration, see Ehemann, Die XII 
Rede von Dio Chrysostom, Kaiserlautem, 1895. See also W. A. Mont- 
gomery, Dio Chrysostom as a Homeric Critic, Baltimore, 1901 (Johns 
Hopkins dissertation). 

n«pi X 670 U d<r«rVeais, Oratio XVIII, de Arnim, II, page 250. 
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of the masters, ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, all upon 
the same theme. It is that of the theft of the bow and arrows 
of Philoctetes — perhaps one should say the seizure. At any 
rate, Philoctetes was deprived of his arms by Odysseus, and 
himself brought to Troy, largely of his own free will, partly 
also by the persuasion of necessity, since he was bereft of the 
arms which provided at once his living on the island, his cour- 
age in such disease, and his glory. 3. Well, I feasted on the 
spectacle, and I reflected that even if I had been at Athens in 
their time, I could not have seen all three great men in compe- 
tition. Some, indeed, did see the competition of the young 
Sophocles with the old ^Eschylus, and of the older Sophocles 
with the younger Euripides; but Euripides was quite outside 
of the generation of iEschylus, and competed with him seldom, 
if ever, in the same drama. My having all three to read to- 
gether seemed a revel, and a fresh consolation for my inability 
[to see them]. 

4. Well, I imagined myself putting the plays on quite splen- 
didly, and tried to fix my attention as a judge of the first tragic 
choruses. But though I had taken my oath, I could not have 
given a decision; nor, for all me, would any of those masters 
have been held inferior. The greatness of mind in iEschylus 
and his sense of tradition, as well as his austerity of thought 
and expression, seemed appropriate to tragedy and to the an- 
cient heroic ethics — nothing contrived or glib or low. 5. Even 
Odysseus he introduced as shrewd and crafty in the way of 
that time, [a way] so far removed from the baseness of to-day 
that what is really traditional [in iEschylus] seems beyond those 
who now try to be simple and high-minded. 

When Athena transforms him, nothing more is needed to 
keep Philoctetes in ignorance of who he is. So Homer made 
the story, and after him Euripides. Therefore, if some un- 
friendly critic should accuse ^Eschylus of taking no care as to 
how Odysseus shall be convincing without being recognized by 
Philoctetes, (6) his defense, I think, would be as follows. 
While the time was not, perhaps, so great that the , character 
could not be sustained (i. e., through ten years), yet the dis- 
ease of Philoctetes, his misery, and his having passed the in- 
terim in a desert are sufiScient to make plausible his not recog- 
nizing Odysseus. For many have experienced the same lapse. 
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some from weakness, some from misfortune. No, the ehorus 
had no need, as in Euripides, to excuse themselves lo him. 
7. Both [poets] represented the ehorus as composed of Lem- 
nians. Euripides has made them at once apologize for their 
former neglect because for so many j^ears they liad not come 
to Philoctetes or helped him at all. iEschylus simply brought 
on the chorus — a method far more tragic as well as simpler, 
whereas that of Euripides is more oratorical and precise. If 
[dramatists] could escape all absurdities in their tragedies, 
perhaps there would be reason for not neglecting this; but 
actually they make their heralds accomplish in one day several 
days’ journey. 8. Now the case was not quite that none of 
the Lemnians came to him or gave him any care. Probably 
he would not have passed ten years without finding any help 
at all. Probably he did find it, though rarely and of no great 
account; and no one chose to take him in and tend him because 
of the loathsomeness of his disease. Euripides, forsooth, out 
of his own head introduces Actor, one of the Lemnians, as an 
acquaintance who went out to Philoctetes and often helped 

him . 

9. Neither does it seem to me that any one can justly find 
fault with making [Philoctetes] narrate to tlie chorus, as if they 
did not know it, his abandonment by the Acheeans and every- 
thing else that happened to him; for an unfortunate is wont to 
recount his mishaps often, even to those who know them in 
detail, and wearies those who have no need to hear his woes by 
telling them over and over again. Moreover the deceit of 
Odysseus toward Philoctetes, and the arguments by which he 
induces him, are not only more in character, such as befit a 
hero and unlike the pleas of Eurybatus or Patcecion, but also, 
I think, more convincing. 10. For what need was there of 
manifold art and device with a sick man, and a bowman at 
that, whose strength became useless so soon as one but stood 
near? And the announcing of the mishaps of the Acheeans, 
that Agamemnon was dead, that Odysseus was to blame most 
disgracefully, that the army had perished utterly — all this is 
not only useful for putting Philoctetes in a good humor and 
disposing him to accept the speech of Odysseus, but is not in 
any wise improbable, considering the length of the campaign 
and what had happened not long before through the wrath of 
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Achilles, when Hector almost went to burn the beached 
ships. 

11. The intelligence of Euripides, that unfailing care which 
neither leaves anything unconvincing or unprovided nor simply 
uses actions but [uses them] with all force in the expression, 
is as it were the converse of the habit of dEschylus, being most 
oratorical, most rhetorical, most available for the use of de- 
baters. At the very beginning, for instance, Odysseus has 
been represented in the prologue as revolving in his mind polit- 
ical enthyraemes and at first doubtful of himself, lest while he 
seems to the crowd to be wise and distinguished in intelligence, 
he may be the opposite. 12. It is open to him to live unfretted 
and inactive; but his wish is to be always in deeds and dangers. 
The cause of this, he says, is his emulation of men goodly and 
noble. For these who are bent on good report and universal 
fame willingly undertake the greatest and most diflScult toils. 
“Nothing is born so proud as man.“ Then sapiently and pre- 
cisely he discloses the plot of the drama and why he has come 
to Lemnos. 13. He says he has been transformed by Athena 
so that when he meets Philoctetes he shall not be recognized. 
(Euripides imitates Homer in this; for Homer had Odysseus 
transformed by Athena when he met not only others, but even 
Eumeeus and Penelope.) He says an embassy is about to 
come from the Trojans to Philoctetes, to ask that he offer 
them himself and his arms in return for the kingship of Troy. 
[Thus Euripides] makes the action more various and invents 
occasions for the arguments by which, when he turns them the 
other way around, Odysseus seems most resourceful and most 
sufficient for anything. 

14. He has represented Odysseus as arriving not alone, but 
with Diomed (Homeric this, too). All in all, as I said, through 
all the drama, he displays the greatest intelligence and plausibil- 
ity in action, extraordinary and marvellous force in the speeches, 
dialogue at once sapient and natural and oratorical, and lyrics 
that not only please, but also strongly move to virtue. 

15. Sophocles seems to be between the two, havipg neither 
the austerity and singleness of .^chylus nor the precision and 
sharpness and oratorical cast of Euripides, but a grave and 
magnificent poetic embracing all that is most tragic and most 
eloquent, uniting the greatest charm with sublimity and grav- 
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ity. For his action he has used the best and most convincing 
plan, representing Odysseus as arriving with Neoptolemus, 
since it was fated that Troy should be taken by Neoptolemus 
and by Philoctetes using the bow of Hercules. [He has] Odys- 
seus concealed, but Neoptolemus sending to Philoctetes and 
advising him what to do. He has made the chorus not, as 
^schylus and Euripides, Lemnians, but shipmates of Odys- 
seus and Neoptolemus. 

16. The characters are marvellously grave and free. That 
of Odysseus is much gentler and more single than Euripides 
has made it; that of Neoptolemus, surpassingly single and 
high-bred, first when he wishes to get the better of Philoctetes 
not by craft and deceit, but by force and in the open, then 
when at the instance of Odysseus he has deceived him and 
got possession of the weapons. When Philoctetes becomes 
aware and urges a cheated man’s reproaches, Neoptolemus is 
so moved that he is about to give them back; and even when 
Odysseus intervenes, still at last he gives them, and as he 
gives them tries by argument to make Philoctetes go to Troy 
of his own free will. 17. When Philoctetes will in no wise 
yield nor be persuaded, but begs Neoptolemus to keep his 
promise of taking him back to Greece, he undertakes that and 
is ready to do it, till the intervention of Hercules wins the 
consent of Philoctetes to embark for Troy. 

17. The lyrics have not so much of the sententious and 
hortatory as those of Euripides, but a marvellous charm and 
magnificence. Not at random Aristophanes said of him: 
“The mouth of Sophocles is anointed with honey, as if he 
had licked the box.” 

Conventional as this is in making the usual contrast 
between iEschylus and Euripides, with Sophocles as a 
golden mean, it defines these distinctions afresh with 
suggestive precision. Moreover, the essay is free from 
the usual preoccupation with diction. What is said on 
that point, though not original, is tersely subordinated. 
If the manuscript is complete, therefore, the close upon 
the quotation from Aristophanes gives a false emphasis; 
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for the criticism as a whole is quite different from the 
usual comparison of style with style. 

Plot, indeed, is not developed extensively as a separate 
item; but it is clearly implied in the treatment of char- 
acterization. The constant theme is motivation, the 
bringing out of character through the movement of the 
plot, the dramatic management of j)ersons through in- 
teraction. Thus Dio has made his criticism singularly 
consistent. Instead of merely appreciating one dramatist 
after the other, he has made his comparison progressive. 
The oral criticism uttered by Greek and Roman rhetors 
of the Empire, we may guess from what has survived 
in manuscript, was not often either so sustained or so 
free from the bias of rhetoric. Perhaps Dio’s unusual 
grasp came from his missionary sense of the tradition of 
Hellenism. 

D. Plutarch’s How Youth SHOULD Read Poetry 

Literary criticism has often taken direction from phi- 
losophy. In ancient criticism such a slant was habitual. 
Most ancient critics show definite preoccupation with 
some school of philosophy.^ For example, there was a 
Stoic theory of style; and ‘*the cesthetic theories of 
Pansetius are reproduced in the first book of Cicero’s 
De offidis.** ^ Such cases are typical even to the in- 

* Quomodo adoUscens 'poetaa audire debeat, in the collection generally en- 
titled Moralia, Fot English translations of the Morals see the preface to 
F. M. Padelford*s modem translation of this particular essay, Essays on 
ike Study and Use qf Poetry by Plutarch and Basil the Great, New Yorit, 
1902 (Yale Studies in English, XV). Padelford has added a concise and 
suggestive introduction on Plutarch’s theory of poetry. 

^ This bald statement may be confirmed by the more coinprehensive 
histories of Latin literature. 

*G. C. Fiske, The Plain Style in the Scipionic Circle, University ol 
Wisconsin Stadia in Language and Literature, 8, page 62. 
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volving of eesthetics with ethics; for ancient literary 
criticism, more generally and avowedly than modern, 
is etliical. Aristotle is almost alone in proposing for 
poetic principles frankly aesthetic. The general tend- 
ency of ancient criticism is to give poetic a moral color. 
This ethical direction of critical thought confirmed the 
tendency to conceive poetic in terms of rhetoric. Not 
only are the implications of rhetoric inevitably moral, 
but the theories of rhetoric associated with ancient the- 
ories of morals were often extended to include even poetic 
expression. Ancient poetic was thus rhetoricated partly 
by being moralized. 

An extreme instance of this ancient habit is Plutarch’s 
Greek treatise of the first century, How Youth Should 
Read Poetry, Here the familiar idea that poetry is a 
means of ethical education is so expounded as to reveal 
the limits of Plutarch’s conception. He is not merely, 
as grarrvniaiicus commenting Homer in school, offering 
poetry as a propaedeutic to philosophy; he is repeating 
a narrow and commonplace aesthetic. His treatment of 
imitation, ignoring Aristotle’s use of that term,^ has in 
mind faithfulness to fact. Ignoring also the Aristotelian 
idea of poetic movement, he repeats the commonplace 
and misleading analogy from painting with a barren 
literalness. 

“We shall still more thoroughly ground the young man, 
if, on introducing him to poetry, we explain to him that it is 
an imitative art and agent, analogous to painting. Not only 
must he be made acquainted with the common saying that 

**See above, page 141. 

**See Nettleship, Lectures and Essays^ Second Series, page 49 (on 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus). For the pictorial habit of much ancient 
description see above, page 217, on Ovid, and compare Croiset, Hisi^ de 
la litt, grecque, V. pages 771 and following. 
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poetry is vocal painting, and painting silent poetry, but we 
must also teach him that when we see a painting of a lizard, 
an ape, or the face of Thersites, our pleasure and surprise are 
occasioned, not by the beauty of the object, but by the like- 
ness of the painting to it. . . . In such instances it is es- 
pecially important that the young man come to understand 
that we do not praise the action imitated, but the art, pro- 
vided the subject is treated accurately.” 

Poetry is pictorial in this sense not to authors whose 
creative bent is distinctively dramatic or narrative, but 
to the describers and expatiators, not to Vergil, but to 
Ovid. 

For this narrow conception of poetic truth Plutarch’s 
recurring terms are not merely narrow; they are dis- 
tinctly rhetorical. They are the very ones commonly 
used by rhetoricians to describe success in prosopopoeia,^^ 
or characterization according to type. That Plutarch 
means them so is clear in section x on characterization in 
Homer. 

“It is worth while, in this connection, to notice the con- 
duct of Agamemnon; for he passes Sthenelus by without no- 
ticing him, yet he does not neglect Odysseus, but answers 
him, * seeing how he was wroth, and took back his saying.’ 
Had he apologized to all, he would have appeared undigni- 
fied and servile, and had he disdained all, arrogant and un- 
reasonable. . . . It is also a good idea to take notice of the 
difference between the ways in which a discreet man and a 
pompous soothsayer addresses a crowd. ThusCalchas . . . 
One should notice as well the differences in racial character- 
istics. For example, the Trojans rush ferociously to battle 
with savage cries, but the Greeks *m silence feared their 

in, in Padelford’s translation, which b followed m this and the other 
quotations. 

^ dfUHov, fticosy wplwQif, iriBavQt, Padelford, page 24, points out their 
narrowness. 

•• See above, pages 71-73, and also pages 99, 218. 
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captains’; for to fear officers in the presence of the enemy is 
the mark of heroism and obedience. . . . Hence foresight 
is Grecian and civil; rashness, barbaric and rude; the one to 
be emulated, the other to be avoided.” 

In a word, Plutarch’s moralizing of poetic is definitely 
rhetorical. For the schools of philosophy generally poetic 
was incidental to the consideration of diction; for him 
it was indistinguishable in method. 

E. Horace’s Ars Poetica 

That the unsystematic epistolary reflections of a Latin 
poet on poetry should for centuries have influenced crit- 
icism of poetic more than the searching analysis and 
consecutive synthesis of the gn^atest Greek philosopher 
has seemed strange to the point of irony. Not only was 
Horace quoted while Aristotle was forgotten, but even 
after the recovery of the Poetic he was quoted still. He 
is quotable. He abounds in sententice; and they have a 
long life. Though he would have been himself the first 
to smile at the putting of his epistle to the Pisos beside 
Aristotle’s Poeticy he knew none the less the sort of criti- 
cism that people like. We have been often reminded that 
Ars Poetica is neither Horace’s title nor accurately de- 
scriptive. But it is a title naturally given by gramma- 
rians who hardly conceived poetic as a distinct technic, 
and naturally accepted by readers who found Horace’s 
epigrams no less suggestive because they were detached. 

1 Certainly the epistle is not an ars; but certainly its criti- 
cism has enough shrewdness, lucidity, brilliancy, adapt- 
ability to the short flights of ordinary thinking on the 
subject, to explain all its popularity. One need not be 
cynical to think that the poetic of a Horace will usually 
be more popular than the poetic of an Aristotle. 
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At the risk of wronging Horace, his editors and other 
critics have tried to brief this epistle. Wickham, for 
instance, finds three parts: (1) 1-118, “the original prin- 
ciples of poetry, unity of conception, choice of words, style 
of diction;” (2) 119 284, characterization in drama, the 
Greek practise of drama; (3) 285-end, “the two aims of 
poetry, the necessity of excellence.” But this is not a divi- 
sion at all. Wilkins,^^ admitting diflSculties of sequence, 
even digressions and repetitions, nevertheless finds “three 
main sections”: (1) 1-72, unity of style and (X)nception; 

(2) 73-288, application of “these general principles . . to 
the various kinds of poetry, and especially to the drama”; 

(3) 189-476, requisites for cultivating poetry, and diflS- 
culties. None of these coincides with any of Wick- 
ham’s. Plessis more cautiously says: “His principal 
counsels are three: the importance of composition and 
of the harmony of the parts, the supremacy of taste, 
perfection of craftsmanship.” Three again, and again 
not the same three. Could there be clearer proof that 
the epistle is not logical, nor even consecutive? 

Since it is in fact one of the least consecutive of Hor- 
ace’s epistles, so expert a composer must have meant 
it to be taken, as it has been taken, not as a logical prog- 
ress, but as a collection of sententia. These, whate^ er 
their particular source or sources,®^ may safely be taken 
as geperally current in Grseco-Roman literary circles. 

The Works of Horace, Oxford, 1891, Volume II, page 384. 

The Epieties of Horace, London, 1889, page 334. 

* La po^eie laJtine, Paris, 1909, page 320. 

^ Nettleship’s hypothesis, that Horace, “writing with a Greek treatise 
before him, was using it for practical application to the particular cir- 
cumstances of bis own time,” and that the Greek treatise was probably 
by Neoptolemus of Parium {Lectures and Essays, I. 168), is rejected by 
Wickham (page 385). 
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Thus they have the more significance; for Horace’s orig- 
inality is hardly in conception. His contribution to 
criticism, like Cicero’s, is in finality of phrase. The max- 
ims that have echoed so often down the corridors of 
criticism have the carrying power of simplicity. 

Denique sit quod vis, simplex dumtaxat et unum (23). 

Lucidus ordo (41). 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto (99). 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi (102). 

Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet (127). 

DiflScile est proprie eommunia dicere (128). 

Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus (139). 

Semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 

Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit (148). 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 

Aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae (333). 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci (343). 

Ut pictura poesis (361). 

Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non di, non concessere columnee (372). 

Commonplaces some of these must have been even in 
Horace’s time; but they have persisted in criticism be- 
cause he stamped them. 

The one that is most clearly a distinctive principle of 
poetic is the familiar ** Semper ad eventum festinat,'" etc. 
(148). The idea of so adjusting the time of the plot as to 
insure a significant beginning and a continuous and ac- 
celerated movement up to an issue is central in Greek 
drama. That Horace applies it to epic evinces no sharp 
discrimination of technic. Ut pictura poesis (361) is not, 
as in Plutarch,^ a comparison of the technic of poetry 
with that of painting; it merely insists that a poem, 
as a picture, be judged according to its kind, accord- 
** See above, section D. 
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ing to its specific object. Horace may, indeed, im- 
ply a vindication of his own poems beside those of 
longer reach and more sustained power; or he may be 
merely repeating his dominant idea of appropriateness; 
but in either case he is not formulating a principle of 
jx>etic. The rule of five acts (189), wherever he got it, is 
not vital. Though he spends more time on drama than 
on any other mode, though he uses Aristotle, he does not 
carry out the principle of dramatic movement. 

The conception of characterization is clearly rhetorical, 

“It will matter much whether a god speak or a hero, ripe 
age or the ardor of budding youth, a matron of authority or 
an anxious nurse, a traveling merchant or a farmer bound to 
his field, a Colchian or an Assyrian, a Theban or an Argive. 
Follow tradition, or invent what fits each character. If ^ 
perchance your poem revives time-honored Achilles, let the 
active, touchy, stubborn, fierce hero think that laws were not 
made for him, and rest his claim on arms. Let Medea be 
cruel and unconquered, Ino tearful, Ixion faithless, Orestes 
gloomy/’ (114-124.) 

“Each time of life demands your study of its habits. As 
natures and years move on, you must assign to each what is 
appropriate. The boy who is old enough to answer when he 
is spoken to, and steps off firmly, yearns to play with his 
mates, takes offense as quickly as he lays it by, and changes 
from hour to hour. The beardless youth ...” (156-178.) 

and so on through Horace’s seven ages of man. Thus | 
stripped of their style, these counsels might have come j 
from any classical rhetoric. Nothing was more firmly 
fixed in the tradition of the schools than characterization 
according to age, sex, race, occupation. Such character- - 
ization by type suflices for prosopopcda in school, for 
the fathers and sons and pirates of dedamatib, for even 
the spendthrifts and slaves and parasites of Latin com- 
edy; it does not suflSce for CEdipus or Neoptolemus, for 
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' Medea or Dido. Nor is the difference merely in degree; 
it is in the distinctively poetic habit of creating. Poetic 
movement, if Horace indeed glimpses it as distinct from 
that of rhetoric, he does not fully define; poetic charac- 
terization he seems not to regard as distinct at all. 

Indeed, most of the Ars Poetica applies equally to ara 
rhetorica. 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetfle, 

Aut simil et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae (333-4). 

li or atores be substituted for poet(B we have the familiar 
docerey delectare of rhetoric, as we have it in the summary 
miscuit utile dulci (343) ; and with Horace the movere that 
remains hardly suggests a different technic. Si vis me 
flere, doleridum est (102) will be found in Cicero and Quin- 
tilian. The counsel of congruity with which he begins, 
and to which he reverts again and again, is a preoccupa- 
tion of ancient rhetoric. No better phrase has been found 
for the progress of a speech than luddus ordo (41); and 
the iunctura (47) to which it is immediately applied is a 
term of composition In the thought of Horace’s circle the 
distinction between rhetoric and poetic as two movements, 
two ways of composing, seems to have been inactive. 
Rather Horace seems to think of composition as generally 
constant throughout various forms, and as involving 
mainly the control of conception by congruity and plan, 
of expression by adaptation and finish. That such ideas 
were salutary when declam, atio had begun to threaten both 
rhetoric and poetic, and that they are salutary still, no 
one should deny; but they make no contribution to the 
distinctive development of poetic. 

Grammarians, rhetors, philosophers, men of letters 
seem thus to converge under the Empire toward a poetic 
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strongly tinged with rhetoric, no longer distinct as a 
movement having its own technic. The inference, though 
not conclusive, is suggestive as an hypothesis. Less con- 
clusive, but still suggestive, is the further inference that! 
this habit of critical thought was intensified in the spe- 
cifically Latin tradition. In sustained emotional move- 
ment the jEneid is solitary; and even while it was revered, 
its poetic seems less influential than that of Ovid. Vergil 
had turned for his poetic from the newer Greek ways 
adopted by his countrymen to the tradition interpreted 
by Aristotle. That older tradition is no longer active in 
the poetic descending from the Roman Empire through 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

The ancient experience with rhetoric and with poetic 
is seen in retrospect as typical. The theory of rhetoric 
as the energizing of knowledge and the humanizing of 
truth is explicitly the philosophy of Aristotle and im- 
plicitly that of Cicero, Tacitus, Quintilian. What the 
later ancient professors of rhetoric had rather in mind is 
the training of immediate personal effectiveness; and this 
theory of rhetoric as the art of the speaker is at once as 
old as the other and as permanent. Its name is sophistic. 
Aristotle deprecated it in his first chapter; St. Augustine 
turned his back on it at the end of the ancient world; but 
meantime it had been for centuries, and it has been again 
and again, a popular pedagogy. Further discussion of 
these traditions, and of such details as the persistence of 
classical metric after the beat of more popular stress 
rhythms had become insistent, is properly historical. 
Historical interpretation of the ancient lore of composition 
and of its influence in the middle ages is* relegated to 
another volume. The expository task of this one concludes 
naturally with the completion of the ancient experience. 




TABULAR INDEX OF LATIN AND 
GREEK RHETORICAL TERMS 


The references are to pages. The terms are also included 
alphabetically in the General Index, and may be explored in the 
indexes of the Cope and Sandys Aristotle, the Wilkins Cicero, 
the Rhys Roberts Dionysius, and the other editions cited in the 
bibliographical notes at the head of each section. 

The plan is generally that of Quintilian (see pages 63-66). 

The Greek terms of drama and epic may be found in the 
General Index and, through the tabular view of Aristotle’s 
Poetic on pages 135-139, in the Greek index of Bywater’s edition. 

I. TrpoYO/ii'&o’/xara, 63, 68, 228 

A. grammatica, 66, 68, 73, 102, 226-229, 240 

1. prselectio, 63, 64, 66, 226 

2. ftCdos, chria, Karao-Kcm;, etc,, 63, 68, 72 

3. pronuntiatio (see VII below) 

B. rhetorica, 64, 68, 71, 73, 88, 90, 94 (see sub-headings) 

1. fabula, argumentum, historia, 64 

2. laudatio, iyKiifiLov; comparatio, orvyKptcrts, 64, (234- 

238) 

8. materia, 66, 69, 73, 78, 88 

4. amplificatio, exaggeratio, 25, 44, 55, 64, 

98, 124, 127 

5. ethopoeia, iJ^OTrowi, 68, 71, 187; prosopopoeia, 

TTpoariOTTOtroiia, 71, 72, 73, 99, 218, 222, 241, 245 

6. declamatio, 46, 48, 68-74, 87, 88, 89, 90, 94- 

97, 100, 101, 187, 190, 210, 218, 220, 221, 225, 229, 
245, 246 

(a) suasorise, 64, 70, 72, 73, 88, 90, 91, 218 

(b) contTOversifle, 62, 64, 70, 72, 73, 87, 88, 89, 90, 

91-96 


249 
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II. genera dicendi, 8, 14, 15, 35, 64 

A. deliberativum, <tv/jl/3ovX€vtlk6v 

B. iudiciale, hiKaviKov, 93, 100 

C. demonstrativum, 33, 130, 230-238 

III. ratio dicendi 

A. docere,ST;Xa)<r(u, 8i3a(r<caA.ui, 24, 51, 56, 95, 246 (Cicero) 

B. conciliare, delectare, 51-52, 58, 120; cf. 11, 12, 

18, 50 (Cicero) 

C. movere, 51-52, 58, 65, 120, 246; cf. ira^os, 12, 18, 25, 

32, 50 (Cicero) 

A', sententiae, 1, 45, 97, 99, 100 (Seneca) 

B'. divisio, 83, 97, 98, 99, 100 
C'. colores, 97-100 

1. l[K<t>paaL^, 68, 203, 218 

rV. inventio, elipeo-ts, 21, 42, 43, 47-61, 64, 65, 67, 76, 
85, 100, 104, 123, 135 

A. status, crracrt?, 36, 49-51, 65, 67, 74-76, 77, 98 

1. coniectura, status coniecturalis, (rro^acrfio^ 

2. finis, status definitivus, opos 

3. qualitas, status generalis, irotorrjs 

B. irtirrct?, 8, 10, 46 

1 . ^LTCXyOL 

2 . hrn^OL 

(a) rjOoSy Tratfos, 50 (and see above under III) 

(b) TowoL, 14, 15, 20; sedes argumentorum, 51, 74 

(c) confirmatio (see below under V) 

V. dispositio, collocatio, rd^is, olKovoiila, 22, 33, 34, 42, 
47, 52, 64, 65, 77, 85, 100, 103, 104, 107, 123, 135 
(cf. arOpra^LS, 127) 

A. exordium, irpooifiiov, 33, 47, 53, 65, 76, 78, 95 

B. propositio, 7rpd^«ns; partitio, 34, 65 

C. narratio, Stiyyiyo-is, 34, 35, 47, 53, 65, 68, 76, 95, 99 

D. confirmatio, dTrdSet^ts, 65 (for sub-headings see Quin- 

tilian V) 

1. iyOvjjLTjfui, 36 

2 . wapdScLyfia, 20 , 36 
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E. refutatio. Averts, 20, 65 

1. petitio principii, post hoc, reductio ad absurdum, 20 

2. altercatio, 65 

F. peroratio, CTrtAoyos, 36, 65 

VI. elocutio, 21-33, 42, 44, 53-55, 56, 64, 78-82, 

100, 102-131 

A. genera, 56, 58, 59 

1. tenue 

2. medium 

3. grande 

(a) sublimitas, 122-131 (cf. &apfui vs, av^iyeris, 
127) 

B. electio, CKAoy^, 25, 53, 65, 103, 104 

1. proprietas, 53 

2. perspicuitas, 24, 53 

3. omatus 

(a) imagines, tfyavrfuruu, 23, 24, 81, 127 

(b) tropi, Tpowoi (for classification of tropes see 

Quintilian VIII. vi) 

(c) figures, <rx^/juiTa (for classification of figures see 

Quintilian IX) 

C. compositio, orw^certs, 25-33, 53, 58-61, 65, 67, 79, 83, 

102-122, 125, 202, 210, 246 

1. numerus, ^v$fi6s, 25-31, 56, 58-61 

(a) periodus, ambitus, circuitus, wepCohaSt 27-30, 60 

(1) membra, #ca>Aa, 28, 60 

(2) incisa, Kopbpjara, 28, 60 

(b) clausula, 27, 28, 60, 61, 79 

2. decorum, to TrpeVov, 25, 32, 119, 241 

3. Ivcpycux, 31, 32 

4. appx)vC(u: avcrr-iypa, yXae^vpa, ciJKpaTOS, 119 

D. facilitas, 66, 79, 80, 81, 95 

1. cogitatio, meditatio, 73, 80, 83 

2. silva, 80 

Vn. prohuntiatio, actio, irSKpiar is, 21-24, 42,48, 53, 64, 
67 

VIII. memoria, 82-84, 90, 95 
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Achilles Tatius, 

acting, 22. 23, 73, 147, 156, 173, 
175, 176, 187, 191 
actw (21-24), 42, 64, 67. (156), 
(173), (174) 

action, 140, 141, 145, 147, 151, 
161, 184, 186, 192 
adaptation, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 
32. 53, 66. 72, 73, 74, 76. 104, 
114, 115, 119, 245, 246 
Mneid, 192, 195, 197-215, 216, 
219, 225, 241, 247 
^schylus, 169, 171, 177, 180, 219, 
238 

29 

Alcidamas, 82 

Alexandrian, 218, 221, 222, 228 
allegory. 180, 218, 221 
alliteration, 216 
allusion, 204, 212, 213 
altercatiOt 65 
Ammon, G., 104 

amplification, 25, 39, 44, 55, 64, 
98, 124, 127, 173, 192, 201, 209, 
217, 220, 222 

dpayKoXot, (150), (151), (152), (155) 
(see causation) 

difayvd>piffis, (145), 152, 156 (see 
recognition) 
analogy, 20 
dv6rip6i, 119 
antithesis, 31 
dir65ei{4S, {confirmaHo), 65 


Apollonius, 207, 215 
appropriateness, 24, 119, 145, 245, 
246 (see adaptation) 
a prum^ 20 

Apuleius, 221-223, 227-228, 230, 
231, 232 
Archilochus, 124 
argument, 36, 65, 128 
argumentum, 64 

Aristotle, Rhetoric, 2, 4, 5, 6-36, 
38, 40, 43, 58, 59, 67, 79, 83, 
100, 112, 120, 126, 129, 130, 
131, 247; Poetic, 112, 132-168, 
172, 175, 176, 179, 180, 196, 
198, 225, 234, 240, 242, 245, 247 
dpfjiovla, 26 

Arnira, H. von, 80, 230, 232 
Are Poetica (Horace), 210, 225, 
234, 242-247 

articulation, 204, 205, 219 
artificiality, 71, 211, 217 
daKTjaif, 185, 234 
Attic, 61. 228 

audience, 11, 12, 17-20, 23, 164, 
171, 174, 184, 191, 192 
Augustine. St., 75, 97, 131, 247 
Aulus Gellius, 229 

{amplificoHo), 127 
aUfTiipfn, 119 

Bacchylides, 124 
Bacon, 128 
balance, 31, 58 
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Baldwin, C. S.. 8, 30, 107, 114, 234 
Beowulf, 192, 195, 197 
Blair, 4 
Boissier, 87 

Bornecque, H., 37, 87, 89, 90, 97, 
98, 99, 100 
Boulanger, A., 230 
Browning, 117, 127 
Brunetidre, 167, 179, 214 
Butcher, S. H., 132, 135, 141, 142, 
153 

Bywater, I., 132, 134, 135, 140, 
146, 147, 153, 155, 156, 157, 166 

Cadence, 27, 28, 59-61, 79 
Caeciliua of Calacte, 105 
Capperonier, 74 
Carlyle, 119 

catharsis, 145, 147, 152,154,155, 164 
causation in drama, 148-152, 154, 
155, 197, 207 
Cauaeret, C., 38 
character in an audience, 18, 19 
characterization in oratory, 71, 72, 
76, 98, 99; in drama, 134, 141, 
145, 148, 154-156, 161, 163, 174. 
176-180, 184, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
239; in Vergil, 207-211; in Ovid. 
219; in Apuleius, 222; by types, 
210-211 (see prowpopceia) 
Chariton. 222 
Chaucer, 107, 176, 218 
Chickering, E. C., 186, 187 
chorus. 157, 173, 174-176, 186 
chria, 63, 68, 78 

Cicero. 5, 37-61, 75, 78, 87, 88, 90, 
103, 105, 109, 120, 124, 127, 191, 
207, 225, 239, 244, 246, 247 
Clark, D. L., 224 
clauses, 21, 28-31, 58, 60, 114, 
118, 119, 120 

clausula, 27, (28), 60, 61, 79 
close (see conclusion) 
cogiUUio, 80, 83 


coherence (see consecutiveness) 
Colin. I’Abb^, 37, 59 
coUocatio (see dispositio) 
colores, 97, 98, 99, 100 
comedy, 140, 144; — Latin, 188- 
192;— New. 188, 190 
communal. 170-172. 174-176, 177, 
192-196, 233 
comparatio, 64 

comparison and parallel, 64, 234- 
238 

complication, of plot, 156 
compositio, (25-33), 53, (58-61), 
65, 67, 79, 83, (102-122), (124), 
125, (173), (202), (210), 246 
c&nciliare (one of the three tasks of 
oratory), 51-52, 58, 65 
conclusion, 146, 147, 150, 152, 158, 
160, 161, 164, 165, 181, 184, 185, 
194, 207, 244 (see peroration, 
Kara(rTpo4>'fi) 

concrete for vividness, 12, 20, 22, 
24, 35, 40, 81, 128, 129, 194, 202, 
212-213 
confirmatio, 65 

coniectura {status coniecturalis, see 
status) 

connotation, 173, 198, 203, 212- 
213 (see allusion, concrete, 
rhythm, verse) 

consecutiveness, 34, 52, 77, 78, 98, 
127, 134, 135, 149, 150, 152, 
160-162, 182, 184, 185, 187, 
194, 200, 202, 203, 205, 219, 221, 
222, 223, 229, 244, 246 
consistency, 150, 151, 154, 155, 
156, 200, 201, 204 
continuity (see consecutiveness) 
controversuB, 62, 64, 70, 72, 73, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 91-94, 95, 96 
convention, 217-218, 234 
Cooper, Lane, 122, 132, 189 
Cope, E. M.. 6, 7, 10, 19 
correlation, 6, 9, 11, 14, 16, 40, 68 
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creation, 141, 142, 14S, 151, 159, 
164, 194-195, 209, 215, 220, 246 
crisis, 2, 154, 158, 160, 161, 164, 
204, 209 (see ire/owr^eia) 
criticism, 56, 102, 130, 224-247;— 
by classification, 227, 228; — of 
texts, 228 
Croce, B., 167 
Croiset, A., 221 , 228, 2 t 0 
Croll, M. W.. 27, 61 
Cruttwell, C. T., 91, 216, 218, 219 

Dance, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 
158, 175, 176 
Dante, 199, 207, 208 
debate, 9, 65, 100 
declamatio, 46, 48, 64, 67, 68-73, 
74, 87, 88 , 89, 90, 94-97, 100, 
101, 187, 190, 210, 218, 220, 221, 
225, 229, 245, 246 
definition (see status) 
deliberative oratory, 8 , 14, 15, 16, 
18, 35, 36, 64, 90, 210 
delivery in oratory, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
48, 53, 58, 63, 66 ; — in drama, 

156, 173, 174, 187 
demonstralivus, 64 
Demosthenes, 30, 61, 118, 121 , 

124, 126, 127, 128 
denoHment (see solution) 
DeQuincey, T., 4 

description, 68 , 98, 1^4, 201-203, 
212, 217, 218, 220, 221, 222, 229, 
234, 241 

De Sublimitaie, 4, 122-131 

deus ex machinal 156, 201 

dialectic (see logic) 

dialogue, 40, 135, 139, 187, 209, 222 

diduota, 126 (145) 

dlapfia, 127 • 

dictation, 80 

diction, 1, 2, 21-38, 57, 145, 148, 

157, 172-174, 211-213, 215 (see 
style) 


51 ^ 7170-15 (narratio), (33), 34, 35, 65 
5i#cavtx6s {iudicialis)^ 8 , 15, 35, 64 
Dio Chrysostom, or Dio of Prusa, 
225, 230-239 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 21, 
102-122, 125, 130, 131, 198, 228 
discovery (see recognition) 
dispositio, 21, 33, 34, 42, 47, 52, 64, 
65, 66 , 77, 85, 100, 103, 104, 123, 
135 

dithyramb, 140, 144 
diirisio, 83, 97, 98, 99, 100 
docere (one of the three tasks of 
oratory), 51, 56, 65, 95, 246 
Donnelly, F. P., 76 
Doxopater, 105 

drama, 133-192, 205-207, 208, 215, 
229, 245 

dramatis persoruB (see persoruB) 

Economy, 181, 185, 202 , 209 
kcrivains d'idies et ecrivains 
dHmagee, 4, 134 
Egger, M., 103 

elKbt, (150), (151), (152), (155), 
241 

ikkoyif (electio), 25, 65, 103 
U<Ppa(TLS, 68 , 203, 218 
elaboration, 211-212 
electio, 25, 53, 65, 67, 103, 104 
Elizal^than ^ama, 141, 153, 162, 
179 

docutiOf 21, 42, 44, 53-55, 56, 64, 
65, 67, 78-82, 100, 102-131 
emotion, 3, 13, 18, 19, 32, 35, 52, 
53, 124, 125, 126, 128, 140, 141, 
145, 147, 148, 163, 165, 175, 210 
emphasis, 100 , 200 , 201 , 202 , 208, 
222 ; — of sentences, 113-114 
lfiirpa«rros, 128 
iya\'^9rji, 128 
4p4py€ia, 31 

enhancing, 17, 44, 147, 17^, 207 
(see style) 
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ivOdfiTifULy 86 

enthymeme, 7, 9, 13, 20, 31, 36, 65 
iTreiaoSnifdrjs, (152) 
epic, 134, 135, 139, 140, 144, 146, 
157, 158, 168, 192-198, 200, 201, 
204, 205, 207, 210, 211, 213-215. 
244 

irndeiKTiKdi (demonstrativus), 8, 14. 

33, 35, 64, 130 
ivlkoyot (peroratio), 36, 65 
episodic, 152 
ethics morals) 
ethopaia, 68, 71 
tHKparos, 119 
27 

euphony, 24, 64, 65 
eOp€<ris (invenito), 21, 64, 65 
Euripides, 3, 128, 156, 169, 171, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 184, 
185, 207, 238 
e^yoTTos, 28, 120 
Evanthius, 191 
Everyman, 180 

exordium, 33, 47, 53, 65, 76, 78 
extempore, 67, 69, 80, 81, 83, 95 
^iBoiroda, 68, 71, 187 

11, (13), 18, 25, 82, 50, 58, 
120, 141 

Fable, 20. 63. 72 

fabnla, 64 

focaUoe, 66. 79, 81 

fairy mistress legend, 177-178 

h^erville, Ch., 63 

fiction in oratorical narrative, 72, 
99, 100, 220, 222, 229 
figures, 24, 31, 124. 128, 129, 201, 
251. VI. B. (see concrete) 
finis (status definitivus, see status) 
Fiske, G. C., 226, 239 
Flickinger, R. C., 169 
folklore (see legend) 
forensic, 8, 14, 17, 18, 35, 86, 60, 
64 , 71, 90, 100 


forms Oi discourse, 4 
forms of literature, 3, 5, 167 
Fouqu6, 178 
Fowler, W. W., 208 
French classical tragedy, 162, 177, 
178, 181 
Froissart, 29 
Pronto, 79, 94 

Genus tenue, genus medium, genus 
grande, 56-59 
y\a<f)vp6t, 119 
Glover. T. R., 200, 202 

yydtfjLTj, 20 

Goodell, T. D., 169, 182 
Gorgias, 58, 101 
grammar, 66, 226-229 
grammatica, 66, 68, (226-229) 
grammaticus, 66, 73, 102, 226, 240 
ypa4nK6s, 33 

Greek Romances, 221-223 
Greek tragedy, 168-186 
Gummere, F. B., 193 

Haigh, A. E., 169 
Haines, C. U., 94 
Hardy, T., 146 

harmony, 58, 67, 111, 113, 119, 
174, 213 (see rhythm, clausula) 
Harrington, K. P., 217 
Harris, Ella I., 186 
Ha veil, H. L., 122 
Heinze, Richard, 200, 201, 202, 
208, 204, 206, 208, 209, 210, 218, 
219 

Heliodonis, 222 

Hellenistic, 201, 206, 215 (see 
Alexandrian) 

Hendrickson, G. L., 38, 51, 56 
Herennium, Rhetarica ad, 37, 63, 75 
Hermogenes, 68, 72, 75 
hero, tragic, 154-155, 176-177, 
178;— epic, 196, 208-209 
Herodotus, 27, 29, 30, 58, 106, 150 
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hiatus, 58, 119 

history and oratory, 57, 66; — and 
poetry, 1, 2. 150, 157, 165 
Homer, 105, 108, 115, 119, 124. 
126, 135, 158, 192, 193, 195-198, 
199, 200, 202-204, 208, 209, 
210, 213-215, 240 
Horace (see Ars Poetica) 

Hubbell, H. M., 38, 103 
Hugo, V., 30, 162 
Hyperides, 124, 128 

lambiichus, 222 
Ibsen, H., 163, 170 
idealizing, 144, 174, 175, 186 
idiom, 25, 53, 54, 110 
imagery, 20, 24, 31, 35, 81, 128, 
129, 134, 194, 202, 212, 213 (see 
concrete) 

imaginative composition, 1, 2, 3, 
40, 70, 71, 72, 98, 100, 124, 125, 
126, 128, 134, 135, 139, 140-223, 
232-247;— diction, 24, 35, 129 
(see concrete, style) 
imago {4>cLyra^lai,), 81 
imitation for study, 48, 66, 68, 69, 
80, 102; — as a principle of 

drama, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 
149, 150, 159, 164; — in epic, 
194, 204, 213-215;— as con- 
ceived by Plutarch, 240 
incisum, 60 

intensification, 127, 144, 146, 168, 
159, 163, 183, 197 
interaction, 180, 187, 203, 239 
interpretation, 151, 157, 161, 163- 
166, 184, 214 

introduction (see exordium) 
inventio, 21, 42, 43, 47-51, 64, 65, 
67, 76, 85, 100, 104, 123, 186 
investigation (see inventio) 

Isseus, 95, 96 

Isocrates, 8, 38, 58, 82, 108, 120, 
121, 130 


Jebb, C., 6, 24, 28 
Jerome, St., 96 
John of Salisbury, 68 
Julius Pollux, 189 
iunctura, 246 
Juvenal, 96 

icdOapcrit (145) 

Ka\6$f, 114 

KaraffTpoip^, 184 (see conclusion) 
Kittredge, G. L., 193 
Knapp, C., 189, 191 

Lallier, R., 188. 189 
Laurand, L., 37 
legend, 194-195 
Legrand, P. E., 188 
Lessing {LaokoHn), 32, 202, 234 
LeJay, P., 200, 206 

\eKriK6%, 26 

length of sentences and of clauses, 
114 

Leo, R, 188 
Lewis, C. M., 116-118 

(elocutio), 21-83, 64, 65, 

(145) 

Xijfifui, 128 

logic, 7, 8, 13, 109, 110, 148 
logical exclusion, 20 
\oyoypd<pos, 33 

** Longinus on the Sublime,” 102, 
122-131, 219, 225, 231 
loose sentence, 27-29 
Lucan, 1, 2, 225 
Lucian, 2, 3, 74, 180 
ludus, 96 

"Kdeif (refiUatio), 20, 65 
Lysias, 73, 124 

MackaU, J. W., 199, 204, 212 
materia, 66, 69, 73, 78, 88 
material and art, 10, 11, 12, 49, 
118, 146, 213-214 
Matthews, Brander, 169, 179, 182 
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maxims, 20, 63 
meditatio, 78 (see cogitatio) 
fi€\h-rj, 74 (see declamatio) 
melody, 26, 114, 141, 145 (see 
music) 

ficXoiroUa (145) 
membrum, 60 

memoria, 21, 42, 53, 64, 66, 67, 
82-84, 90,(95) 

memory, 28, 69 (see memoria) 
Menander, 188, 190 
mensio, 58 
mensura, 58 
M^ridier, L., 230 

messenger in Greek tragedy, 173, 
183-184 

metophor, 24, 31, 32, 124, 157 
(see figure, imagery) 
meters in prose. 26, 27, 59, 60, 118, 
121, 140 

Michaut, G., 189, 191 
Miller. F. J., 186, 216 
MilFs Canons, 20 
Milton. 116, 122, ISO, 158, 170, 
195, 197, 198, 200, 207, 214 
mime, 135, 139, 140 

142, (144). (145), (148). 
166 (see imitation in drama, in 
epic) 

fUfArjTucSt, 142 
fxrifjLfj, 21, 64 (see memoria) 
modus motorius, 191 
Tnodus stoiarius, 191 
Montgomery, W. A., 234 
Moody, William Vaughn, 177 
moral appeal, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 32, 
50, 51, 52, 148, 195, 200, 205, 233 
morals in literary criticism, 289, 
240, 242 

Morgan, M. H., 189 
motivation, 154, 155, 164, 184, 191, 
201, 207, 220, 239 
movement, 144, 149, 158-162, 165, 
172, 191, 220, 222, 229, 239, 240, 


246 (see consecutiveness, sen- 
tence-movement) 

movere (one of the three tasks of 
oratory), 51, 52, 58, 65 
Murray. Gilbert, 169, 175, 181, 183 
ixvdoi (68, 72, see legend, myth) 
music, 26, 111, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 148. 158, 174, 175 
myth, 68, 72, 176-178, 195, 216, 
218, 221 

Nageotte, E., 212 

narratio, 35, 47, 53, 65, 68, 76, 99 
narrative, 30, 141, 142, 143, 145, 
146, 157-158, 167, 168, 173, 183, 
192-223, 234 (see epic) 

Nassal, F., 38, 103, 105 
Nettleship, H., 200. 205, 221, 228, 
229, 240, 243 
Nibelungenlied, 192 
phfM, 127 
y6ijins, 126 
numerus, 56, 59 

Occasional oratory, 8, 14, 33, 35, 
53, 56, 64, 100, 229, 230, 231, 
233, 234 
57ifOf, 25 

otKOvofda, 103, 107 
dftotos, 241 
onomatopoeia, 116 
orbis doctrinap 68 

order (see consecutiveneas, move- 
ment) 

originality, 213-215 
bpos {finis), 65 

Ovid, 186, 203. 207, 209, 210, 21^ 
220, 221, 241, 247 
Owen, S. G., 216, 218, 219 
(145) 

Padeiford, F. M., 239, 241 
painting, 143, 144, 240, 241, 244 
ird^ot, 12, 18, 25, 32, 50, 58, 120, 
141, 153 
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paoegyric (see occasional oratory) 
irapdde(7pca, 20, 36 
parts of a play, 153; — of a speech, 
33-35, 47, 65, 76-77, 95, 97;— of 
rhetoric, 21, 22, 42, 66. 85, 100, 
107 

Patterson, W. M., 27, 01 
Paul, St., 96, 232 

period, 27-30, 60. 83, 104. 119, 
120, 135 
veploSoi, 27-30 

ireploiTTOi, 120 

ireptrr^rcta, 2, (145), 152, 154 (see 
reversal) 

peripety (see reversal) 
peroration, 33, 36, 65, 77 
‘persona, 40, 41, 72, 99, (148), 151, 
(154), (171), 176-180, 187, 188, 
189, 201, 208 

personality, 5, 12, 85, 100, 130 
persuasion, 7, 8, 10, 17, 20, 21, 26, 
61, 77, 92, 126 
Peterson, W., 63, 87 
petitio principii, 20 
Petronius, 89, 226 
Philodemus, 18 
Philostratus, 96, 230 
wiOaphs, 10, 241 
Pindar, 120, 124 

wlffTiS, 65; wfo'Tctf drtxpoi — 
$vT€xyoi, 8, 10 (46) 
pitch, 22, 114 

pity and fear, 145, 152, 154, 164 
(see catharsis) 

pUn, 77, 78, 80, 81, 83. 197, 205- 
206 (see plot) 

Plato, 40. 41, 118, 121, 124, 
140 

Plautus, 188-189, 192 
Plessis, F., 243 
Pliny, 93, 94-96 

plot, 146, 148-158, 163, 179-186, 
187, 191, 205-206, 239 
Plotinus, 139 


Plutarch. 190, 210, 225, 234, 239- 
242, 244 

poetic, 1-5, 132-247; — in rhetoric, 
100, 125-126, 229 
poetic justice, 164- 165 
poetry and oratory, 126, 127, 173 
poetry and sculpture, 232-234 (see 
painting) 

poetry in prose, 1, 2, 31, 66, 70, 128 
iroLTjTi/ls (151), (166), (195) 
iroirrriKSs, 1, 139, 141, (151) 
iroibrj)^ {qualitas), 65 
Polybius, 2, 3 
post hoc, 20 
Pound, Louise, 193 
pralectio, 63, 64, 66, 226 
vpa^is, 141, (145) 
preparation, dramatic, 205-206 
Tphrop 119, 241 
Price, T. R.. 202 
Prickard, A. O., 122 
wpoyvppdepaTa, 63, 68, 228 
wpdBea-is (proposition), (34) 
prologue, 180, 186, 191 
pronuniiatio, 21-24, 48, 53, 67 
proof, 7, 33, 65, 77 
Tpoolfuop, 65 
proposition, 34 

prosopopma, 71, 72, 73, 99, 218, 
222, 241, 245 

vpoetairoiroda, 71 (see prosopopoeia) 
Quastio, 98 

qualitas (status generalis, sec stains) 
Quintilian, 1. 5. 58, 61, 62-87, 89, 
90, 91, 93. 94, 99. 101, 102, 127, 
131, 225, 227, 246, 247 

Racine, 170 
reading aloud, 66, 80 « 
rebuttal (see refutation) 
recognition in tragedy, 145, 152, 
153, 156, 158 

recurrence, 26, 205, 216-217 
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reduciio ad absurdum, 20 
refutatio, 65 

refutation, 20, 53, 65, 77, 83 
representation, 134, 140, 141, 142, 
147, 158, 164, 174, 233 
reversal (peripety), 145, 152, 153, 
154, 160, 165, 206 
revision, 61, 66, 122, 203, 212 
rhetor, 64, 66. 68, 71, 73, 88, 90, 
04, 229-230 

rhetoric, de6nition, 1-10, 41, 44- 
47, 100-101, 134, 145;— rela- 
tions, 6, 8. 11, 12. 18. 15. 16. 40. 
44, 45; — scope, 41. 44-47, 54, 
85, 86. 90; —three fields, 8. 47;— 
three tasks, 51; — in poetic, 187, 
206. 209-212, 220, 222. 224, 
225, 227, 240-242, 245-247 
rhythm. 2. 25-31, 58-61, 67, 79, 
83, 104, 108, 114, 118, 119, 120, 
140, 144, 147, 173, 174, 198 
ritual, 171, 212 

Roberts, W. Rhys, 108, 104, 108, 
122, 130 

Roland, Chanson de, 192 
romanUc, 162, 181, 185, 208 

Sagas, 102, 198 

Sainte-Beuve, 158, 199, 200, 202 
salience (see emphasis) 
aajyientia, 54 

Sandys, J. E., 6, 87, 56, 58, 61, 68 

Sappho, 120, 126 

scenario, 156 

scenery, 148, 174 

scenes, 184, 150, 152, 161-165 

ScheviU, R., 218 

sculpture and poetry, 148, 232-284 
sedes argwnenUyrum, 51, 74 
Sellar, W. 200, 209, 211, 216 
Seneca (rhetor). 62. 71, 87, 89-101, 
225, 229 

Seneca (dramatist), 186-188 
aensaUonal, 92, 221, 222, 228, 229 


sentence-movement, 21-33, 58, 

58-61. 65, 67, 79, 83, 102-122, 
202, 210, 213 

aententia, 1, 45, 97, 99, 100 (229), 
242, 243 

sequence (see consecutiveness) 
serious (of dramatic theme), 144, 
146, 149 

Shakspere, 117, 128, 155, 162, 173, 
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